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CONVERTS 



INFIDEIilTY. 



THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE. 



It is the dispositioii of some, who are ready to 
embrace with eagerness, every plea that might 
justify their ayersion to the restraints and obliga- 
tions of religion, to appeal in rindication of their 
imbelief to the authority of enunent names ; to th^ 
examples of sceptics who have possessed the greatest 
learning, and the most comprehensire genius, ^and 
who have devoted their whole lives to the sob» in- 
vestigation of historical or scientific troth. In 
every provmoe of letters and philosophy, they find 
instances of distinguished scholars, endowed with 
the soundest understaiidiog, whose- minds have 
been inured to the most cautiousforms of inquiry, 
and improved by the most accurate and extensive 
observation; yet combining in their character many 
or all of these quaHties, willi an avowed conteilipt 
and rejection of Christiaiiity. 
Li revol^dng the catalogue of illustrious nftmes 
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8 CONVERTS FROM INFIDELITY. 

which are scattered, with no sparing hand, over the 
wide range of modem literature, especially during 
the last two centuries, they can point out writers 
of the most splendid abilities, who were staggered 
with inexplicable difficulties, and declared it im- 
possible to admit the evidences of revealed i-eli- 
gion. This scepticism, they observe, was not 
confined to any solitary profession or peculiar 
, rank in life. It comprehended a numerous class 
of celebrated philosophers, and spread itself 
through all the various departments of moral and 
experimental science. It was the creed of Hobbesy 
and Halley, and Emmerson, among the mathe- 
maticians,— of Shafliesbury and Bolingbroke among 
the nobility, whose . works are justly admired, 
as displaying the finest talents, united with 
great delicacy of taste, and a lively imagina- 
.tion, — of Hume and Gibbon, the most acute 
and philosophical of aU historians,— of states- 
men, poets, and physicians, who have made an 
open and undisguised confession of thieir infi- 
delity, — and of a multitude almost innumerable, 
of literary characters, who made the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures the subject of their study and 
their writings, from Lord Herbert, the oldest and 
purest of our Deistical theorists, to Voltaire and his 
associates, who exposed with infinite humour the 
vices and absurdities of superstition, and attracted 
to their standard nearly all the higher orders of 
society throughout Europe. 

Instances of so many concurring testimonies 
among the learned, in opposition to the credibility 
of Revelation, appear to them arguments suffi- 
ciently conclusive, — an irrefraffable proof that the 
whole scheme is repugnant^ m its general beai- 
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KOBERT BOYLE. 9 

ings, to the dictates of enlightened reason, — ^that 
its foundations must be hollow and unstable, since 
they cannot endure to be approached by the light 
of science,~7and that its evidences must be de- 
fective, since they have failed to command the 
assent and submission of men of talents, and do 
not always produce conviction on the minds of 
those who have examJned them with attention. 
To believe a system of doctrines, therefore, so ob« 
scure in their nature and origin, whose preten- 
sions are so equivocally supported, and have been 
denied by some of the profoundest plilosophers, 
seems, in tfaek judgment, to be the characteristic 
of a timid and narrow spirit, and to argue an im- 
becility of intellect, incapable of discriminating be- 
tween truth and error. 

Objections such as these, however futile and ir- 
rational in themselves, have not been without their 
effect in making proselytes to swell the ranks of 
infidelity. They have biassed the young and su- 
perficial, who are easily deluded by plausible so- 
phistries. They have been the resource of the in- 
dolent, who want the ability or the inclination to 
reflect for themselves. They have attracted the 
sciolist and the conceited pretender to knowledge, 
from the literary fame witn which they are asso- 
ciated ; and they are espoused by the profligate, 
because they relax the sanctions of molality, and 
interpose a convenient excuse for irr^ular indul- 
gences. This, as we have repeatedly observed, is 
the true origin of unbelief, more powerful than ar- 
gument or example, and antecedent to aD reason- 
ing ; and many who pretend to inquire, are not sti- 
mulated by any anxiety for truth, or any candid 
wish for informaition, but with the view of shelter* 
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lag their bad (miiGiplesy under ihd Bpedous gaH> 
of liberal sentiment and philosopbical investigation. 
It is a process natural to the human heart, in or- 
^ to justify ite own crimiiial propensities, to seek 
fMrauthmties to d^end a position abready assumed; 
and whi^ be the arguments strong or weak, per- 
tinent or inconclusive, they are not disposed to 
fibandon. It is thus that infidels and scoffers, nn* 
der the infinenee of tiieir passions, find it easy to 
discredit religion^ and thor r^ecticMi of its claima 
is quite accountable^ witiiout supposing any flaw in 
its evidenois, or adopting the alternative that learn- 
ing and genius, penetration of nund, and intrepklity 
of character, are all axranged on the adverse sido* 

That many indlnduals possessed of rare talents, 
whoWe done honour to^ soence, and ngnalized 
themselves in almost every department of human 
knowled^ are to be numbered amimg the advo- 
csates and abetton of infidelity, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be disputed* The names on ihe list of 
philosophical unbelievers, are neither few in num- 
bw, nor despicable in pmnt of rank, or variety of 
endowments. Neither is it to be d^ed that th«y 
have started ingenknis objectbns, both with respect 
to tiie doctrines of the Bible, and the proofs by 
which they are supported. There is scarcely a 
nngle laruth within the compass of inspiration, 
which they have not boldly ventored to impugn, 
or l»'oa^t into ^pestjon by thdr abstruse iqtecula- 
tions. 

All tins, however, can with no propriety of rea- 
aoniiiig be addw«ad as an inference, tlmt deep 
leammg must terminate in ircdlgioni or conduct 
9ien of literary pursints, or inquisitive studies, into 
the inextricaUe labyrinth of sceptids^i. It is no* 
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ROBERT BOVLE. 11 

^fficfult matter to inrolye the plainest, as well as 
the most serious and important truths in metaphy- 
sical obscurity, to expose them to derision by a 
'stroke of sarcastic wit, or disseminate prejudices 
against them without foundation. There is not 
perhaps a more common talent, or one more easily 
acquired, than that of raising objections ; which, in 
-the hands of a subtle and restless spirit, may oe- 
come a dangerous instrument, as it tends not merely 
to perplex the mind with endless micertainty, but 
to annihilate the very elementary principles, both 
-of science and religion. ^ 

But the penrersions and misapprehensions of 
truth, though they obstruct its influence, do not 
alter ks nature ; and in general can prove no way 
injurious, except to those who want strength of dis- 
tsemment sufficient to perceive the fallacy and absur« 
dity of such misrepresentations. Where opinions 
are erroneous^ inquiries and objections are com- 
mendable, and highly beneficial ; and were the minds 
Df literary men employed in the honest research of 
detecting truth, or prepared to embrace it under 
whateTer system it might appear, the pretensions 
of revealed religion would have nothing to dread. 
Chrislianity does not shun or proscribe discussion, 
and would reckon it but a poor defence to refuse 
audience or toleration to the objections of its ad- 
versaries. But it demands that its cause be tried 
on its own merits, — ^that its credit be not assailed 
by other weapons than fiedr aigument and legiti- 
mate reasonmg. 

This, however, is far from being the conduct of 

infidels. Among ihe rejecters of Sci^ture revelation, 

who afi^t to disbelieve, after an accurate and candid 

lezamiiation of the subject, it is quite remarkable, 

A 2 
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12 CONVERTS FROM INFIBELITT. 

that few, if any of them, either in eadent or m^ 
dem timesy have possessed the quatifkatioiis esso^ 
tial to die attainment of xeligioiid troth, or a tenv* 
fer snited to retigioas inquiry* With all tbw 
superior advantages in point of knowledge, they 
liare been deficient in Aur, serious, and npriigfat 
intentions. Their minds were warped by pre- 
jiu!ice, and pre-oceimied wilh false tfaeomi, b^ 
^re tfadr judgment had come to a determination. 
They weie either inflated wkh e^moeit, and so 
wanted proper fanmility oi ^irit ; or affected a 
^angularity of l&inking; or were iaomwal, and coDr 
^^^qpffotdy exerted e^ery faculty to inrait excuses ; 
and were disposed to emlmice, in eontradielaon to 
reason or evidence^ any error that flattered theif 
appetites and paancMia. Many oi them w^^e ab* 
solute bi^EMiis, who allotted with every tlujig sa* 
cred, and taoied ev4»i the belief of a Deity ii^ a 
jest ; or they were lively and Fdatale, but (mper- 
^dal men, who had great litenny infomalm, and 
a desultory knoirledge of the sciences, but withf> 
«ut mui;h solidity oi underatanding, and obnously 
mnacquamted win the actual state of human 9t^ 
tme* Tbey w«re> moeeoFer, utter stnuigen to 1^ 
genius of Christianity, entertained a violoit aver^ 
aioa to Its oDdinanees, or dwelt altogetiier upon te 
jtases and'oemptioas ; in the b^pe of giving it a 
mortal wound, thnnigfa llie vices of its pro&s80i% 
or the false »i»eseatalioas of its cfaanuster. 

In exposing fralts and aToni,tbey have indeed beta 
-eloquent and effective ; and had they not Mended 
the siioplieity of truth wkb the absiwd forms and 
i^pendages whfi^ faamaa invention bad sttper<> 
added, they bad done reftig^ a kindness mther 
idnn an injury. But it is not dealing 6ir with its 
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MmB to make them a topic for wit and raiUeiy, 
or a iJieme of coatentioii for literary wnwglers:; 
or to advance as aigamenta the follies of gupersti- 
tioQ, aod the craelties of wan, and maasacrea 
which atain the eccleaiastie pag;^ aa if the go^ 
pel of peace eauctioned ihe bloody deeda of b^o^ 
try, or armed its diadples wi^ we swoid #f in- 
tolerance and eadarpaidoii* 

Under these cirenmatiuiQea, it k extremely ea^ 
to acconnt for the opposition and unbelief which 
Christianity baa often met with amimg the learned* 
They had mi^ the doe pieps^rationy and therefmB 
could not poembly airiye with certainty at troth ; 
may moie than a philoeopbsr, who» widiout n nc^ 
cessary Conndation in preliminary stodies, will 
nerer attain to eminence in science* It was not 
Ukdy that nnen who had thrown off with unp«- 
tmce all moral jmbordinalion, who were ela^by 
the pride of mental imfH-oyement, or .so bUnded 
uriih the masts of sceptical speoUntionfb that no eiv- 
gument whatever conld eonmce tbewi abonld 
embrace a system of dnclrineawhiehsiviiefc at the 
coot of all their pn^wdbss, and imposed snsih nsi>- 
ffow and tUaa^neeabfe lyetnmts np<m their {oondn^ 
All this admits «f« tsfw^j^dnm^i bntit amovita 
to no flvgmMNt ngaiaat i^ Imtb irf roFelatiqiib 
that some men nf isnhnged^ mindm* who faaT« tmr 
f>eKsed tlw) whots mra» 4»f liiemry or scientific atr 
taugonentsibiitof hangfatynr peryerse^pirits, whodo 
fiot choose to hnngto the c<m«deKiiti<m of these im- 
yailn»t sntjeeK that modesty^ caodonr, and b«- 
unlity of mnd» vhidk become die imperfection of 
luumn fMsnkieB, when contemplatiDg tte m^fa) dw^ 
«avmMB aS Onuuscient Wisdomy are occasisnaUy 
lad to ipiim the wholoi after a part^l or pretoadfid 
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examination, as a cunningly devised fable, the con- 
trivance of knaves and impostors. 
* Were Christianity disposed, however, to r^t 
any part of its defence on the authority bf names, it 
-might refer to many in the first ranks of letters 
and philosophy, who have investigated the sub^ 
jiect witii that candour and sobriety Of spirit, of 
which infidels have been so notoriously destitute ; 
and who have united all the acuteness of science, 
with a firm belief in evangelical religion, — meA 
of the most opposite sentiments and pursuits, — 
idio have spec^ikted with the greatest freedom of 
thought, — examined wi^ prying curiosity inify 
the organic structure of matter, or earned the line 
and rule of demonstration to the fartibest verge of 
the material univw'se. Authorities, it is true, how« 
ever eminent, are not arguments, and have no claim 
to be admitteid as a ground of fiiith ; but they may 
aerve, at least, to neutralize or refute ^ose pre- 
judices against revelation, which have no other 
support l£an human authority, by shevriag that its 
divine or^iaal has been admitted, and vindicated by 
the most prominent names in the annals of litera- 
ture, and in every field of homan leaeareh. 
: Even in IJiis competition^ therefore, the suffiages 
of leaming and sdenee^ would be fonad compietdy 
tm the Side of Chrislaamty t mdif infidel phUosq^hers^ 
with all their fbllowers and partisans, were cast 
into the adverse scale, they would appear few in 
number and ccmtem{idble in character, yrhmi con* 
trasted with its many able and celebrated defenders. 
W&e the catalogue of its learned advocates to be 
Tecountedj it would be difficult to know where to 
begin, or when to leave oS, Of divines, who have 
written in 'support of its evidences, and who ars 
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^«nti$led to rank in the highest ckuss of humaa an- 
Jthorities, in respect of gemus, abilities, and in^tel- 
: lect, the instances are almost innumerable ; af . men 
who havo done honour to tlieir precession, and 
were as<»mpetent to judge of the nature of revealed 
truth, as concdlted scicilistaor sceptical historians. 
Or should ihese be objected to as • interested wit- 
guesses, (peaking under the bias of professional pre- 
judice^ for tbere is freipently an unreasonable 
jHrepossei^on against the writings of the dergjr, as 
; U they were the dictates, not of conscience or coa- 
▼iction, but oi party seal or personal interest ; 
there are olliers to whom no audi jealousy or 
Hitigma can attach. 

Among distingwJRhed laymen who hare betiered, 
.or written in Tindication of Christianily, and on 
whom no motiye but a love of truth could be sup- 
posed to operate, there is such a catalogue of U- 
r Instrions names, that it is almost impossible to enu- 
merate, and may appear invidious to select. Such 
adyocates axe to be found in almost all diffBrent 
countries and iages ; of various sects and parties; 
of opposite views on the minor points of religion ; 
yet all concurring with perfect unanimity in ad« 
mitting its divine authority, and admowledg^ 
the imp<»tanfie of its doctrines. 

Were it necessary to urge examples instead of 
reasons, or advert to men of sdence among tbo 
laity, idio have publiclv avowed their convictioaif 
after investigating, wiui all seriousness and accu- 
lacy, the grounds on which their fiuth was built, it 
might suffice to refer to Pascal, Leibnitz, M'Laurin, 
^d Euler, the first mathematidans of their time; 
to Boerhaave, Zimmerman, Mead, Sydenham, 
(l^yofii Hardey,ai)4 Haller anong ibe physidan^ 
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16 CONVERTS FROM INFIDELITY. ^ 

and many other eminent members of that faculty, 
who were not only accomplished in all that was 
known of their art, but entertained the profoimdest 
reverence for religion, and rendered it an essential 
service in their writings ; to the moralists, Steele^ 
Addison, and Johnson; to the poets, Milton, 
Cowley, Grellert, Gesner, Yoimg, and Cowper ; to 
the lawyers. Hale, Forbes, Hailes, Blackstone, and 
Jones ; all men of the most exalted and capacious 
minds, and stored with the richest treasures of 
ancient and modem lore. 

Or to mention others still more celebrated, and 
whose authority may carry greater weight ; where 
^re greater names io be found than those of Bacon^- 
and Newton^ and Locke, the fathers of philosophy, 
who broke through the barriers of ancient preju- 
dice, and laid the foundations of modem science 
on the solid basis of induction and experiment? 
Had there been any flaw or artifice perceptible in 
the claims of revelation, none were better qualified 
to expose the imposture. The same bold and 
vigorous intellect, which abandoned the beateiT 
paths of error, and destroyed prejudices in science; 
Was equally capable of detecting and overthrowing 
fraud in religion. Yet these men were Christians, 
devoted much of their lime to irtudy the Scrip- 
lures, and confessed the more they read, the more 
decided was their persuasion of their trath, and 
the greater their admiration of their excellence. 
Their belief was founded on the most diligent and 
exact researches into its history, the authenticity 
of its records, the completion of prophecies, the 
character of its evidences, and the arguments of 
its adversaries. 

Where are the imfidels, U may be asked, who 
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can bear a comparison with these illustrious philo^ 
sophera, either in extent of learning, depth of pene- 
tration, solidity of understanding, seriousness of 
mind, or respectability of moral character? If 
human testimony is allowed to be any criterion of 
faith, and certainly it ought, in justice, to be as 
admissible in favour of religion, as in opposition to 
it, and. is in fieict the only legitimate . mode of 
answering objections that spring from examples 
.rather than truth or reason ; here is obviously a 
greater preponderance of evidence on the side of 
belief than infidelity; a more splendid array of 
names, all equally distinguished in science, and 
more unquestionably superior in virtue and piety, 
to which n6 stigma oi superstition, no reproach of 
melancholy or intellectud imbecility can possibly 
.attach. 

The opinions of so many competent and un- 
.prejudiced witnesses, all verging like rays towards 
the same centre; — this harmony of minds, so highly 
gifted beyond ordinary nature, separated by dis-- 
tant ages, and different pursuits, yet joining as it 
were in unison to celebrate the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and presenting at its altars the homage of 
their immortal wisdom, affords a remarkable proof 
of the unity and identity of that principle which 
.forms the basis of their common conviction. 

Agsdnst this concurrence of learned testimonies, 
.it will not be the crude an^ random cavils of igno- 
rant declsdmers ; the artful objections of sophisti- 
, cal reasoners ; the sneers and unmeaning ridicule 
.of profane wit; the shallow arguments of profli- 
gates and libertines, or any set of men under the 
dominion of passions which religion condemns ; 
tli^t will have any weight with reascmable men> or 
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Stagger their belief in the authenticity of that 
Te%ioii9 which cUiims the uniyersal reverence and 
obedience of mankind. 

Neither need the friends of piety be under any 
aiann, lest the foondations of dieir fiiil^ be sapped 
or weakened by the prying and mquiBitiye re- 
aeardies of human knowledge. Time has bee^ 
when the boldest innovators in sdence durst not 
1^ die veil that Goneealed the errors of religions 
when learning was proscribed as an enemy to 
the church, and inquiries into the constitution of 
nature, condenmed as rebellion against its Aulbor. 
Such terroiB, however, were the refuge of bigotted 
«nd cfmtracted minds, and were founded on narrow 
and pervfirted mt«pretalaons of Scripture. The 
Br^dimin and the Inum, the betievos of the Shastelr. 
and the Koran, have solid reasons for proN 
tecting ignorance, and avoiding discussion; but 
Christianity courts the light, and has nothing to. ap- 
prehend from the most subtle and ingenious of ils 
learned adversaries. It has gained fresh lustre fit>m 
their discoveries ; and those sdenees, sudi as astro- 
nomy, anatomy, and geology, which In ^ir in* 
ftncy were supposed to threaten its exbtence, and 
brought m&k of g^us to the dungeon or the 
•take, have, in thehr advanced state, proved mag«> 
zines and armouries to supply new proofs of its 
truth. 

It is impossible to look at the Imner and pre- 
vent state of the ivorid, wkhout being satined 
that the evidences of religi(»i faav^e grown wttb 
the increase of knowledge : that they have been 
confirmed by the iiendts oi ptolosophical and 
antiquarian investigation ; that dwy coincide with 
^e observati<WB of trav^ers, and witb the 
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locfk^deseri)>tldttEr imd Idstdrieal atinsioiiB of geo^ 
grophers. Let then the iiiipr(n«iH of arts and 
adences exert tkek talents and then: inrention in 
e^er^r liberal and m^igbtened pnrsnk ; let them 
^vsh tiieb inquiries into the woiks of nation, iidtft 
'a free and fearless spirit-, in die p^ibct assurance 
lliat a more intimate aoqnamtanee with the workft 
<of llie Deity, will never lessen our reverence or 
Mke ow belief in a religien, which cbdms him ail 
Its author and puhtisher* 

Of this tra^, a more strSdng and appropriate il* 
Instriitioncaokietbe giT^^thuidie virtuous and emi- 
nent philosopher Boyle, whose name is an ornament 
to hireountrjr, and clainis die t^eneration of all pos« 
terity. What the histoiiaii Bayle haii observed of 
Paseal, may, with additional force m^d propriety, 
ftp^y to imbi amii^le and celebrated character: 
That « hum^h^ vohnnes of sermons are not worth 
80 tlMtdi 88 his single life ; and are far less capable 
of disarming infidels of the arguments and (»^xtif 
ifaey allege for their nnbeHef. While libertines 
must feel mortified to contemplate his extraordi-^ 
mary devotion and humility, they must at the 
aame time cmifess tiiemsehres deprived of a ia-' 
vonrite, and what they reckon a formidable objeo* 
tion to Christianity, that none but feeble and con-^ 
traded spirits, ha?e ever professed themselves vo-' 
taries of piety and reH^on ; since tiiev may here* 
behold the precepts of the one, and the practice* 
df the other, exemplified in the highest degree an<f 
dtfried to the nearest approach of human pcofec* 
tbn, by one who has seldom been emailed fw the^ 
variety and extent of his researches, and>vv'he i#^ 
never mentioned bul widi compliment and enoo>»' 
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mium in the history of almost eyery branch of 
experimental philosophy. 

At an early period of his life, as he himself in- 
forms us, his mind was perplexed with doubts about 
the certunty of the Christian revelation ; and as he 
was naturally of a serious and reflective turn, they 
created no small degree of anxiety ; and set him 
to study and inquire more minutely, that he might 
be able to give a reason for his faitn. But though 
this uncertainty subjects him to the charge or im- 
putation of scepticism, it entirely exempts him from 
the odium that usuaUy attaches to infidelity and 
irreligion. His doubts did not spring from libertine 
princi{^es, nor were they assumed as an apology 
or excuse for irregular practices. They seem to 
have been the perplexities of a mind endowed with 
great sensibility, and of an inquisitive temper, that 
would not rest satisfied without finding ultimate 
reasons of belief, and prying into the verj^elements 
of knowledge. ^ 

This circumstance, however, may be Fegardedl 
as giving his testimony the greater weight and ef- 
fect, as he was not entangled by any previous sjtb- 
terns or theories, nor biassed by his own passions, 
which are the greatest enemies to truth, and the 
most difficult obstacles to overcome ; but left to 
cool and unprejudiced reflection, to form his judg- 
ement according to the result of his investigations* 
His confessions have not, therefore, tiie suspicion 
of being dictated by sinister motives, or extorted . 
from bun on a bed of sickness, by the arguments 
and importunities of a ppiest. Never were doubts 
productive of more serious inquiry, or of happier 
consequences. Once confirmed in the truths of 
revelation, he bent his whole study to vindicate 
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w^d recommend them to others. The greater part 
of his life and his fortune wese expended in illus- 
trating th^ beauties and their usefulness, and in' 
diffusing their influence. He was anxious to shew 
iJie world, that a knowledge of Nature was not in- 
compatible with a firm belief in religion, and that 
it was possible for an experimental philosopher to 
be a sincere and zealous Christian. With tins yiew 
he laboured in his writings to cement a friendly al- 
liance between philosophy and divinity; to convert 
the results and^scoveries of the one into arguments 
and illustrations of the other, — a study which forms 
the noblest application of science, and the most 
sublime employment of the human mind. From 
these cursory reflections, into which we have been 
inadvertently led by a consideration of his charac- 
ter, we shall now return to the history of his life. 

The Honourable Robert Botle was a na- 
jdve of Ireland, and bom on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1627. He was descended from an ancient 
English family, whose name and pedigree can be 
traced beyond the Conquest, and who are said to 
have been of Spanish extraction. Whatever truth 
there may be in this opinion, it is at least cer- 
tain that the surname was of great antiquity in 
Spain ; and that in the age of chivalry ana ro- 
mance, a Knight of this family came over to Eng- 
land, and signalized himself in a tournament held in 
the reign of Henry VI. 

The earliest accoimts of them in this country is 
to be found in Doomsday Book, where they are 
mentioned as having their residence and estate at 
Hiley-Court, near Leadbury in Hereford. Various 
distiiiguidied chlta^acterB sprung from this line, who 
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filkd important and faoaoorable stations, botb dvil 
and ecclealaatical. These, however, it would be 
€mt of place to notice here, as they fall under the 
pfovmce of the herald rather than the historian. 

Ridiard, the father of .our philosopher, was a 
younger son of this family ; and liyed to become 
a very extraordinary person. Being bom in a de- 
pendent condition, and obliged to supply the de- 
ficiencies of fortune by his own industry, he^ttect 
bis native country at the age of twen^-thr^ and 
went over to Dublin as an adventurer. Possess- 
ing the recommendation of a graceful person, and 
good natural abilities, he was taken mto the- ser- 
vice of the Government, and very soon acquired 
a distinct knowledge of public afSurs. From diese 
small beginnings, ' be gradually rose, to power and 
honour; and built on this slender foundation, a 
prosperity and renown, which had many admirersy 
but few equals* By his eminent services, he 
obtained the approbation and favour of his sove- 
reign, and was advanced to the dignity of tfaa 
peerage in Ireland, hemg created in 1616, Baron 
of Youghall, and four years aftterwapds, Viscount 
pungarvon and Eari of Cork. His talents gave 
lustre to his official reputation, and added a resrf 
bonourable supplement to his noUe titles; as he 
is generally distin^ished in history by the ^pitbei 
pr snmame of ibe Gi^at Bad of Uoric 

He was one of the ablest statesmen of his age^ 
and took a very active and conspicuous lead iq^ 
Irish jifiiairs, botli milituy and politicaL He did 
mudi to culdvate and civilize the barbarons inha- 
bitants, by encouraging Protestant settlere from 
England, endowing free-sdiotds, and fnn-V itig other 
«xpenave improvements. Inttei^ellionQf 1641, 
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hifiT loyalty was displayed with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. His castles he converted into fortresseiSy 
armed his servants and tenantry to the num))er of 
500 horse and foot, which he put under the com- 
mand of his four sons, and paid all out of his own 
estate. He was not more nappy in his own great- 
ness and reputation, than in the nuQiberand pros- 
perity of his descendents. By his second wife, 
Catharine Fenton, only, daughter of Sir GeofFry 
Fenton, Principal Secretary of State, and Privy 
Counsellor in Ireland, he had fifteen children, 
seven sons and eight daughters. 

The character of the father seemed to entail 
wealth and honours, and even talents, onhisTidiole 
family. His daughters were allied to some of the 
most eminent and powerful of the nohility ; and 
his younger sons, even in their infancy, had titles 
conferred on them, such as are rarely hestowed, 
except on distinguished merit. Besides his eldest 
son Richard, who succeeded him in the Earldom, 
of Cork, his second son Lewis was made Baron' of 
Bandon-Bridge, and Viscount Boyle of Kinel- 
meaky; his third surviving son, Roger, was 
created Lord Boyle of Broghill ; he was President 
of the Council in Scotland, under Cromwell, and 
made no incbnsiderahle figure as a political and 
dramatic writer. His next son, Francis, was ho- 
noured with the title of Lord Viscount Shannon, 
and hke the rest of his brothers, bore a commis- 
sion in the Irish service. 

Robert was the youngest son and fourteenth 
child, bom at Lismore, in the county of Cork, a 
noble and splendid country-seat belonging to his 
father ; but which the ravages of civil war had re- 
duced to a state of ruin and dilapidation. He. 
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WBS ilie only one of his family ^t riiieheA 
manhood wiuiont heing honoured with a title. 
But he had an intrinsic worth ^diich gare a higfaet* 
lustre to his charact^, than royal or hereditary d^*- 
nities conld hestow ; and has earned for hinndF 
B distinction which was heyond the prerogatiye of 
kings to hare ohnf erred. In the quality and eondi* 
tion of his hirth, he reckoned himself singularly 
fortunate, as they afibrded him many external ad- 
vantages, and were so exactly suited to Us in<- 
clmation and tiews, that, as he used to observe, 
had he been permitted to choose, his wishes would 
not have altered ^e assignment Of Providence. 
A meaner descent, he was persuaded, would ha^ 
exposed him to many discoujragements and incon- 
veniences ; as men of low extraction ure seldom 
admitted into femiKar or confidential intercourse 
with the great, and cAnnot always, evm with the 
finest abititieB, secure ^lemselves from poverty and 
contempt. Oh the other hand, he consid^^ 
titular greatness as an impediment to the know- 
ledge of many important truths, which cannot be 
ftttaSned without misdng with inferior society ; ^and 
making condescensions, whidi, in men ctf rank, ar& 
sometimes reckoned degrading, or perhaps dis*' 
graceliiL 

To one disinclined as he whs to the bustle and^ 
tumult of the world, and who courted with un- 
weaaried asMdnity the cahn uiid retbement ^ |Ai^ 
losophy, the being bom heir to titles and dignities- 
would h&ye been but a glittering kind of misery; 
ebli^g him to embarrass himself with political' 
t»t&A smtd distractions, m order to siq>port thei 
cre^t of his fianiily, and not tmfreqnently to aban- 
don his fovourite porBuits ; and thw \mA tbead* 
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tafttages of kn house on the renimciation of his 
studies, and the rain of his o>im happiness. He 
therefore congmtulated himself in heing bom in a 
condition that was tieither so high as to prove a 
source of distraction, or a temptation to indolence^ 
nor low enough to repress a generous ambition ; 
and while it secured him respeift and preferment 
among his equals, it protected him from the re- 
proach which too commonly v^ttends tibe humbler 
drudges of literature. 

From his earliefiii i^ikkicy the greafeest care was 
taken. in forming both his mental and his bodily 
constitution. His fdxher, who had a perfect aver- 
idon for the ofterwecning fondess of parents, who 
train tlieir chil<lren with such delicacy andtender- 
ttess, *' that a hot sun or a good shower of rain, as 
much endangers, them as if i^bey were made of 
Ibutter OF of sugar ;* and wfaicii in the end proves 
injurious rather, than beneficial to their health, 
committed him to the care of a country nurse, with 
InStnictiotis to bring him up in the same habits of 
hardine^ and frogality, as if he had been her own 
6<HU By being thus gradually inured to the vicis- 
situdes of the weather, and to a coarse, yet cleanly 
diet, he inherited a strength and vigour of consti.- 
ttttion which enabled Mm to bear labour and for 
tigue ; although^the advantages, it appears,, whidi 
this judicious treatment pro,<rmred lum, were not 
permanent, being Biibsequently lost by an exicess 
of tenderness. 

At three, yeans of age he had tlie misfortune to 
lose his mother, who died at DubHn, f ebroary 
l6l^ 1630 ; a lady of great beauty and accom* 
plidunents, amiable in her disposition^, and a pat- 
tern of virtcie and religion ; qcu^ties^ whidb sa 
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endeared her to her hiuband and family, that the an- 
niversary of her death was always ohserred as a 
day of mourning. This calamity, the tenderness of 
his years prevented him from feeling with a sorrow 
proportioned to the loss he had sustained. But 
it was to him a suhject of unfeigned regret ; and he 
esteemed it a wingnW imhq>piness never to have 
seen so excellent a mother, so as to remember her ; 
more especially from the character he heard of her» 
and the great respect that was cherished for her 
memory. He never, spoke of her hut in terms. of 
the warmest affection. 

While at nurse, and associating with children of 
his own age, he unfortunately contracted a habit 
of stuttering, by mimidng this imperfection in 
some of his companions ; a practice which, though 
at first counterfeited^and made the occasion of mer- 
riment, became long a subject of great uneasiness 
to him. Many e^tperiments were tried as the 
most probable means of cure, but it could never 
be perfectly removed ; so cohtagious is the. in- 
fluence of evil customs, that what is often imitated 
but in jest, comes to be acqmred in earnest. 

When dbout seven years of age he was recalled 
home ; and soon after, when on a journey to DuIh 
lin, where he was sent for to wait on his father, 
he narrowly escaped being drowned while crossing 
a brook, which the nun had suddenly swelled to 
a torrent. He had been left alone in the coach 
with only a foot-boy ; when a gentleman of the 
party on horseback, accidentally observing him, and 
aware of the danger, m spite of all opposition, carried 
him in his arms across the stream ; ^hich proved 
so rapid and deep, that the coach was easily over- 
turned, and both horses and riders hurried violently 
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down the current, and with much difficulty saved 
themselves hy swimming. 
' So soon as he was capable of receiving instruc- 
tion, he was taught at nome to write a very fair 
hand, and to speak French and Latin, by one of 
his father's chaplains, a Frenchman who resided 
in the house. He shewed a remarkable apti- 
tude for learning, and his proficiency in these in- 
fan% studies was greatly accelerated by his natural 
inclination for them ; a disposition for which he 
was highly commended and caressed by his father. 
His desire of knowing the truth was only exceeded 
1^ his inflexible regvd for it, both in his words 
and actions. So strict Was his veracity, even at that 
early age, and in matters of trivial moment ; and 
so contrary to his nature were fiilsehood and dis- 
simulation, that his father often affirmed he never 
detected him in a lie in his whole life. Even 
ihose little arts and disguises that children often 
resort to^ to conceal their faults, he utterly abhorred ; 
and choose rather, at the hacard of punishment, to 
accuse hinfself, and confess his misconduct. 

After he had resided more than a year at home, 
his father, anxious to improve his studies, and pre- 
ferring a public to a domestic education, resolved 
to send him, with his elder brother Francis, to 
iBton, then much resorted to by the young nobility ; 
and to put them under the care of Sir Henry 
Wotton, Provost of that College, a man of learn- 
ing and accomplishments, and a particular fnend 
^bis own ; being attached to each other by a re- 
ciprocity of fonner civilities. They set sail from 
You^ail, and arrived safely at Bristol ; not, how- 
ever, without considerable danger ctf being cap- 
tured by some Turkish pirates, who at that time 
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iiifeated the Irish coast. From Bristol they re- 
paired directly to Eton, and were committed to 
the care of Mr Harrison, thea master of the school. 

The extraordinary parts and capacity of the 
yonng philosopher, did not escape the observa- 
tion of his judMAOos teacher, who seems to have 
possessed uncommon talents for exciting the men- 
tal powers of yoath. He took care, accordingly} 
^ foster and expand those promising blossoms ; 
and to smooth the ragged path of knowledge by 
the most gentle and attractive artifices. H^ would 
OccasionaUy dispense with his attendance at school, 
and iaslaract him privately in his chamber ; give 
him play days unsolicited ; or indulge him with 
balls, tops, and other implements of amusement. 
Sometimes he would commend others before ldm» 
to rouse his emulation ; or bestow these ]^:«ise» 
upon hiqiaelf, as an encouragement to greater ex- 
ertions in deserving them. He wap not merely 
careful to store his memoiy with wc^ds, but to 
instruct him in the true use and value of leamixigs 
and to oonttder stpdy not so much as a task or a 
duty, but «s ihe best way to purchase fpr himself 
future happiQess and distonotion in ^i^rprld. 3y 
this a£bble and prudent treatment, he^aoquired that 
taste and leli^ for knowledge .which never for* 
eook him, and which grew up into those habi^ of 
assiduous investigaiUon, for w^oh he beeaiDe ff-^ 
terwards so remukable. 

So strong was his passion for learning, even at; 
that early ag% that he eagerly devoted to it every 
leisure hour he could spare ; imd set himself to 
leadifig} with such intensity ci application, that 
his master was sometimes obliged to force him out 
t0 take the aeeeesary exercise for his health. Hie 
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book which pleased him most, ''send which conjurdd 
tip in him that unisatisfied appetite of knowledge, 
which continued as greedy as wheii it was first 
taised," was Quintus Cnrtius ; which he happened 
accidentally to pernse. Of that author, he often 
spoke with gratitude, and -used to say, that he 
owed more to Quintus CurtiUs than Alexander 
did ; having derived more advantage from the his- 
tory of that great monarch's conquest, thim ever 
he did from the ccmquests themselves. There 
is obviously something in ^at fis^dnating biogra- 
pher, that operates strongly on the aspiring minds 
of youth. The reading of this history, which 
created in Boyle that ardour which made him a 
scholar, is said to have'mt^e Charles Twelfth 
of Sweden a hero. 

Durmg his stay at school, he has recorded seve- 
ral accidents that happened to him, whieh it seems 
almost impossible he should have remembered, as 
he was then little more than nine years of age ; 
and which must be accoimted for, partly from the 
vivid apprehenBi<ni8 of the dangers he had escaped, 
and partly from his having a capacity so nrach 
superior to his years. By the sudden foil of the 
chamber where he lo^;ed, after he had retired to 
bed, he was put in imminent peril of his life ; and 
had certainly been stifled, or crushed to pieces 
by the chairs, books, and furniture of the ro^ta 
above, had not his bed protected him, and l^e 
sheets, in which he wrapped his head, allowed him 
to breathe without bemg suffocated by the dust 
and rubbish in which he was enveloped. 

On another occ^On/- while > ridmg, Ins horse 
taking fri^t, Suddenly reared, and faUing backward 
against a wall, had certainly emitted Urn* under 
c2 
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h9 weiffht^ had he aot disengaged his foot from 
the stirrap, and thrown himself off, as it were hy 
instinct, before it fell. A third time his life wa^ 
^idangered by the mistake pt his medic^ atten-. 
dant, who admimst^-ed to him a wrong draught, 
which might ha^e be^i attended with j£tal conse- 
quences, had not its effects been counteracted, by 
havingaccidentally^tenc^ some sweetmeats. This 
6nr<H: made him long afW apprehend more from 
the physician than ^he disease ; and was'probfiUy 
<me reaacNa for his applying himself so inquisitiFely 
to llie study of medicina. These extraordinary 
^scapes he ascribed, no^ to db^e, but to the hand 
^awatchfal proyidance; mi^ he p^served the 
fecollection of ^henqi, fni^i tl)e eonidption that 
there would have been as much of ingmtitude in 
passing them over in ^^npe^ as of moral blind- 
ness 'm pf^ 4>^ceniing and admowledging them. 

The only other afflictive occurrence that happened 
him labile at school, was a severe attack from a 
tertian ague, which a^teared tp set all the arts 
and remedies of physic at defi^i^jce, and redficed 
bini to a state of great debi)ity. It was found ne- 
cessary for a time to tnt^rupj^ his studies, and al- 
low bun to divert hi| g^^d lyith l|ooks of amusing 
etories, or febulpua adventmnis, sqph as Am^^i'^ 
da Gan}, and other romanciBs ; the effect of ^bich 
iva9 to unsettle and bewilder his tibougfatSy an4 ^^1 
bis imagination with wandering i^id restless wii^)?^ 
l^ese sdmuhints, he was of <^pii4oni,di4 him more 
f^ndicey ^m all the adva^tagp they would b^ve 
done him, had they ^^p^ Im recpvory ; for be 
l<Hlg found it .diii<»dt to ^p^y his attention to ^y 
thing, or recall his thoaghti IrQin the pucsuit of ro- 
m»tic and visioniffy ol^etf* 
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A« a lik^y expedient for replaimiBg hh mmd^ 
lutd cofbiBg the roving wUdness of bis yoWle 
feney, be tamed Jfiia thoughts to the study of ma- 
^mi^tics, especially the more laborious operations 
m algebra ; a remedy not more efiPectual than ex- 
traordinary. That novels and adventures should 
^ve ddsrapated his melancholy and his imagina- 
fion> was quite natural ; but that a boy of his years 
fbould not only have discovered the fascination by 
yrMdi he had been misled, but have sought for an 
imtidote in the extraction of cube roots, and alge- 
Inraiical sqlutions, is altogether remarkable, and a 
proof of that wonderful energy and resolution qS 
mu^fl w^ch he po^v^essed, evo^ from bis infancy. 

The obstinate ague, which nether physic, ma- 
thematics, nor romance could e^;»el, was cured by 
^ accident, or rallier by the mere force of imagi- 
liatiQi). fjis nurse l^avmg a potion to administ^, 
^find awi^^e of his aver^n to medicine, exchanged 
-fhe loathsome draugbt for syrup of Ettewed prunes ; 
^i^ If bether it was the mirth, occasioiied by this 
innocent deceit, or whether nature had wroughf 
b^ own. aire, ibedisease vanished never to return ; 
^d be bad much ado to maintain his grayity on 
^(Hng the Rector ascribe his recovery to the effir 
pcy 0^ a potiQU h^ had never shallowed but ii^ 
imagixiatipn. 

He remained at Etoii nearly four yefnrs, dining 
v^dh hi|9 studies were pursued with iin^atQa 
alaqdty^ ap^ with no intie^mpt^on, exp^t £rom 
g jckne s s, a;^d a fei^. qfic^aomi p^oix^ons tp, vii^t 
ids relations in £j9gli^>4« Frpip Eton W i^ re- 
moved to StalhE]%e in Dorset^ure, an^ estate 
a^wly purchased hy his &ther, wbo bad lately 
taken i^ his residjence tliere ; and was desu'ous of 
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seeing him. He was always a fayourite with the 
old Earl, whether from any peculiar resemblance 
he bore to him, or perhaps from a happy instinct 
of nature, which, while parents give their eldest 
children the greatest portion of their fortune, often 
secures to the youngest the largest share of their 
affections. 

While here, he was committed to the charge of 
Mr Douch, a clergyman in the immediate neigh" 
foourhood, and one of his father's chaplains. With 
him he was chiefly employed in renewing his ac- 
quaintance with the Latin, which he had partially 
forgotten ; having spent his last year at school, ra- 
ther in acquiring the more solid parts of knowledge, 
than in studying words ; which did not much con- 
sort with his disposition. Besides, having lost his 
former master, he had been deprived of those encou« 
ragements that had subdued ids aversion to classi- 
cal studies ; and had abandoned his Terence and 
his grammar, to read in history the gallant actions 
of those heroes, who were the glory of their own 
country, and the wonder of succeechng ages. 

By the civility and attention of his revereiid 
tutor, he speedily recovered his knowledge of the 
Roman tongue ; so far that he could read it with 
ease, and express himself readily in prose, and began 
to be no mean adept in artificisd hexametei-s* But 
though he was naturally addicted to poetry, and 
felt no small delight in the conversation oJF the 
Muses, he never cultivated his talentrin that way ; 
not that he undervalued this elegant accompliisJi- 
mentybut because, in his travels, he had fallen out of 
acquaintance with the ancient poets, and never after 
could find time to redeem his losses. Yet in his 
idle hours, he wrote yerses both in French, Latm, 
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and B]:\gli8h, Biost of which, when he came of age> 
were conunitted to the flames. He acquired, how- 
eyer, 9ome skill m music, hoth vocal and instru- 
mental, though he did not prosecute the study. 

Ahout the same time, he hegan to read and in- 
terpret, with a Frenchman, the Universal History, 
written in Latin* This foreigner, whose name was 
Marcomhes, to whom the family of Boyle owed 
many and singular obligations, and who had great 
merit in training more than one generation of this 
noble tine, had newly arrived in England with the 
Lords Broghill and Kinelmeaky, with whom he 
had travelled as tuto^ for three years ; and had ac- 
qidtted himp[elf so satisfactorily, that the Earl 
entrusted him with the sole care and education of 
his younger soos* 

In the autumn of 1638, he attended his father to 
liOndon, where he remained till the marriage of 
im brother Frauds with ]V|iss Elizabeth Killigrew, 
one of the Queen's maids of honour ; and within 
four d^ys af^ J^e two b;rothers were sent on their 
travels t^t^. continent, nnder their new governor, 
Mr Marcomhes. Embarking at Rye about the 
end of OctolM^ they jprpceede4> by Dieppe and 
kouen, to Paris, where ttiey stayed only a very 
short time, i)ai^ tool^ their departure for Ly<ms. 
After seeiag this emppnun^ of tr^e and merdban- 
di^e, they qro^d ^e lofty mountains of the Sa- 
voy for Geueva, whicli they reached in three days. 
Tins littlf commonwealtli was an object of pecur 
liar attraction, having been the scene of many po- 
litical 8t^;iu[gles, and the cradle of the reformed re^ 
iig^on. ^ere idao their instructions directed them 
to remaiQ, and pursue their studies. They were 
lo^d in the house of their governor, whose wife 
and fjBlniiy resided in the town. 
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' The branches of education to which he chiefly 
applied himself, were rhetoric and logic; par- 
ticularly mathematics, with its subordinate sciences, 
for which he had already acquired a strong predi- 
lection. Under the tuition of Mr Marcombesj his 
improvement was rapid. He not only taught him 
the theory of geometry, but the application also ; 
the most useful parts of arithmetic, the doctrine of 
the sphere, that of the globe, and fortification. 
There was in his pupil's temper this singularity, 
that as soon as he became acquainted with any 
science, he was for applying it to some use ; and 
therefore the practicied parts of trigonometry de- 
lighted him much ; and fortification, instead of be- 
ing considered as a study, appeared to him a most 
pleasant amusement. Geography was a kind of 
travelling upon paper; astronomy, a voyage to 
the heavens ; and so of other sciences, which, in- 
stead of being reputed a labour, were to him a de- 
lightful recreation ; and very often proved both his 
business and his diversion in his travels. In these 
notions he was led on, and sustained by his gover- 
nor, who appears to have been a man of great 
parts as well as prudence, and to have understood 
well the art of educatmg youth. 

To improve his body as well as his mind, he 
was instructed in the accomplishments of fendng 
and dancing ; the former of which exercises^ he 
never much affected, and the latter he utterly con- 
temned. By a total discontinuance of his native 
tongue, he soon acquired a skill and readiness in 
French, somewhat uncommon to strangers ; which 
used in all his writings while abroad, aa being the 
language in which he could express himself best. 
But the most remarkable occurrence that hap- 
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pened during his stay at Geneva, was the revival 
of his religious impressions, which, it appears, were 
beginning to subside ; partly, as he himself hints, 
from mixing with gay companions, and partly from 
his mind being so wholly engrossed in literary pur- 
suits. His inclinations were ever virtuous, and his 
life irreproachable ; and though he was not a stran- 
ger to the passions incident to youth, yet their im- 
portunities always met with a denial. This blame- 
lessness of moral conduct, however, seems to have 
acted as an opiate to his consdence, and diverted his 
thoughts from aspiring to higher attainments in 
piety. 

One immediate occasion of awakening his re- 
flections on this subject, was a violent thunder- 
storm, which came on about dead of night, and 
roused Mm in terr<nr from his sleep, with such 
loud and fidghtful peals, attended with flashes of 
lightning so frequent and dazzling, ''that he began 
to imagine them the sallies of that fire that must 
consume the world." His apprehensions began to 
pr^gure the day of judgment to be at hand» while 
the trembling consciousness of his unprepared con- 
dition, led him to the resolution of devoting the re- 
mainder of his life, should it be spared, to greater 
vigilance and attention on the subject of religion. 
When morning came, and a serene cloudless sky 
returned, he renewed and ratified his determina- 
tion so solenmly, that from that day he dated his 
conversion. Nor did his resolutions vanish when 
the danger was past ; for although fear> and hO 
was ashamed to make the confession, was the first 
occasion of his vow, yet he took care, by his sub- 
sequent conduct, to convince the world that he 
owed not his more deliberate consecration of him«i 
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self to piety, to any less noble motive thim that 6f 
its own exceflence. 

Another incident happened about the same timOf 
which, concurring with his sensitive imie^ination, 
and his naturally grave disposition, tended to dis- 
tract him with other religious perpleidties, and set 
liim upon a more serious and inquisitive examina- 
tion of the truth. From Geneva he had made some 
excursions to visit the intieresting districts of Sa^ 
voy and Dauphiny ; and while at Grenoble, Mb 
curiosity led him to view those wild mountains 
where Bruno, founder of ^e Carthusian Monks,lived 
in solitude, and where the principal Abbey of that 
order was seated. The local peculiaritiei^ of tbift 
romaiitic monastery, together with the strange sto^ 
ries and pictures he found there of Bruno, sa 
wrought upon his fancy, ^ suggesting such strange 
and hideous thoughts, and such dlstraicting doubts 
of some of the fundamentals of Chifkianity, that 
though his looks did little betraiy his thoughts, 
nothing but the forbiddenness of self-dispatch hiiK 
dered him from acting it.'' These im'pt^essions ■ con* 
tinned many months ; and though he aftentardi 
looked upon them rather as temptations to be sup^ 
pressed, than doubts to be TesolVed ; yet the^ 
would how and then, as he confessed, like fleetit^ 
clouds, darken the clearest serenity of Ms peace.. 

All thi?, however, instead of having any bad ef* 
fects, was productive of the happiest results ; and 
like niany other seeming evils, was ded^ed ta 
work together for his good. From these asudeties^ 
he derived tihe advantage of bcang more &*mly 
j^ounded 2h his religion,; and having his peace' of 
mind satisfactorily established ; « fOr," to use ills 
iSwh words,* « Hae perplexity his idotitHs had 
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dsealed, obliged him, in order to remove them, to 
be serioiisly inqutsitiye of the truth of the very 
fimdamentak of Christiamty ; and to hear what 
both Greeks and Jews, uid the chief sects of Chris- 
tians, oonld allege for their several opinions ; that 
so, though he foelioTed more than he could com- 
piehfflid, he might not believe more than he could 
prove ; and not owe the stedfiyrtness of his faith, to 
so poor a cause as the ignorance of what mi^t be 
objected against it." 

He thought there was little credit in having even 
a good reli^on by inheritance ; or thinking it the 
be^ becanse it was generally received, rather than 
embrace it, beeanse it may be proved to be the best ; 
and that there oonld not be a creater folly than to 
neglect any diligence that m^t prevent mistakes, 
Y^hen it was the greatest of miseries to be deceived ; 
for pf all tilings religion was the wonst to be taken 
tmoHk^rust, aad no man deserved to find the true one^ 
imo £d not care to examine whether or not it was 
■0. How well he acted upon this maxim himself^ 
ihB whole history of his 1& shews. Philosophyt 
l]iionrii all its provinces, became with him an en« 
gine rar promotmg religion ; and to this pious ap- 
plication he made all t£i8e valuable tmthiB subsor- 
vient, which he disoovered while analysing the or- 
ganic elements of matter, and studying ttie book 
of Nature by tike light of tiie chemist's furnace. 

Considering die time when this ccmtroversy in 
U* imnd took place, being then bat in hi^ four^ 
teora^year, and die ordinary carelessness or in- 
dq^aeity of youth, in regard to any matter of im- 
portaaoi^ tim night pfld^» be somo grounds 
anpect tiie truths or ridicule tiie solemnity of so 
MtnMNndiaary m ooponwice ; but the uncommon 
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precodty cflaa talents, the strength and clearness 
of his judgment, his extensive knowledge, of which 
abuncbnt proofs exist in the letters he wrote at 
ihis time to his father,— all plssnly shew his opa- 
city, even at that early season, to orosecute such 
arduous inquiries ; and to enter, with a perfect un- 
derstanding of the subject, into die deepest dis- 
putes of revealed religion. And whatever con* 
stniction may be put upon the matter, one fact is 
at least certain, thatJtnese impressions, however 
premature, or casual in th^ir oxijgio, were per- 
manent in their consequences ; and that all iiis 
subsequent investigations only tended ^he more to 
increase his veneration, and confirm his beiief. 

In September 1641, having spent a year and 
three quarters at Geneva, he departed towards Italy ; 
through Lausanne,' Zurich, and Soleure, traversed 
the greater part of Lombardy, and saw whatever was 
curious in Bergamo,Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
and Venice, where he remained some lime; greatly 
delighted with the constant variety of objects, and 
the vast concourse of foreign nations' reso^ng 
thither for trader From Venice be todk the route 
through Bologna, and Ferrara, to Florence, and 
there spent the winter. Here part of his time was 
employed in acquiring the Italian language, in 
which he quickly attained a native accent, and 
knowledge enoiigh to understand both books and 
men, though he never was able to speak ii so flu- 
ently as French. 

The rest of his spare hours were devoted "to 
reading modem history, " and the new paradoxeis 
of the great star-gazer Galileo," whose ingenious 
boofes, be rem^ks,,were confuted, because no other 
BJgument was capable, by a decree of .Rome, which 
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eitiended the doctrine of iDfaHibility eqiiaUy to points 
in philoiophy as in meligion, and seemed af^d to 
have th&stabilityof tfaatearUi called in question^ on 
which superstition had erected her uniyeisal empire. 
It was during Mr Boyle's residence in this city, 
that Galileo died, after haiisg 8u£Pered much from 
the reproaches andjaeverities of -the Church. Here 
also he had an opportunity of witnessing^ the dis- 
sipfttidnandgrosslicentiotisnesB which prevailed du- 
ring the carnival ; and though his curiosity .some- 
times led him to be present at e3diibilion» which* 
cannot be named, he always maintained his un- 
blemiBbed character ; professing '* that he never 
found any such enemies against them, as they were 
against themselves, the impudent nakediusss of 
▼ice' clothing itaeli witb a. dmanity which descrip* 
tion cannot reach, and the worst ot ^ithets do but 
flatter." 

In March, »ext yeinr, he quitted Florence for 
Rome, where. he arrived after, a journey of five 
days. Here he passed for a Frendhman, in ordof 
to see more eanvemently the numerous rariides of 
that celebiated city, and to avoid the intmsions 
aad impartuaities of the English Jesuits. Under 
this disguise, he yisited evwy thin§^ most deserving 
oS notice ; aiul among other curiosities " he had the 
fortune to see the Pope at Chapel, with the Car- 
dinals, who, severally appearing mighty princes in 
that ass^nbly, looked like common fruirB;'and 
hwe, he tells ua^ he could not choose but smile to 
see a young churchman, after the service ended,, 
upon his knees carefully witb.his feet, sweep intqr 
his handkerchief the dust his Holiness^ g<Kity feet 
ha4 by treading gn it* consecrated, as if it had been' 
some nunicalottS: reUiv*' The Pope, h^ oNenred^^ 
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he neTor found lew vtlved diaa in Rone; narUs 
retigioo more fiercely disputed againsl liim than ib 
Itaty ; and therefol« it was not aurprinng he dioiild 
forbid the of^t of Borne to I^xulestanta, aiace no* 
thing could moie confina them in thdr ration. 
After a short stay in that &ae4uaed eqiital, he fe« 
turned to Florencei thence to Fisai Le^^ioni, .4mcl 
so by sea to Genoa. 

Hayiii^ thus made the tour of Italy, he iBtmnei 
through the comtry of Nice to Frmee, and ar- 
rived at Antibesy oob of the jfrontier toinis. H«C0 
he narrowly escaped aiiffering for lua-otnteaifiaf 
a superidtiolw cemmony, in refusing to taise off 
his ha^ in eompliment to a cnidfiz. Eron An- 
tibea he proceeded by-iaadioMarBMlles, wherehe 
expected biUaofeEchange* Butinsteadof jMcomary 
au{^y,..he,«K^yed letten from his fiither^inMay 
1&I2, ghing a .melancholy account of ihe reh^ 
Hon in freland ; and diat with gseat diffioalty he 
had pcooDed them £25^cto hear^iieir expenses 
home. This mon^, hewerery tbey.nfiTer leoeifed* 
from the fittthl c ssnesa of the peMB^to wh<HB the 
remittanoejois intrusted. In tUsidesCteote coo- 
ditiouy and in a iamga oountry, Aey were broi^ 
by means of Mr Maroombes' aasistuiceyto Genm^ 
where, hf reason of the confuoMma at hfime, th^ 
waited two yoan in expectation of supplies; aad 
at last were necesdiated to taiceapsome jeweUory 
on the credit of ihenr goTemor, whidi they sold 
from plaoe to place ; and with the numey thua 
caised, they eontiniied their jooniey to Ebglandy 
where they armod towards the naddleof 1644. 

Oa his aimal, which waa unexpected to all 
lua relations, Mr Boyle found his father had 
heen dead nearly twelve mestfas; andthei^ he 
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Wtf amply prorided for by the bequest' oT the 
manor of Stalbridge^ and some other eonskienible 
elates in Ireland, yet, from- l^e unset^ed state of^ 
the eemitry, it was some tune before hecetild comi- 
buoemI any money^ or get possession of his legacies, 
and' was ob^ged to^ take up his residence with his 
aifHer,' Lady Raneleg^, with whom he lodged np^ 
wards of four months. It was by accident hd 
^mad faeiF out, but it jhtov^ a lucky accident for 
]|i»owii future hqjfiiBess^ as well tfs for the interests 
of^seieuee^ for had he not- been detained in this 
agf^jMble fomUy^ be had certainly gone into th6 
amy, where his ptinciples and his morals ran some 
hasard of being contaminated ; ^< as the generality 
^ those he would have been obliged to conrei*8e 
iritfa» were rery debaut^ed, and apt^ as well as 
indinable, to makeodiers 6o«" Through the into* 
«88t of his bvodier, Loa«t KK>gbill, and the 
Viseountess Ranela^lH he obtained, prdtection for 
Ua estates iu bo^ kxbgdoBis^ aa well as leave to 
vetam to France* 'for »sh0rt ^mie^ oti business of 
upportance ; probably to setlfo M^anears witbMr 
Marcembes. 

' In the month of Mtfrch 1^^, he tetired to his 
nainOF at Stall^Higei where h^ mostly resided for 
upwaidajif four years. He made excursionssome* 
times to^liOndoB, sometimes t^ Oxford ; and in 
FeWnary 1647, he made a slMHti veyage to H<^laad; 
partly to visit that country, and partly to accompany 
bis brother Francis ; and it was this circumstance, 
probably^ that has mided some of his biographers 
to suppose he had studied at the University bf 
Leyden. While at Stalbridge, he applied him- 
self with increcKble industry to studies of variooi 
lands, as etldes, on which he cempoeed a treatise 
j)2 
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inedMDios^ tnulMnMksr, but nuiicidaidy to iiatafii 
philotopliyaiMldieimstry. Even dnrii^ his trarelif 
(is application had never rdased, and he would 
tfat lose a Tacant moment, ^ if thejr wiere walking 
down a hill, or upon a rongh road, he would read 
all the way; and when they came atn%httotheir 
imi, he woald still he stadybg, till siqyper, and 
Aeqnently prsposed sach difficulties as he net 
with to his governor.^' Tbis fiassion continued 
with nnabated H'goor; and it isamaaingito find 
what Tasj pnogcess he made, not obly in many 
tyranches of literature, hot in s<mie that nave bestt 
always Md the most difficnlt and ahstrase. 

In politics he meddled as little as possible, yet 
his interest, his humanity, and his pie^, would ns« 
suffer him to lie annnconcemed spectator of those 
miseries under whidi Ins country tiien groaned ; 
and in some of his letters at this period, he has 
many pertinent j^maiks on the consequences of 
the war, and the factious divinons that had sprang 
«ip both in Churdi and State. On scientific sob* 
jects he entered Into a Teiy exteasiTe conespoiH 
dence, which he afterwards maintained witii som^ 
of the most learned and estimable chaiaeters of hia 
time, till near the dose of hit life. He omitted 
no i^pOrtnnity of beeoming aofoaiiited with' pcr«^ 
sons ^Kstingunhed for tatots and leaminf^ to 
whom he was in every respect a useful, steady, 
■and generous assistant, and commumcated ^neely 
4m all points of knowle«^;e. 

Among thosq early fHends with whom Jie held 
epistolary intercourse, were his tutor Mr Mar* 
combes, Mr Francis Tallettts, afterwasds known 
for his laborious work, entitled << Chronological 
Xahlesr Mr Samuel Hartiib, a leamed Pole, 
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m ^ B'peRKm teat faiiher by some good pniii* 
deace firom a far eomitry» to be the occasioa and 
iadtemeat of great good to thia ialaiid :" Dr, ahet* 
wwda Sir WiUiani Petty, Dr Jobn Beale, and 

E other celebrated characteiaw In hia co m a a - 
aee, the aobjeet of religion ia freqnoitly al« 
toH and yaang and a^ent aa he then waa^ 
he gaye nndoabted proofs of his caadoiir and Chria* 
tian charity, in a letter to Mr J^rim Dury, fimooa 
lor hia attempts to reeoncile the Lnthenma and 
Calviniate. << It has long becm," (says he% ** my 
wonder and my grief, to see aach con^Mvatively 
petty dtfKrences in judgment make aach wide 
breaiaM% and yast divisions in a£S»ction. It a 
atnnge that men shoald rathnr be q[aarrel]]ng Hora 
Ibw triUyng opinions, wberein they dissent, tihaa to 
ambnce one anotiier for tiiose many ftrndamestal 
tnitfaa wherein they agree* For my part, I conid 
aerer ^baerve in any coarcii government saeh 
traBsceadeat excellency, aa could oblige me either 
iM^boH heaven against, or open Newgate for, all 
^M»e^«dio believe they may be saved under an* 



Hewaaalsomie of -^ first meniberiof that 
aasall bat learned body of men, who, :mhen att 
acadenHcal stadies were interrupted by the civil 
wars, resolved, about the year 1645, to with- 
draw thmnsdves from those melancholy scenes, 
and held private meetii^ first in London, and 
afterwunda at Oxford, for the pmpoae of canvas- 
dng sdbjects of natural knowledge, upon the plan 
«f experiment reconamended by Lord Bacon. Thia 
little society, styled by him the Invisible College, 
and by themselves Ihe Fhiloaophical College, were 
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moCfEponatd by elnrter ^itet tfa^ resMMi^mii «i4 
dktiiigtdshed, as they well desesred^ by tketitlei 
6f l^e Royal Society. It is oertuiilyno smalllio-« 
iKrar to otir philosopher, that, -ythen he was' m 
y<M|ng a nttn, scarcely twenty, his dnerits aiid kiMyw^ 
ledge gahied him admittance among pMrsoiis the 
ni^et distinguished for the aeuteness of thw \t&* 
derstanding, and the singularity as tt^ as^eMett^ 
af their science. 

rr His great diligeneeaBd i^tplication were so muclt 
ibe:iafli« stuprising and commendable, as at thia 
time^ health was very mach di8<Mrdered by ire* 
q^ent attacks of the stone, a disease to wfaidb ha 
was extrenely subject, and which his sedfentaiy li£» 
prahably eimtrfbuted to aggravate** But noCWith* 
ataodmg thisy and the frequent intermptions ho^ 
met with frcnn bnsiaess, visits to his rektions, &e» 
he nevor suffered his thoughts to be distracted, or 
hia designs to be broken cff, by any of these acci* 
dents ; aa appears 1^ h» . having completed thiee 
reigular and exceU^it pieces before he hadreache^ 
hia twentieth year^ vi^» his Sesaphi& Love, hi» 
Essay. on Mistaken Modes^, and his FreeDiso 
c(mrse agaLost Customary Swearing. 
>»Hi» incrcasiag • reputation encont^gad other 
kflrned men ta eultLrate his ifriendshq) and pa*. 
tRMMiges and iu 1651, Dr Nathaniel Highmm^ 
an eminent physician, dedicated to him his' *^ His> 
tory of Generation^" a work ^n much esteemed.* 
^; You have so^sudcbed your tMider years," saya. 
the dedicator,. in language which was hece na 
flatt^cy».'' with such dboice princi]des of tiie best, 
sart^ and managed thi^m to the greatest advantage, 
that you stand botli a pattern 'and wonder to our 
nobiiity and gentry ; many of whom base so spent 
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diflir pttcioiw miiwlMy tkit thsf AM MHW 
account for one^ or spend an hour but in vice* 
But y«m haye nadea better andiHr.nobler choice. 
You haye not thought yon Uood and detoentd** 
faaoedy becaoae mamed to the arta* You atick not 
to trace natoie in her moat inlvicate paths; totor* 
tare her to a confoesiowj thoiq^ with your own 
sweat and tcsasme obtained." 

Besides his other perfonnaBceSy Mir Bojia^ who 
nefvr remitted hia religionB pnrB«it% had abevt 
this time, as appeals jGHmi aavenl docnments, 
ctiracted his atadies to Ae perasal and fwamiBatiBn 
•f the Scriptoiea in ^ original tongne^ in which 
he made great profidcncy. His ** Essay on the 
Scriptnp^ wxitten in 1652» at intervals and ladflf 
jyapy/diaadrintagwij is a Tery flattering specimen 
of his talents aa a b&lical GKiiic, and oonlams some 
judidons thongbti conoemii^ the Bi^s^ish transhk 
timiief the Bible; whidi, 'excdkot as it , was» he 
JBMigiwad might m soisie places be cerrectedand im^ 
proved, from the great jnc pnas e of Ji||it which the 
' Bs vof critics and antiqaaries had thnmn 
teitB. 1}iepainahehimaelftookto.«e* 
sacred kngoagea he nerar grad|pad» 
<« For mv part» (saya he) rBflectnig.often on David'a 
generoaitfy yAo woqld not aflEsr, as a«Mrifioe to 
the Lord, that whidi cost him nothing, I esteana 
no lahonr loridied that yinatntes or cndsarsto ase 
that divine book; imd think it no trsadierons sign 
that Crod loves a man, wbem he inelinea Jus hettt 
to feve the Scriptores, where the tntthsaiesopro* 
aoas 9nd important, that the pordiase mnstrBt 
lewt, deserve the price. .And I emdtm mfmM 
to be Bone of those laay penoos, who aeem toe»* 
pect to obtain frooi God Bknowied^ef thai 
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ders of his book, iipdn as easy terms as Adam 'did 
a wife, by sleeping sbunctty." 

This same year he went orer to Ireland to visit 
and settle his estates in that kingdom; and next 
year the disordered state of that country obliged him' 
to perform the journey a second time. Here he 
remained till midsummer, 16^4, though hb resi- 
dence was by no means agreeable to him, as he 
wanted the means and opportunity of prosecuting 
his favourite researches. In one of his letters ho 
styles it ^^ a baiiuu-ous country ; where chemical 
spirits were so misunderstood, and chemical instru-r 
ments so unprocurable, that it was hard to have 
any hermetic thou^ts in it.'' He therefore, ex* 
ercised himself in making anatomical dissections, 
in which he was assisted by his friend DrWilliain. 
Petty, physician to the army, and one of th6 most 
extraordinary men of his time. :' k 

From their joint studies and conveesatioii he 
received great pleasure, as well as much new ink 
formation. .<' I satisfied myself (says he) of the 
circulation of the blood ; and have< seen more of 
the variety and contri^<ahcea of nature, and the 
majesty and wisdcxn of her au^or, than all the 
books I ever read in my life could give me con- 
vincing notions of." He made also strict inquiries 
after die minerals which Ireland afforded.; and 
though he eould meet with few who bad ekhec 
skill or curiosity in that way, yet silver 9x9 was 
brought to him, which was found upon one* of hia 
brotker s estates, and which, upon trial, was^ esti* 
mated to be worth between thirty and forty poiinda 
a ton,. . ' 

In June, 1654, he returned to England, and put 
in esectttiim a design he had formed, of settling at 
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Oxford, paitly for bettor enjoying the society of his 
ingenious fnends, and partly for the convenience 
which that place afforded for pursuing his favourite 
studies in peace, and to greater advantage. In this 
iiicadeniical retreat, he spent his time to the greatest 
satisfaction ; being surrounded by a number of 
learned friends, who i^esorted thither chiefly for the 
isame reasons he had done. 

Among these members of the Invisible College, 
who thus transferred the scene of their investiga* 
tions to Oxfopd, were Dr Wilkins, who had inai*ried 
Cromwefi's sister. Sir Christopher Wren, Drs 
*Wallis, Ward, Willis, &c men too celebnited to 
require any particular enumeration of their 
•merits; bemg no less eminent for their genius 
than for their unwearied assiduity to cultivate and 
promote ^e most useful parts of literature. 
They held regular meetmgs at each other's lodgings, 
<rfit;en in Mr Boyle's apartments, in which they 
inferred' chiefly on philosophical subjects ; and 
being satisfied that there was no certain way of 
arriving at any competent knowledge, unless they 
made a variety of experiments upon natural bodies, 
in order to discover what phenomena they would 
produce, diey pm*sued that method by themselves 
-with great industry, ^nd then communicated their 
-discoveries -to each other. 

This was a society and course of life exactly 
suited to the inclinations of Mr Boyle. With his 
solid attainments in mathematical and chemical 
knowledge, he soon detected the absm-dity of 
Aristode's philosophy in explaining the phenomeim 
of natui-e, which had so kmg domineered in the 
schools^ and rejected it as a mere system of words, 
'that could never make any man more intelligeut* 
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Tlw pykiM^ of DeaearteA iMMl be^ 
the-bcinf and dbmntlkm of tiw world; bvlttshe 
vas readvod to meqmBK^ in no single man^ liy* 
poduaiBy trad to^dnmrnoeonehiaions from pFanusea 
m nstnral sctence ^duch he could not ftetm^y 
i^^erify lumaelfy he long rafinined from rea/^Kng 
the worka^of that acute and elegant aa^Kir, lest 
the ingeanitjr of his pmciplea, wfaoae edefaritjr- 
mwi spreadh^ff over ail Europe^ nn^bias Jiis muMl 
in making fii^fc sod eaiperimeBt the oriy latexpve^ 
ten of nature. And so oonTineed was he of ibe 
«tUi^ of such pmahs to arankind, even as ma^ 
ters of amnseuent^ that he used erorf endenroar 
to persuade the tiofaili^ and gentrf of thenitkn^ 
who had means and leisow for sttehstacMesy t^ 
IbUoar hb example, and «igage ibemi^ves in vtU' 
qamm vihkk imMi dKvert them from those frivo- 
kms and criminal pleasores ivith which meet of 
them eccapied themselves ; and would make them 
not only better Christians^ but moie useM meoE^ 
bers of sooieft^. 

It was danog his rssideEioe at Qzfofdy'diat 119 
inveated the aiiHjpumpy whkdi was improTed end 
leadered more perfect, by the ingenious Robei$ 
Hook» who wBsen^doyed by Mr Boyle:«s]ikioha» 
aucal assistanititmid afterwai^ Brofemor of Geo- 
metry in C^v^bam College* By means of thin 
admifabtefiigiae» lioperfonnedeaqMnmente vddeh 
immddkti^^^aeed him in iim finifc mak # jgMkf 
M|hpi.; 4^ »«do sudh diaoewreriaiTaii hjf^^gpm 
tecy %'to «(table Uxot aild those wh^ sncceeded 
liwn» aq^tt^ly Dr Baestfyr t^ torn % justudp^i^ 
oftheju^ ^thishsf demoptiat^il^lflas^^ 
>^4i^Pf!opfP^ai^9l^h»d i^ ibe ebia(||i^ioa^.^ 
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l^aten^ m i»d» to leve saeb oHiteriftls m nigltt 

MfVB lolnra ages lot Iho bans of « MOie per^ 



TIm ingeiiiutjr of Im GimlriTsnces, and 1^ gf^ 
]Hi^<HtaiieB of thor rasnltSy togotluar witb Iob ex- 
rModealf and caadoiv in remamag £rorii 
ramobfaetiB foanr respect and adnmitioii 
t at pfessnt, viiieii the tnro inethod of pliyoash 
fkkaag m iiM?enally vaderatoed, and t^ afiac^ 
mi ike waig^ aad elmtkkY cf ^ auf ane i«g^ail$r 
taagkt aa a part of ednealiiMi. Bmbhewmadk 
mam nnat iusfe been the* admbalion mi- pliflo^ 
a^phei% iviieB ^iose.«dhe(vyeries weas' ftrat siib- 
atstuted in plaee of the erode theones of earlieir 
tinnesy whidi left the bewSdeied inquirer to grope 
Ibs way in the r^|ioiis of ooojectai^ and to take 
ibr iBdnbitaUe proofe, ike ahatnaet notions and eh^ 
aMfieal inventions of men* ' 

Bat ^iilo8ophy»and inqniries into nature lAoi^ 
ti»y engagod his attenthmdeeidy, did not^oeevpy 
it^ntselyy since he coatmned to porrae h» ^eo^ 
legieat aladies. In his -crftidynnB of ^ toered 
Seriptmesy he deprived pecnllia' advantages frwh, 
the asfl&rtance of oe ver at of tile most profoaod 
Qrisntal sehelan whteh tins eoontry eter pro^ 
^sced, lliett tetident aT* OxfSdrd^ vvg, Dr Fococki^^ 
nir'rayiiej^ jrt vun^-aoa ur nanowy aueinaras 
Bllbop of Lineirfn^ a nan ol^^^ pMNgi«H» >^Mfi|i 
inMyknevf what mO fjuessi (dusoniQ^ of attfeciiil^ 
nien hail said tifoa aay qaeslion in diVhuty^ or i^ 
esse of oonsdepee, and was with al! his aeeom* 
pindttMnli^ '^fBty otHnnnsDicatnre of uaknoivlefl^^^ 

Aw^KmB'WBm aanei^ a luiiespoBiieiMvnuH ve* 
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come ¥«iy extensive ; |iactt(mlail/with Mr Oideor 
buigy a G^maii, afterwards Secretary toths Hoyal 
Society; DrBealei a ieamed divine; MrEvelyn^ 
the famous natiualist ; Dr Pell, and Dr Wallisy 
bo^ first rate mathematicians; the latter, of i^om 
dedicated to Mr Boyle, his. learned book << Onthe 
Cydoid,'' in which he notices his. eminent skill u 
divinity, in the sacred and andent, as well' as mof 
demiaagiiages, and his incessant; cultivation of tnk^ 
philosophy, by experiments of all kinds. ^^ In 
I^ysics,** (says he), '^ medicine, chemistry, and 
viatomy, you prosecute nature as it were with fif« 
and sword ; exploring her inmost recesses by the 
light of the artist's .^iniace^ and compelUng her* 
by )your severe and repeated intetrr<»gatodes, to 
confess the trath, and furni&l) the secret key that 
unlocks her own mys^ies*'' 

As a proof of his gi?eat regard for die science -of 
theology, Mr Boyle becoming acquainted with the 
drciunstances of the leaiiaed Dr Sanderson, wh^ 
had lost all his preferments from his attachment 
to the royal cause, conferred upon him an annuity 
of £50, a^year ; with a condition or recommenda- 
tion annexed, that he should apply himself to' 
writing Cases of conscience, explaining the na- 
ture of conscience, and how far its obligations ex* 
tend ; a u^ul inquiry in that age of controversial 
divinity, when piivate opinions were made ijbe 
ground of dissension, and revolt froin all emr 
blished order. In consequence of this, the Doc^ 
tor published a Treatise on the subject, in Latii^ 
<;onsisting of ten lectures, wluch ;were delivered at 
Oxford in 1647, and addressed ^o his generous 

patron, in an elaborate dedication 

.. i^fter the Restoration;* Mr Boyle was treated by 
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Ilk Majesty with groat cinlity and respect; anU 
with modb affeetimmte esteem by the two leading 
B»iii8ters,the€haiiee]lor Clareiido%and tha Earl of 
Soixthampton, Lord High Treasurer. Clarendoil/ 
jrhose attachment to the English Church was car- 
ried even to bigotry and mtolerance, was rery im* 
pertmnte with Mr Boyle to enter into holy ordersf 
henig persiiaded that' Ms ndble foaiily, his extraor* 
dmary tslehts,' and ehor^ all, his uiihloi»ish^ 
mpntation^ would reflect honour on the profes-; 
skm ; and were dei^rving of ihe highest ecclesiai^ 
tkal prefenoMits ; more esp^coati^ at a dme when 
tha reputation of Episcopacy ^had been greatly im- 
paired, by impradent seventies, whidi had thrown 
many of the most learned dimes into- the ranks 
d^ tl^ sectaries. .' . , 

To the Chiurdi as a profession, Mr Boyle had 
no disihclinatidn, and was not so attached to his 
seenlar- projects and concerns^ but he conid w^ 
liiigly have Abandoned them. Besides, the lM>pe of 
being servieeable to the order, inade considen^le. 
im^H^essibncHii his mihd^ and waa a much stroitger 
motiiFe than any prospect of its d^uties and emo- 
luments. But on pondering the matter with dtie 
attention, he was inclined to rcgect ^ proposal ; 
betttg^pegrsuaded, that in his x^resent situation he 
. might extend his services to religion, and with 
be^r eieot, since whatev^^he wrote en the 
snbjiect, would then have so much the greater 
wei^t, aa Gcnning fi-om a' layman. 'He con- 
sidmd Ukowise that in point of fortune, ahd^ 
diarai^ter, )m needed no |u)ees8ions ; 'and indeed 
he had no desire for ^«ater rank or weidth. ' These: 
ifealons, while fh^ set hb i^Binterested piety^ iftiid 
his «m«!ie]i^ie«is.ieg0k|^ fof juaticO'diid iMy&gii^ ioi 
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^ii0 most wniaMe light, ovgfal lb gpive gralff 
weig^aiid affofd theingfaestiaiielMii toailtlHit 
be DM written ia behalf cl religum. Ifo p r rfwred, 
't he w fo re, to devote biiiifielf ezchisively to plalo- 
eopical stadieB, in soch a manner as migbt beatil- 
Ivitnle the tntbs of rarolalion. 

It wits aboBt this time that be 4»ab&hed bis 
» New Experiments, toadimg the Soring of the 
Av, and its Eftets." These w«re chieiy the lo- 
anlts of |he discovories be had made by mesna of 
his pnenmstic pomp; in which he demonstnled 
the ehwtic power of the air; diewed ihA tha 
strange eflaets wbieb die ndents ascardiodto dM 
imaginary abhommoe of a ▼aemtm, aroae 
from tho natire sslf-espoBsion of the I 
explained the inftoenoe which air has vponl 
amoirsj md mpoms ; what opnation it had npon 
Kfoats, m oil, wine^ wepar, Ac its grarity and 
^ a j-_, ^niifjf • ||g eifects on the vifara* 



tions of pendofanns, and the prapagalaen of 

1 faMly, 4m nature of mpinrtioivi^nsuied by 
made on sewal Idnds of amnttis. Tl^ 



L was translated into Lotm, anddrew lum into 
m oon lro v e w y wiA fimsicns Linns, and the noto^ 
ffiena Hobbes of Msimsbuy, whose ol^ections he 
raAued m an able ^Defoce of his Doctrine^" whh 
oqnal caadov, deamem nnd dvility. Amthcr 
pieee, written as eariy ns 1648, was ntthia time 
pnUidhed, entitled, ^ SenphicLove^orsonaoMo- 
tives and Lmentivea to the Lore of God." Thier 
was,itappeaia,oniyBfeagmentof nliigiii lulisu 
on the passion of love m geneml, bnt wUeh the 
anthor though proper to simrass. 

Ibe teie of ids graaiabahies had now OKtmriM 
itiolf befsnd dm boimdft of his mrtive < 
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iktA tfie Gnuid Didce of Twicaiiy, a {»iiii$e of ^ii- 
tingiiished lesming^ became extremely delditmB 
of hbidmg a correspoBdeiice with him, and re- 
quested Mr Southwell, then resident at Florence, 
and afterwards Presidfint of the- Royal Society, to 
convey to hhn his wishes to that effecty in a letter 
dated OetaheriOth, 1660« 

hk tfae'two foliowiD^ years, there appeased his 
?i4i^ii[^b)gii»d' Essays,'' which extended hisrepute- 
tion as a iwtaralist ; the ^ Sceptical Chemist^" a ei»- 
nons and valuable treatiB^ shewing the enrors of 
chemical theories on the qualities «id elemental 
ptincipks of bodiesi In these pni^Kcatioiis, men- 
turn is made o# other treatMea, a»ia a^state of gceat 
fecwarAaeas, which were kwt a* few years after, in 
the greet W <^ London. 

In 166^ a grant of the for^ted mpnfm/laam 
ra frehmd was Obtained frou^ the Kang, hi Mr 
Poyle's aane, wilhimt his kiwwieiti^^ These : he 
a|i^Ked to ^ siq>port &i rdigion and kannng, b^ 
feliefing thd poor in those i^iiiecs^ coatribsting t^ 
the maiwtemmce of ministerft diere, andfniHnotin^ 
sadi other benevolent works, as time and occasiOA 
Bo^i raqnim. *Hd mieiposed HkeiviB^ in 6tvour 
i^ the €f»^[>DC8tioft f<^ propagating the gospel in 
New England, and was very in8tnim«atel in ob^ 
taimag a decree In the Court of Chancery, for re* 
altering to them «n estate of nMX« than J&3(K^, :&> 
year^ of winch thky had violenidy been deprived 
Thill CorporatiofD, havingeaif ired inlawiGiit l^e Be^ 
aloiation^ was again resri^ % ejEfn-easehactar, and 
l^Bofieappbinted^gttveraor; and hi the dntiea 
of this honourable lTHst» be mamlested a degpree ^ 
mig^ntiee and ac^mtyv that. prevodkivadoas re- 
flfeotr hi^y:ben«ficaal to .the pnsposea of that 

£2 
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Mf. Hmm^ he was natonfiy "iddKcted to i^ 
private and ntved life, y^ wiwnever tfae eame mt 
vriigioD, vkiitey or knomedge roqoired it»M9ml&- 
rotl aiMi eDdeanMtoB wure never wantingy aad 
larely employed bat wi^ mooeai. 

In the year 1663, the Royii Sociely heuigr m^ 
'coiporaled by Charles IL, Mr Boyle was n«mi- 
BMed one of the CoaneU, and as he might jnady 
he feekoned among die foonderi of thirt; lenraed 
hodv, so he conlhmed tfaroogh life one of ita-most 
useM and iadastrieaa memben. To if» OMlefc- 
ti^Me essrtaons of diese Invisible philosopheia,^ 
seienoe was mvch indebted; and when the happy 
opportnmty airived of obtnining for tfaor stadies 
the sanetkm and anthority of Government, ifa^ 
were not riow to avail themselves of It; ^^findng 
the hearts of their eonntrymen enlaiged by thdr 
joys at the King^s cetom, and fitledior any noUe 
pn^Nisition, they began to imagine greator thiii||^ 
and to bfhig oat experimental knowhs^;e Iran 
those retreats in wfatdi it had long hid itself to 
take ite port hi the tikmmhs of that mdveraal jn- 
Wiee." 

Every year now affnded fresh proofii of Mr 
Boyle's nnremitting chHgenee, and the store <rf ob- 
servations and experiments he made. In Jm» 
1663^ he published ** Sonoe Considerations, tooeh- 
ing the UisefUiiem of Experimentd l^rtnrd Hd- 
lesophy." These were foUowed by << Experiments 
tand Cottrideratidlls, tonddi^ Cokmrs, with Oh- 
sermtions on a DiaaMmd ^t i^uiesin the darir;' 
a treatise which abomids vrith dmons and oseM 
aemarks on the hidierto unexpkhied doctrine of 
light and eoloora, and may be sakl to have ledthe 
way to the gmat Newton, whose mighty | 
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fsvfe the most cotmndng analyms oi iim^a/^cet. 
Htt^Ckmttdeiatimnmthe Style ol the Holy So^ 
teres" appeared next. Has was esly an e^ctiaet 
'fiem a larger wodk^ei^tled ^ An Essay on Scrip- 
tiire,*' which was fn^lished aft^ bk death, fayms 
6iend Mr Fett, AtUmiey Genend for IrehauL 

In 1664^ he was elected into l^e Con^paay of 
ibe Royal Defines, and was all this year mofih 
takm up in die pvosecation of yaiioiis §pood do* 
sigB% espeeially in the affidis of the CoqKmitioii 
Isr pgropagatBig thegoepel in New England; wfaieh 
probably was the jaeason he did not send abroad 
«iy wo^ eUbgt in reli^on or frfiilosophy. But 
next yeary.hepnhliflhed his << Oecasioaal Reflec* 
4ions on seranl Subjeets^** addressed to his sisttMr, 
iim Viscoontess of Raitelagb» nnder the name of 
Sophroiiia*. They were written when he waa yery 
young; some upon triviid occasions^ but all &* 
iplaying wit and feamingv and a ramarkable strain 
of moral and pions reieotion* This work exposed 
hhn to ihe only severe cimsare that oyer was 
passed upon .hmi» Butl^y the witty author of 
Hndibras, wrote a satirical imitation of its Btyle» v^- 
der thetitle of ^ AnOoeasiiHial Refleetioii^on Dr 
Chttdton's feeling a Dog's Pidse, at Gresham Cdi- 
lege." It was also atUieked by Dean Swift, 
who wrote, in ridicnle, a ^ Pions Meditation mi a 
BniomBtick,''-*^! piece of indecent bnfibonery, in 
which he Hd not diew a jost regard to the mte- 
rests of religkn^ any more ihan to Jthe character of 
Mr Boyle. Being wfittoi m early life, and before 
he had acfoired a eoRect taste, dnse. effiukma 
might perhaps affind room for bnrlesqne inntaitimi ; 
bat this is of yery little importance to lys femeia^ a 
man and a ]^lo«ppher, wUdi is established on a 
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very dMfevent huk* B«t wiwt vmy be regarded- w^ 
of some literary mterest is, that BmSt is sakl tohamBi 
borroiwed from a passage in tkiwtfealaae ike firatr 
bint of his GiiUiy«r's Travels. 

Various smidl pieces of his were published m 
the Traasactioiis of the R0y«l Sodety tfcds year ^ 
besides a very impevtant work, under the tidia oi 
> New Expei-iments aadObsernitiaais i^xniCohl^ 
wMian Examenof Mr Hobhes's Doc^ine of CokL" 
This work, as it was justly admired at the time, so 
h faa» since been held in ^reaEt este^n, and m^ba 
said to have been the &stpsblie8tioD^tg8vekii» 
^isitive men any real Hght into tbe siibjectB wfaiei^ 
are there examixied. The lacts and cbmmEtimiB le^ 
corded ih.this Essay, form na inconnderdiie part «iE 
the knowledge whseh yet obtains npon vaarkms plie» 
nomena of nature, in a department far icoak-hmgi 
eompleleiy investigated. The autiuMr {MeseBta w 
with an aecount of the capacity of bodies for ra^;; 
iatnii^ or communicating cold,— *the way to esti-^ 
mate the degrees of eDld,-^ow to measure. it8.ia«: 
tensity when piodueed by^ art, beyond that ^ea^; 
l^oy ed in ordinarr fi^eezing^ — how to aacertM the 
changes produced in water, between the gfeateat 
heat in summw, and the first degree of winter 
cold, — ^how to disceyer its different temperatnrea 
in (Mffi&rent regions, — the effects of cold as to pre^ 
aeoving or destroying the texture of- bodies^ mid 
how their expan«an:and contraction are caused by 
freezing, — whether any speeific virtues cxf plante 
are lost by the process of congdaticn and thaw?* 
ing, — an inquiry uMo the prodigious force o£ water 
when frozen,— -how far cold d^ceads in eardiaiBi 
water,-^the solidity of ice explained, tmd tim 
strength of the adhesion of its parts ; together inl4 
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siTiMly of otlier ciuioiiB expmmaitM too i 
10118 to be here particsiansed. 

The exodknce of his clianctar bad gained bim 
aadi uniyenal n^iect» thai hiaMajeaty, oat of dM 
oateam and a£feotion he had for ham, nnaaked aiia 
imaoliicitedt mMniaafted him to the pnnroaHhip of 
Etmi College* This hoBomable and IncntiTO 
jaffioa, Ihe fittest for him in the kingdcmiy he thonriit 
proper to decline^ oonCtaiy. to Ine advice of hta 
firirado. He alleged soTend reasons for this re> 
find; chiefly becanae he tfaonght the dnties of 
that onployment nught interfere with hia stodies, 
and he waa nnwilling to qpit that coone of life^ 
which be foond, by expeiienee» ao snitable to his 
Umpegt and oonstitiition ; and, above aU» be waa 
naonlling to enter into holy ordenywluch he jndged 
to be a ne ccasa ry qaalification for it. 

About thb tiao'h^.was inndredy by b«ng ap« 
pealed to^ in a oontroremwliich made a consider* 
able noise in the world; thededaionofwhicbyfrom 
Ibe bi^ lepntation he had gained^ waa nnivenalhr 
capeetod from bim. Hie caae waa that <tf liAr 
Vdentme Greatak^ ^ HoheiMie of his age, 
nAo claimed the pecaliar gift of cwmg diseases 
by the touch or stroking of his band. Thiseztra- 
ordinary person^ whose miracaloas powers have 
piocnred bim a niche in o«rf(enenl histories, was by 
birth an Irishman^ of good fiunilv, and competent 
ie» <rf a aerioaa or rather meincholy tewpcro* 
, and abost tbirty-seven yeara of age; he had 
Bge impnbe on hia mind that ^ God bad 
I biaa the UoBsiag of coring the king^s evil ; 
wUdi fab wife, who waa a notable woman, and 
Imd i^ied herself to the atady of suigory and 
pliyMc^ treated as a feacy.*' 
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Mr Greatmks, however, imde ^ eiqiolflMat ;« 
and perfonued sueh wcmders, that the Bishep'iK 
Court at Lisnore cited him to their bar ; and 
living iM» license fct practising, he^was prolul^edt 
to lay hands on any for the future. In JaniMry,i> 
1666, he waa invited to Ei^kuid, by ife Eaii^o^ 
Orrery, in hopes of his bein^ able to cure -ilia 
Viscountess Conway, residing in Warwkkdraey o§ 
an- inveterate headaeh; and though. -he fiiiied h^ 
this attempt, Ms performances botibi there and in 
LondiHi, became so extraordinary, that Mr Henry. 
Stubbe, a voluminous writer, thought fit to pubtieL 
a- treatise on the subject, giving an account of tbeaa 
miracles, and addimsed to Mi Boyle. Jn this 
piece, Mr Stubbe,. after, detatfing the character and 
personage of iim gifted physician, whom he iBpre-c 
sents as modest and ^^out, of a gzaoefid pnK 
sence, and having ^ in hia eyes and mien a viva- 
city and spiightlineis.lhat is nothiag comUMtt/; 
lays down this position, *^ That Godhad bestowed 
upon Mr Grreatraks a peculiar tempeiamaat^ oit 
composed his body of some patdcalar. femMte^ 
the effluvia whereof, being ii^oduced by friction^ 
should restore' the temperament of tiie debilitated 
paits, reinvig<»«te the blood, and dissipate; all fae-> 
ttttigeneons ferments out of the bodies of the dis- 
eased, by the eyes, nose, mouth, hands, and feet.''; 

These supematioal pretensions, togedier with 
their asto^dusg ^bcts, occasioned a great eontro-t 
v^«y, in which several very eminent and learaied 
virtuosi espoused his cause ; though others were 
disposed to attribute all his W4>nderfal per^oniisioea 
to- the mere efficacy, of friction. Both parties ad-* 
dnssed themselves to Mr- Boyle^ wiuv ki a? hasty 
reply to Mr Stubbe s pamphlet, gavQ his 
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joi ^k» whole -affair, in such a way ad r^fleets tlie 
ignntdat^eredit on fais [Hndeace and his leamitig. k 
usA^very long letter, and though written in tlie com- 
'pess ol a single morning, is reiJiarkably coi-rect i^ 
'dietion, pertinent in its oheervations, and abound^ 
ing with many curious facts to illustrate his sea* 
soning* Considered in a theological point of \de w, * 
i^ shewed his extreme tend^ness with regard to 
j^figion, and how jealous he was of admitting or 
coimtenancing any principles or opinions^ that he 
^lioaght might hare a tendjeiy^y to hurt or discre- 
dit it. 

Though he admitted the possibility of miraculous 
.g^te, siace he found no cogent proof of their, having 
ceased with the age of the apostles, and professed 
his readiness to be convinced of the cures in ques- 
.tton, upon sufficient testimony ; yet, when compared 
twith .those in Scripture, he foimd abundant reasoa, 
.from tlie obvicus^sparity, to justify fais sceptioism. 
In the physical part of liis letter, he does not deny 
that the touch of a hand, supposed to be endowed 
with healing virtues, may in some cases act as a 
specific in strengthening and invigorating nature ; 
especially when the force of imginsM;ion is taken 
into account, which has of itself produced stiunge 
jeffBCts, and may have an interest in the recovery 
by occasioning some lucky commotion in th^ blood 
and spirits, upon which^ amendment or recovery 
may sometimes ensue ; .as diseases are sometimes 
fri^itene<l away by a fit of passion, and some have 
been freed from tlie hiccough /or ague, by being 
told some piece of feigned ill news. 

In the present age.it may perhaps be thought^ that 
Mr Boyle ought to have laid more emphasis on dte 
power of imagination over oiganized matter, and the 
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effects of animal magnetisiii, or enthnsiasiD, aad re- 
jected altogether the notion of supematunil inflo- 
ences; bat it must be considered that he was deeply 
^^Tinced c^ the troth of the miracnlous giftaof the 
fouadeFB of Christianity ; and was, moreover, from 
the infinity of his resenrdies into natural causes, 
little disposed to reject facts and consequences^ 
■doiely because lliey could not be immediatelyre- 
conciled by analogy, to the small aggr^ate of ku- 
nan intelligence. His letter, therefore, was ex- 
actly such as noight have been expected from 
such a man. Besides exhibiting his piety and can- 
dour,, from which he was never known to depart, 
it is one of the clearest testimonies of his vast abi- 
lities and extensive information, that is ttnywhere 
extant. In this controversy, so near akin to ridi- 
enle, and so apt to excite party irritation, he con-~ 
ducted himself so worthily, diat no censure was 
ever penonally. applied to him by any of the dis- 
putants. 

In 1666, Dr John Wallis addressed to him his 
Hypothesis about the Flux and Reflux of the Sea ; 
and the frunous Dr Sydenham dedicated to him 
his Method of Curing Fevers. His own vfotks of 
this year were, his << Hydrostatical Paradoxes," ex* 
pUdmngthedoctrineof the pressure of fluids; llie 
distrilmtion of water in pipes ; and how it as<^nds 
in siphons and pumps, by the pressure of an ex-^ 
temal fluid, without supposing any abhorrence of 
a vacuum : and his <<Origm of Forms and Qualities, 
according to the Corouscnlar Flnlo8q>hy, illf^s- 
trated byexperiments. In these he explodes the 
useless iod imaginary notimis of theschpolmen, aad 
diewB that what was anciently ascrftied to die dii- 
aaerieal eflbcta of aabatantial fmas, aodrealqudi- 
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tiesy Bmy resnlt from the mere teztore and pomtMm 
of ports in bodies; he lays down the foimdalioii^ 
and deliyers the principles, of the mechanic philoso- 
phy, which he confinds by several very agreeable 
and instructive experiments. Besides tlwse, a num- 
ber of smaller pieces were published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of this year^ all connected 
with natni^al inqniries ; and which do equal honour 
to his ingenuity, the depth of his ju<%ment, and hk 
indefatigable pains in searching itfter truth. 

In i667, a very acrimonious attack was made 
iq;!unst the Royal Society, by the admirera of 
Aristotle and iJie old {^osophy, who, from hs 
first institution, had taken the alarm^ and aflected 
to represent the views of many of its membera, to 
be the destruction not only of true learning, but of 
religion itself. The great champion of the Ari»> 
totielians, was Mr Stubbe, mentioned above ; but 
it is hpnom-able to Mr Boyle, that even in the heat 
end invective of party z&il, notwithstancfing the 
decided part he took in his writings, he was treated 
by the meet violent <if his antagonists with the 
titraost respect ; and on his ewn part, he displayed 
a singular goodness of temper, in bening with the 
passion anS impertinence with which his learned 
assocfetes were assailed. The u^ty of his writ- 
ings which could not be doubted, was opposed as A 
inost triumpbrnt argument to the {^ulant charges 
of their adversariesi One of luS' fnends who todc 
& leading part in the controversy, observes, ^Uiai he 
alone hfd, even tiken, done enough to oblige all 
mankmd, and to erect an eternal monument to his 
memory ; so that had he lived in those days, when 
men godded their benefactors, he couid not have 
ninsS one ol tbe^fi^.phMses amoiig theur deilM 

VOL. M. F 
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mox^beli ; and that in his writings are to be found 
ijbe greatest strength, and the sweetest modesty, 
"tibe noblest discoveries, and the most generous 
self-denial, the profoundest insight into philosophy 
and nature, and the most devout and affectionate 
sense of God and religion/' 

Next year, Mr Boyle being resolved to settle in 
Xondon, left Oxford, and removed to the house €i 
his favourite sister. Lady Ranelagh, in Pall Mall ; 
to the great advantage of the philosophical world, 
4aid e^MBcially of the Royal Society ; as by thb 
means his corr^pondence was rendered more ef*; 
f^tive, And men of research could more regularly 
eiyoy his conversation, as he had set hours for 
receiving those who applied to him, either t<» :de- 
sire his assistance, or communicate any new dis- 
covery in science. His correspondence at this 
timewas very extensive, with persons of the greatest 
eminence, and most famous for learning in all 
|Mirts of Europe ; with whom he stood as high in 
reputation, as among his- own countrymen, and 
who were acquainted with his extraordinary merits 
through the Latin translations of his works, at that 
time the universal language of literary men. 

His philosophical publications of this year were, 
*\A Continuation of his Experiments on Air; wit^ 
a Discourse of the Atmospheres of Consistent 
Bodies;" *^ A Dtscoorse of Absolute Rest iu 
Bodies;** ^'An.Invention to Estimate the Weight of 
Water;** and " A Letter to Dr du Moulin ;** onhis 
Translation of " The Devil of Mascon, or a True 
RelatioiLof the chief things which an unclean Spirit 
did and said, at Mascon in Bui^gundy ;** — a narra- 
tive whi<;h he was not altogether indisposed to be- 
iieve, as it was attested to him by ^ leai^icd and 
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iriteliigent traveller. Dir du -Moulin, having a re- 
markable genius for Latin poetry, dedicated a col- 
lection of his performances to Mr Boyle, in which 
he commends his excellent talents for verse, and 
his partietdar relish for that kind of poetry which 
h devoted to religion. 

* In 1670, Mr Boyle published a book which oc- 
casiosied much specidation) as it seemed to con- 
tain a vast treasure of new knowledge ; and this 
too, grounded upon actual experiments, and argu- 
ments justly drawn from them, instead of that no- 
tional- and conjectural philosophy which, in the be** 
ginning of the 17tk century, had been so much 
hi fashion. This was a collection of ^ Tracts 
about the Cosmical Qualities of Thmgs, the Tem- 
perature of the Subterranean and Submarine Re- 
gions,*' && which are replete with the most in- 
teresting remarks on the internal constitution of 
physical bodies, the laws that regulate their mO'* 
tions and temperature, and the various discbreriea 
which, with much labour and ingenuity, he had 
nmde, by following the footsteps of nature, and 
studying her operations in those daric and impene- 
trable recesses, which seem td lie beyond the reach 
of observadon or experiment. He continued like- 
wise to enrich the philosophical transactions with 
papers on various subjects. But amidst all these 
labours he was attacked. May 1671, with a severe 
paralytic distemper; wiiieh, however, was removed 
by a strict attention to regimen, and proper reme- 
dies. 

From this period im^ the termination of his 
active-and useful life, his researches were so mime- 
rpus, and embraced sndi a variety of siibjects, that 
the mere catalogue of his works would carry as 
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far beyond our limits. Of those, relatuig to |^o- 
•epiml inquiries, may be menlioiied as tbe most 
■otedy ^ Gonsidenitioiis on the Usefulness oi Ex- 
penmental and Natural Philosophy ; and Tracts of 
a Discovery of the RareiM^on of the Air ; Nensr 
Experiments touching the Condensati<» <tf Air by 
mere Cold, and its C^pressicm without Mecha- 
nical Engines :" << Essay about the Origin and Vir- 
tae of Gems, with some Conjectures about the 
eonsistence iti the Matter of Fr^iow Stones;** 
^< Tracts, c<mtaintng New Experiments^ toudnng ih» 
Relation between Hame and Air; An Hydrostati- 
cal Discourse Sibont a Way of Wdl§^g Wstor; 
New ExperimMits of die positive orrelatiye ktity 
of Bocttes mider Wirt«r ; About the different pes- 
ssra of heavy Solids and Fhdds." 

In 1673, appeared his ^ Essays on the sbange 
Snbtilty, great j^caey, and detmninate Nature 
of Effluyinms ; with various f^qieriments «m Flame, 
the weighing of Igneous Corpuscnles, the pervi- 
ousneas of Glass to Fkme,** At, His comnumica'r 
liens to die TfannctioBs diisyMT were, ^SotneOb* 
seffationa about Shiniij^ Flesh, without nay sen* 
aiUe putitoftM^on ;" ^ I^qwriments on the Weighs 
«f the Atnios|dieM upon seme Bodies in Water ;" 
and <^ A Letter concerning Ambcfgris, and its be* 
hsg 8 vegetable production.'* He had also the 
hMonr of having the work of a ifistrnguiafaed 
loteigner dedicated to him, «».llie Hntory of Na* 
tme^by Astiioiiy le Grand, an efmnent CartesiaD 
philosopher, who implies to him the complimenl* 
whidi Avannes beatowed en Aristotle; that 
** Nature had formed Ina as an exemplar, or pat-* 
tem of Uie ti^^hest peifectloB to which humanity 
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hk 1674, he gave to the world anotber collection 
ofTraicts»<<OntheSaltne8eof theSea; theMois* 
tore of the Air; the Natural and Preteniatiiral 
State of Bodies, with a Dialoga» on the Nature of 
Gold f Theae were followed by hb Tracts << On 
Sitfipidoiis about some hidden Qualities of the Air, 
with an Appendix, touchmg Celestial Magnets; 
AniniadYersions on Mr Hobby's Problems of & i^ 
cuuib ; and a Discourse on the Cause of Attraction 
«iid Suction.'' The plipers wfaicli he transmitted 
sett year to the Society were, " On the Air- 
Bladdersin fishes ; NewExperinlents on the Elas- 
ticity of the Air ; and an Experimental Discourse 
pf Quidcsilter growmg hot with Gold,**—^ dis- 
coYery then reckoned highly important, by esta^ 
blishing a controvertod point in the Hermetic Phi- 
lOBC^ihy; and which drew from Sir Isaac Newton 
a. curious letter on the subject, cautioning the noble 
author to keep silence, until he should ascertaia 
the consequences of a fact so fayour^ble to the 
f^yraists* The regard which Newton had for 
Mr Boyle, appears from anotber long letter whkh 
he wrote to him, explaining his sentknenls upon 
tme of the most Idwtruse points ^philosophy, with 
respect to the etherial medium whidi in his Opliea 
he proposes as the mechanical cause oi gravitation* 
. In' 1676) he published ^^Experimei^, Notes, &)c.^ 
about the Mechanical origin «f partieular Qu^i* 
ties,;'' in which he treats at considerable lengthy and 
with his wonted accuracy and perspicuity, <^ Al-> 
kalis and Adds, the mechanical origin of Heat ^a^ 
Cold, the production of Tastes, Odous% Volatility,. 
Bzedness, ConrosiTe Action, Chemical Precipi- 
tation, Magnetism, and Electncity; besides two 
papers to the Sodety^s Traqsattions, ** On the Sur 
f2 
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p«ifieial Figvrai of Fhdds, la ooiitMl widi eidi 
oilier;' llinewwpdblidbedaboalK^ttttfabliiiie 
It 6«ii«f% anttwellnieoiis eeUecdenof y»w«ilB8 
in Litbiy vwy inaceiintle in the anaageomt^ tad 
wiihoiit the kaawledge or consent of the aaihcl^ 
Dr Cttdworth, mAor of the intdlectmd %8teB^ 
« feir fean alter thi% leeoonneaded him to haw 
ail hu writBig% which ware beeene ezceedia^y 
Bomeroaa, ttaaalated mti^ Laam, fcr die heneif ^ 
ikm lean a ed warM m geiieral» aad as affoidag liM 
moat aeeoie basia fe ttatoral philoeophy whldi 
had yet appeared. 

In 1678, Mr Boyfe'a << SherfMemoiial of aaaw 
Oba»vatioB8 made npoa aa artiftdiJ Oa ba taac e^ 
diat shines wi^oat an j mecedaig tlhiBtnKtio%*' waa 

SiUidied in HooWs CiUleriaii Lectores ; * An 
istorical Aecoaat of a D^radatien of gold Blade 
hy an Antt-^fedr," appeared this yaar^-'<*a te a at lB e 
whidi made a Tery great noise at home aad 
abroad, aad is looked upon as one of Ae most re-^ 
maricaUe pieces that efer fell ftmklm pen;; the 
ImM cooltuaed m H woidd hare 9sppeBBP&A mate-- 
^le, tf they had been adnm^ed by any e^b^* H 
detaSlsa kmgaadearioaaproeeai^ of tarodroehauFOf 
parified gold being debased, by ad^ng teitinaslate 
of nisieii, a munrte poriloa^ of a bfoimin powdeiw 
The attention <^efae]msto. has been repeaieAy di- 
rected to BiB^ar eipeiweBts^ bni the coqee* 
tales vpon the j^t ea oarona n ' in qu eii tion» h8f« beea 
wild and uasysteaiatod. Whmer ^ese leaideir 
made Mr Boyle a b^iever hn the tiaasanrtilioB^ 
metals, it is not easy to asceriahi ; bat at idf eteats' 
this detraois nothing liem the merits of the e ape * 
riment, winch is eertaiidy one of the most extra* 
oF^msry to be awt with ia the aanab of cheasis-; 
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hep Yh omhm aCtonptedl lo ndlite Ae pto- 
ee« ; thoiigk tiicre «« noi ynailk^mtemAdmM^ 
aninW of inBtaaeev wludi nan^ Icftd t^a more 
. aeeufste and sdentifo intwtniloit. 

In 1660» he pMiafaed « lie i^^rbi NoctHvea, 
and a proeen of a£K;tittiom«dtMiiiikg8iAwt«iie6 ; 
ANewLamp; aad iHrerv ikKperiiieat»id^o«t Ite 
l»odiieeBbkfli0Mof dienkd£ftdwlaB^ At the 
mmuA eleedoB of oftoets for tfae Roytd fioeieQf 
Ais rayr, he ww elected Frmdmtr^-^m. h^mmt 
^vivcli he decfise^ from Mi peedliar tettdi>niees «f 
cmMdeace widi regard t& the offidii eMhe te- 
qooed to he takmb Boi he bagged to mme€ 
dieiflythatlihooi^faeeoiddiioieetire-tfaeiiiiii tite 
iionoiiSMNie capacity iney iveie j^eased f9 tnnlt of 
far hin^ yet he hoped hie thoM not be a tselcM 
ttieiah^ of that learned hedf; ktAfHaOfMn^feiii 
tahf his aiid f or tfaeirimii^ aod hfo sMw df tiiei^ 



Dr Bttmet heiag at tfate tina amloy«d hi «m»- 
pffinghbHutoryof Ae Refenoadoii, Mr Boyle 
owni i a>ai ed tiery kigely lo^ ^ expefiee of ptib^ 
IMiaigit; aafaewae ahmyawadf toaidaDya»' 
dertaking which he concdved to be beaelkM to 
the wodd, liioarii fiem obvfcnw md fery hoiioar- 
ahlo ma^m^ «he gnatwr pact of aadh dharitieir 
iMs-eoDceptod* The eaaiie leanMd prebue after- 
^ratds tqBMBtitted to Uu fyom Aa Bhgcio, th^a 
ttM»iiiO!pt< aaeeuat; of hb tta*^ wfaidi he )Md 
diawB 1^ la Ae form of Imtwi addreaMd to Mr 
BoyH who eenpiiBieRtB Uai for hie jini«fto«» re* 
mariia and raiectiean^ niddir laere fim^ he oh^ 
n&twSf ** raiot a^Mttle to iaip tow boAr a itatesiiaii^ 
d critic and a dMie; «» wdl as la inaike the 
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• Amciig bis worics that ai^eared in 1681, and 
the foUowing yean^ were his " Dtaoonne of tfaiags 
ahoYe ReBHMi, mquLring whether a philosopher 
shoald admit there are aay sach ;** ^< New Experi- 
meBta and OhservalionB^niade npon the \cf Noo» 
tinea f ^' A Continuation of Ea^eriments on the 
SjMiBg and Weight of the Air> imde both in com* 
preaeed and also m factitiona Av^ aboat Fire, Ani- 
nia]s»''&(% : '^ A Letter to Dr Beale, concerning 
FieshWatermadeonl^of Sea Water:" <<Memoini 
of theNatnialHifltojyof theHimanBlood;" and 
'^£^q>OBilnent8 and Conaiderations about the Poro-. 
uty of Bodji^8 :" << Short Memoirs for the JSbitwwl 
History of Mineral Waters, with a great many 
cvrioqs experiments :" " An Essay on the great 
E£fects of ^ren languid and unheeded Motion, with 
an Appendix on 8<Hne causes and effects of the 
Salubrity and Xnsaluhnty. of the Air," — a treatise 
which was recetred with greats and more gene- 
nd applause than perhaps any of his oth^s : ^ A 
Discourse cm the Reconcileableness of Specific Me- 
dicines, to the Coipnscnlar Philosi^y, with an 
Appendix on the advantages of the use of simple 
Medicines."! 

The o^y. work of his that uppened in 1686, 
was his /F'ree Inquiry into tiie viilgaily recewed 
Notion of Nature^" one of the most important and 
useful of his pieces, and which wiU always be ad- 
mired and esteemed by such* as have a tine seal 
lor religiiim aiid intelli^ble philosophy* The fol- 
lowing yeBr{n:odueed ms ^* Martyrdomof Theedera 
and Didymna,'' which he had drawn iq> in his 
youth ; this was succeeded by a very curious and 
valuable yv^h, f A Disquisition into the Final 
Causes of Natural Things, and with what caution 
a Natoialist should admit them." 
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In this piece^ the author treats with g^t 
jadgment and perspicnitf, maav of tbti deejpest 
and most abstracted notions in philoMphy and rie- 
ligioQ, so as to give latbfiBction to the candid, 
widioat nmninff into any ofiensive specaktions ; 
which is a felicity, that> in cases of this naturey has 
very rarely attended the writings of any, exc^ 
Mr Boyle, whose care was eqoal to his ffliicknesBy 
and wluMe caution hindered him from nawirding 
any thing that might shock weak mind% or tender 
consciences. Flul Causes, he obsenres, designate 
some grand and general ends of the vnirerseysach 
as exercinng and displaying the Craator^s wi8doi% 
the commmiication of his goodness, and the admi- 
fation and thanks doe to .him from hk intelli£|ent 
(sreatnras: That all die soTecal parts of creation, 
erea of anunala and plants, were so framed and 
placed, as not ovly to persevere in their own pre- 
sent state, bat to conduce io the good and welfara 
of the wholes That it is often allowable, from the 
mawfest and apposite uses of these parte, to col« 
lect some oi tne particular ends for which the 
Creator designed them : That it is olional from 
the manifest fitness of some things, to infer that 
they were ordained to these ends by an intelligent 
agent : That we ought not to be hasty in condud* 
iag upon the partieolar use of a things or the mo^ 
tires that aaay hare iadnced the author of nataro 
so to frame it, drc 

hk the summer of ibis year, Mr Boyle was eon- 
elaiuied, against his will, to publish an account of 
eome accidents and iaoonremeaGee under which ho 
had long laboured, partly in justificatiou<^ ^s feme, 
and portly to iakma the world of the loss of many of 
his wriliag% which were ^dier atoleii from ium^ 
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or destroyed by corrosive liquors. This he dM in 
a public adTertisement, intended to serve as a^nd 
of explanatory prefece to such tracts as he might 
send abroad iA a mutilated and unfinished state. 
It woidd have been difficult for any other person 
io have- given such a notification, without incurring 
^e imputation of vanity or self-conceit ; but in 
Mr Boyle's case, it serves to give a h%her and 
more expressive notion of his worth and excellence ; 
and in fact was so important to himself and the 
public, that it could not be omitted. 
' The immediate reason he assigns for this adrer-^ 
tisement was, to satisfy the lovers of learning in 
general, as well as Bis own friends and acquaint-^ 
ance, why he did riot perform the several pro-' 
mises he had made, of publishing many discourses 
upon curious and useful subjects; and some of 
which were indispensable to the elucidation of se- 
teral of his treatises already printed.' The cause 
6f this was, the loss of many of his manuscripts by 
fraud or mischiance, some of which were surrep-' 
iitiously^ carried off by visitors, in who]e volumes ;' 
ds it was his practice, when he first began to 
write, to digest his materials into paper-books, 
which he suspected only fumtsbed greater tempta- 
tions to the dieft. H* then had recourse to single^ 
detached sheets, which he tliought more secure, 
is it woidd be difficult to carry away any conse- 
cutive part of a discourse. Still, however, ho 
could not prevent fraudulent depredations, and in 
this way lost many centuries of experiments, re- 
itoarks, explications, &c. ; and in addition to these 
misadventures,' his servant having broken » bottle 
of <nl of vilrioV the contents penetrated into -« 
ohest, where were deposited many pap^B feiishe^ 
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for press ; and in consequence, whole ti'eatises were 
either defieu;ed entirely, or.«o spoiled, that it wa9 
difficult for him to restore them to any degree of 
perfection. 

But these hardships were not all ; for he had 
grievous complaints to make of the treatment he 
had experienced from plagiaries hoth at home and 
abroad ; for many persons copied his works with- 
out naming him ; inserted his experiments, with a 
few trivial alterations, as their own ; and arro^ted 
to themselves sevei*al of his inventions. These 
misfortunes, he conceived, required sopie public ex- 
planation ; both to vindicate his character, and, ac- 
count for defects and seeming improprieties in bis 
writings. 

Notwithstanding all his care and caution, he 
now found his health and strength began sensibly 
to decline ; which set him upon devising the most 
economical methods in the expenditm*e of his time, 
80 as might be the most beneficial to the republic 
of letters. It was with this view, that he no longer 
communicated particular discom*ses, .,or new dis- 
coveries to the Royal Society, because this could 
not be done without withdrawing his thoughts 
from pursuits which he deemed of greater impor- 
tance. 

. For the same reason, together with the confu- 
sion into which his affairs in Ireland were, thrown 
by the turbulence of the Revolution,^ he resigned 
his post of Governor of the Corporatipn for piropar 
gating the goi^el in New England ; which he comr 
municated in a letter to Mr Le Clerc, . expressing 
the great satisfaction he liad experienced, for many 
years, in ^promoting so excellent a work; and hi^ 
regret at being obliged to resign so honowabl^, 
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and to faim so agreeable, an employineiit. ^ For 
my party" (says he,) ^ gratitude obliges me to 
wisb) bodi for yomr sake and liiat of tlie woik yon 
aie enffaged in, that your next Go?etnor may be as 
ftithhlwd afiectiwiate as your last, bat much 
more capable and prospoons : And thoogii I must 
cease to serve you in my lormer stattoii, yon wiH 
not find me more backward to serve yon in my ie>' 
dnced capacity ; and I hope yon ^1 do me the 
right to belieye, ^t I dudl heartily rejoice to see 
^ graitt and good woit yon are pmsoii^, prQ»- 
per in your dnnitable hands ; though I can have 
the hononr b«t to contribute my good widbes 
toit.'*'# 

Oih&r a»aiigemenS» w^re also made by this 
great and^amMle dtaracter, wlMh mdicated his 
eonsciousness how short iiie remaimng period of 
his Me mig^ bfs; and the calm deterramation he 
had adopted to apply it to the best advanti^ie. He 
published an a d v e rtne men^ containing his reasons 
for decHning 1^ usual visits which were thai pod 
bim, in xNtter diat he might not be ob%ed to er- 
fisost his|iowera^ by tsp^Sax^ daUyi wi& so nfiany 
penons; and m^ t^phjf a laiger p<Htion of ins 
tfane, toarf«Dge andrepabrthe decencies of his 
papen; .thiit^ as he had been serviceabks to the 
pid»lic in his life, the collections he left b^dnd him 
might not prov« uscdliess at his decease. Hecaosed 
aho a Itoard to be placed over his door, vnik an 
inscriptioB,' n^^nifving wfaeithe did and didne^re^ 
oeive visitoM ; wtnck he restricted, unless i^nns 
Tery extraordiaaiyoccaaotts, to two fttUdays ea<^ 
week, viz. on^tlie Imiieons of Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, being fm%n post days, and on Wednesdays 
iod Satnraaya^ in the aibenioonii 
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These smmgemeBta, which in another man 
.imgfat haTie seemed the efiiisions of ranity, or as- 
jmned importance, seire only, in hun, to diew the 
extent of his celebdty, and the ardoar of his lite- 
rary patriotism. His motives were so far snpericv 
to any affectation of greatness, as to permit hin to 
(do with ease and simplicity, what in other men 
.wonld have required mnch apology. 

Among the works which this retiretnait per** 
mitted hmi to fini^, was a <^ Curions C<41ection of 
Efaibontte' Processes in Chemistry^" which he de^ 
signed << as a kind of Hermetic Legacy to the stu^ 
dions disciples of that art," and which he earnestly 
requested a particular friend to impart to the wm-ld 
fmthfully, and in his own expressions. Hiis Col- 
lection, however, was never published, as well as 
•onfe other curious tracts relating to the tame sub* 
ject, found among his chemical papers ; which, it 
is said, he left oiders to be submitted to the in* 
ejection of three physidans ; being umvilling to 
l»ye them lost to die public These are supposed^ 
by some (^ his biograpl)«^ to have contained many 
important discoveries, especially on his fkvourite 
study of chemistry, which was perpetually open- 
ing to him such a new scene of wonders ; and 
their sttppriession or destruction has been consi- 
iated im irreparable loss. From various circnm-' 
stanees) it has been conjectured that Mr Boyle be- 
)kir&^ in the possibility of transmutuig other metals 
into gold. This persua^bn, it is said, was avowed 
by himself to Dr Halley, and has been assigned aa 
t^ reasoil o£ his having procured the rep^ of ft 
statute of Henry IV. agidnst the multiplying of gold 
and silver,'— an opinion which has since been oon** 
sidn^d as without fimndatioQ. 

VOL. II. o 
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In 1690, was published his ^< Medidna Hydros- 
tatica, or Hydrostatics applied to the Materia Me- 
dica, shewing how to discover whether medicines 
be genuine or adulterate ; to which is subjoined, a 
way of estimating Ores by Hydrostatics.*' He had 
prepared materials for a second rolume, as he in- 
forms us, but which never appeared. The follow- 
ing year, he communicated *' An Account of some 
Observations made in the great Congregation of 
Waters, by lowering down bottles into the sea, 
600 feet from the smface,"-— «& experiment wfaidi 
he had made several years before, in order to re- 
solve some difficulties concerning the coldness of 
water ; and, which he tells us, made a great noise 
in the Court of Charles 11. Tlie last work he pub- 
lished himself, was his ^< Experimenta et Observa- 
tiones Physicse, wherein are briefly treated of 
several subjects relating to Natural Philosophy, in 
an experimental way, to which is added, a smaH 
Collectimi of strange Reports, Part L'* Hhe se- 
cond part never appeared. 

Besides these works which chiefly treat «f na- 
tural science, Mr Boyle published several others, 
which were more intimately connected with reli- 
gion, and some of which have been already no- 
ticed. In 1674, he published a treatise entiUed, 
^ The Excellency of Theology, compared with 
Natural Philosophy." This ducourse was written 
in 1665, when, to avoid the iatal plague which 
then raged in London, he was obliged to retire 
into the coimtry, and frequently to pass from place 
to place, without having the benefit of his books. 
In 1675, he published, without his name, ** Some 
Considerations about the RecencileabieBess-efRea^ 
eon and Religion,** to which is annexed, ^ A Dis- 
course about the Possibility of the Resuirection." 
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Thk work was intended to consist of two parts, 
one to shew, that the Christian need not lay aside 
kis Reason ; and the other, that he is not cojfn- 
manded to do so ; hut he thought proper to keep 
liiis part from accompanying the former, which 
seemed the most reasonable, and most likely to 
make impression on that sort of persons, whom he 
chiefly designed to persuade. ^' Though (says 
he) it be a mistake amongst many, to think tliat 
to embrace our religion, we must renounce our 
reason ; and that to be a Christian, one must cease 
to be a man, and what is more, forsake being a 
philosopher ; yet I must make the negative answer, 
that I do not think a Christian, to be truly so, is 
obliged to forego his reason ; either by denying 
the dictates of right reason, or laying aside the 
use of it." 

This position he proceeds to establish, by oflfer- 
xng proofs, or positive inducements ; as well as by 
iMiswering such objections as might be alleged 
against it. Several propositions are submitted to 
the reader's consideration : That Christianity ought 
to be distinguished from the dogmas of pmicular 
churches and sectaries, who have obtruded their 
own inventions as parts of religion, increas^d the 
number of its mysteries^ and confounded it with 
scholastic subtleties which would have puzzled 
St Paul, as well as Aristotle : That a distinction 
must be kept between reason considered in itself, 
and reason as exercised by philosophers, or sects 
and societies of men ; since many things may dis- 
agree with their axioms and conclusions, which 
are not contrary to sound reason or true philo- 
sophy : And that the doctrines of religion ought 
10 be viewed in connecdon, and not suigly or se- 
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paratelf; once many things, if so considered, may 
appear tmreasonable, which yet may be very cte* 
^ble, if considered as parts or consequences of a 
general system. The som of his reasoning is, that 
pure Chnstianity being amply attested by proper 
arguments, so that its proofs, whedier they be de^ 
monstratire or not, are sufficient to justify a n^ 
tional and prudent man's embracing it, the objec* 
titms drawn from reason against it, do not prore 
the belief of it to be inconsistent with reason^ nor 
outweigh the arguments alleged in its defence. 

In 1685, he produced anoUier excellent theolo- 
gical treatise, entitled, ** Of the high reneratioii 
Man's Intellect owes to Grod, peculiarly for his 
Wisdom and Power;" whidi was only a part of a 
much lai^r work, intended afterwards to be giyen 
to the WOTld. in 1690, he published his << Christiaa 
Virtuoso, shewing that by being addicted toexper 
rimental philosophy, a man is rather assisted than 
indisposed to be a good Christian, Part L To 
which are subjoined, 1. a Discourse about the dis* 
tinction that represents some things as abore rea« 
son, but not contrary to it. 2. llie first chapter 
of a Discourse, entitled, Greatness of mind pro« 
moted bv Christianity.'' In the advertisement to 
this work, he mentions a second part of the Chris« 
tian Virtuoso, which he had began, and intended 
to complete; but sickness, business, and a multi- 
tude of visits whidi he could not avoid, so dis- 
tracted and retarded him, that he was induced ta 
lay aside his materials to some future opportunity. 
This part he did not live to finish, but it appeared 
in its imperfect state, in a subsequent edition of his 
works. 

In this little Tract, which may be r^Karded as 
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cfiBO ^ die ablest defences of theolofly, afaiasl the 
•tyjeetions of scientific sceptics mt vma ewet 
penned, he shews that a deep insight into BUtHre, 
instead of alienating the mind from rekgion, tends 
to confirm a man in the belief of it, and to increase 
his veneration for its divine author. ^ It hath 
commonly been looked upon," (says he), " as very 
strange, that a diligent cultivator of ezperimentid 
philosophy should be a zealous embracer of the 
Christian religion; orthat a great esteem of the one^ 
and a reverence for the other, should be compa- 
tible in the same person : But we hope to make it 
fq>pear, that if the experimental way of philoso- 
plusing contains any thing wh^k may indii^se a 
man to assent to the truth, and live according to 
the laws of the Christian religion ; those few things 
are abundantly countervailed, by the peculiar advan- 
tages k sScid^ a man of a well-disposed mind, to- 
wards making him a good Christian ; provided his 
mind inclines him to make a pious application of 
the truths he discovers." 

These advantages he states to be, a confirmation 
of. our belief m &e existence and chief attfibutee 
of the Ikkfy which iq^^ear from the fttbric and 
sUucture of the umvene,— -in the immortality of 
the soul, which receives many convincing proofs 
from what philosophy teaches of the physiblc^ of 
mind and body, and the essential difoenoe of their 
attributesy-^in the doctrine of divine providence, 
80 manifestly inculcated in the excellenit contriv- 
ances and regular vicissitudes of nature ;*-and widk 
regurd to Christianity, philos<^y may be equally 
serviceable, by enabling us the better to examine 
the testimony of its witnesses, the intrinsic charac- 
ter of their writings, and even the ai'gument 

g2 
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pounded upon mtracles, wfaidi so many have at« 
tenopted to explain away as delusions or iiDposai<* 
biliti^ ''It may further/* (he remaiks), '^ dk* 
pose an experimental philosopher to receiye the 
Christian religion, that it lielps him to judge ligbt 
oi those strange miracles which are pr<^oeed and 
beliered as such ; for the knowledge he bath of 
jkhe operations of nature in mathematic%meehanic8y 
and chemistry, will help him to distinguish betwixt 
ithose things that are strange and surprising, and 
those that are miraculous — ^betwixt natural magic 
and the effects of diyine power ; and will discover 
those subtle cheats and collusions of impostors, 
which, for want of a knowledge of true philosophy^ 
have eluded a great many, eyen learned men, and 
drawn them into idolatrous superstitions^ or other 
erroneous tenets.*^ 

Among others of his religious treatises, was 
bis <' Free Discourse against Customary Swear<» 
ing with a Dissuasive from Cursing,'* which was 
not published till after his death. There wero 
a great many papero on theological sid>JQct« 
found among bis manuscripts, but never pvib-» 
Msbed ; the list of which may be seen in Dp 
Bircha edition of bis works. Of his posthumous, 
writings that have been given to the world, tfaa 
following are the titles : — <^ The General History 
ef the Air, designed and begun ;'* ^< Medicinal £x«» 
perimentSp or a Choice Collection of Remedies, for 
the most part simple, and easily prepared ;** <^ Ge- 
neral Heads for the Natural History of a Coontry, 
great or small, drawn out for the use of travelleiB 
and navigators ;** ^' A Paper, containing an account 
of his making Phosphorus:" << A way of examin* 
ifg Waters, as to Freshness or Saltness ^** <' Tha 
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ThkA aad last Vdume of Medicinal Expeii* 
niMitB ; or s Collectioa of Choice Reme^es, &c« 
used m Families, and fit for the use of Country 
People." 

In the Bommer of 1691, there was a sensible al- 
teradon of his health, which premonished him that 
death could not be very remote, and induced him 
to think of settling his worldly afiairs. Accord- 
ii^y, in July, he executed his last will and tes- 
tament ; to which he afterwards added seyeral co- 
dicils. In October following, his infirmities in- 
creased, which was probably occasioned by his 
tender concern for the illness of his beloved sister, 
Lady Ranelagh, wfth whom he had long lived in 
the greatest harmony. She died on the 23rd of 
December ; and on the SOth, she was followed to 
the grave by her distinguieAied brother, who died 
•bout twelve o'clock at night, in ihe 6dth year of 
his age ; with so Httle pain, that it was evident life 
vwaat out merely for want of oO to maintain thiJ 
fiame. He was interred, on the 7th of Jandoy, 
at the imper end of the soulii side of the chancel 
of St Martm's in the fields, in Westminster, near 
the body of his sister. His foneral was decent^ 
and as much' without pomp as possible, consider- 
ing the number of persons of distinction that at-; 
tended, besides his own niunerous relations. <Di* 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, preached his funeral 
sermon, fr<mi Ecclesiastes, iL 26 ; an excellent and 
most suitable discourse, and containing many ap- 
]Nropriate remarks on the virtues and charities of 
tibe honourable person in ques^on. 

In lus pers<Hial appearance, Mr Boyle is repr^- 
snated.as tall, but slender; his countenance pale 
and emaciated, though in youth his complexioft 
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vros fresh and healthful. Hid coiuititiitraii had h^ 
pome 80 tender and delicate, that when he went 
alnroad, he had dirers sorts of cloaks to pat on» 
"H^idi he regulated by his thermometer, according 
to the temperature of the aiv. Considearing the 
feebleness of his comrtitution, and the ^vBakaess of 
his eyes, the quantity o£ his reading, writing% and 
experiments, must appear astonishing. Hie sim- 
plicity of his (Met was remaricabie, and taall ap- 
pearance, was that which preserved his life so long. 
This he practised so strictly, that in course of 
about thirty years, he neither ate nor drank to 
gratify his appetites, but merely to support nature ; 
and such was his regularity, uiat he nerer once 
trani^essed in the quantity or kind of whateyev 
was prescribed for him. 

In conirersation, especially at first, he hentated 
a little, but did not stammer^ His speech was 
slow and deliberate ; and be was extrDmely candiii 
and a&ble in conversation. Though inclined ua^ 
turalLy to be choleric, he had gained a perfect as- 
cendency ores this passion. His modesty wa» 
such thi^ he did not dictate to others, but pro-' 
posed his own sentimensts with due distrust, andir 
was ready to hearken to what other» suggested. 
When he di£fered from any, he expressed hnnself 
in so humble and obHgkig a manner, that he waa' 
iiever known tb treat with neglect, or efiend any 
person in his whole life, by any part of his eon- 
duct. He could be warm, when there was a pro- 
per occasion for warmth, that is, in the cause of 
truth, which he always vigorously defended ; but 
in Ids reproofe, he never used angry or reproach- 
ful expressions. He was pardcufauiy careful 
never to speak ill of the absent, and if the dis- 
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eoorae at any time bore hard upon any character, 
he was immediately ralent; or would interpose by 
jxfprooi or raillery, to give the subject another 
tinii* 

What adds to the beauty of his character, is, that 
he was the same in his most secret recesses, as he 
appeared to the world. He affected nothing that 
was solemn or supercilious ; and it was never dis* 
covered that any artifice was concealed under all 
this appearance of goodness. • He had nothing of 
frolic or levity about him, — no relish for* idle or 
extravagant pleasures ; but he had a great deal of 
becoming cheerfulness, as well as good nature, and 
tender friendship. His conversation, especially 
among ladies, was iacetious and agreeable ; and hiis 
humour, even on other occasions, was sometimes 
so copious and lively, that Cowley the poet, and 
Sir William Davenant thought him equid, in that 
respect, to the most celebrated wits of that age. 

His mode of life was altogether plain and unaf- 
fected, with an utter neglect of pomp in clothes, 
furniture, or equipage; and thouj^ he was not 
^mobled like his four elder brothers, this was en-* 
tirely owing to his own disinclination, as he was 
several times >offered a peerage, which he constantly 
refused to accept. He was too upright and con- 
scientious in principle, to practise those arts neces- 
sary to grat^ ambition, and therefore withdrew 
himself early from Courts and public affairs. It vfga 
his lot to live in an age of turbulence and .insecu- 
rity, both in Church and St^te ; which gave him 
so true a notion of the vanity of titles, and the 
danger of power, that instead of soliciting either . 
he was anxious to decline and avoid them. Bm 
his exti'aordinary w<Mth and reputation procured 
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him tihat access to kings which is genenOtf le- 
served as the exclusive privilege of Bobiltty. 
Charles II. and his saceessois, James and WjUiaHS^ 
were all so highly pleased with his conversatioii, 
fhat they often used to discoturse with him whh 
great familiarity. 

He never was married, thotigh it appedrs sere- 
ral very advantageous proposals were made to him ; 
one anonymously, and another on the part of Lady 
Mary Hastings, sister to the Earl of Hnntingdon : 
but he still persisted in his resolution of living: 
single. It is mentioned by Evelyn, that he courted 
the beautiful and ingenious daughter of Carey, 
Earl of Monmouth, and that to this passion WR» 
owing his Seraphic Love ; although it does not 
appear from any of his papers that he ever enter- 
tained the least thoughts of that kind. 

His character and reputation for learning went 
far beyond any of his contemporaries, and has seldom 
been equalled in any age. From the beginniag oj his 
life he raised such hopes, as thostf vrho considered 
him most attentively thought it scaredy poemble 
ever to see realised. Yet without £ear of flattery, 
it may be affirmed, that he surpassed even thor 
highest expectations^ He made philosophy the 
business of his life, from the two noblest motives 
that man could possibly conceive ; the desire <riF be- 
ing serviceable to his kind, and of manifestii^ the 
goodness of the' Divine Creator. 
. ^is performances are recommended, not more 
by the novelty, variety, and usefrdness of the sub- 
jects he treats, than by the easy and fruniliar van'* 
ner in which they are handled. He accoBwnodrtc^ 
himself to the unlearned, as well as to the philwo- 
pher and the scholar; communicating with the 
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utmost candour and simplicity those numerous 
ai]d important discoveries, which he had made, of^ 
ten at an immense expense of labour and application. 
Beginning with his reader at the elements, or fun- 
damental principles of things, he conducts him 
with exquisite judgment, through all the regions of 
nature, to furnish him with subjects whereon to 
exercise his faculties. He has been every where 
-careful to shew, that the best and most solid foun- 
dation for philosophy is its usefulness to mankind ; 
andlliat to manifest these advantages, is the only 
way to gain it the reputation it (^serves. With 
iiim it was an active and not a mere speculative 
etndy, as it had been in the hands of schoolmen 
Bnd alchymists. He had the justest. conceptions 
of truth that the human mind can frame ; so cau- 
tions in examining and reporting, as to avoid the 
least imputation of credulity; and on the other 
liand, so well acquainted with the powers of na- 
ture, that he never presumed to set any limits to 
them, or hindered any accession of knowledge by 
that sort of incredulity which sometimes attends 
fiuperior learning. His design was to examine into 
die constitution of things, to see into what prin- 
ciples they might be resolved, and of what they 
were compounded. - 

This experimental process was not restricted to' 
any particular brandi of science, but applied in its 
full latitude, to all the elements, and all the bodies 
they mix willi, or go to compose air, earth, fire, 
jand water, were all scrutinized, and tortured by ex- 
periments, to confess their natures, offices, uses, 
the wisdom and design of their creation, &c. In 
opposition to those who would represent the wotfd 
flsa rude heap of confused iDacdve matter, he cosh 
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▼mces US that it is a gnmd and noble macUne, coor 
.tinuidly actuated, and goyemed by a most wise and 
beneficent Being, who ke^ all its parts in mo- 
tion, and regulates them according to certain reci- 
procal laws. By bringing men acquainted with 
these laws, he has tai^;ht them to make use of the 
same stratagems and contrivances which nature 
herself employs ; shewed them how to make the 
most advantageous application of those powers, 
and how to make the several branches of natmvl 
knowledge mutually assist each oth^, and all con- 
spire in Uieir turn, to the same great principle ci 
utility. 

There is no profession or condition among men, 
but may be benefited by his discoveries. The 
merchant, the mechanic, the scholar, and the gentle- 
man, 9ie all under equal obligations to him; Ha 
exhilHts l^e arts and trades in a new light ; and 
makes them what they reaUy are, a part of natund 
philosophy ; reveals some of their mysteries ; and 
advances the most proper means to encoiuage and 
multiply them. The g^dsmitfa, the lajndary, the 
jeweller, the dyer, the glass-maker, artisans of aU 
kinds, will from 1dm receive useful infoilnation, as 
to the working, managing, and employing to ad- 
vantage their various commodities, materials, and 
engines. The mineralist, the miner, the assayer, 
are instructed to find, and separate their ore to the 
greatest profit, to increase the <}uantity, to meUo- 
late, and enrich, and purify then* metals ; and ao* 
curately to distinguish the genuine from the eotun* 
terfeit and adulterate. The husbandman, the arbfai"* 
teet, dsid the builder, waj from him learn something^ 
of their respective arts, and how to choose the best 
materiids for their sev^nd purposes. Hie paiiti^ 
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i« shewn b^w te mbe «iid iiii{Wove hia collars ; die 
p^ysiciaJiy the aoatoinist) the apothecary^ ami ik» 
chemist, ore all indebted to him for discoyeries 
and preparatioiia in 9QBie branch or other of their 
pTofessionq. No part of mankind has been ne- 
glected by him^ but he has sheiivn a more parti- 
cular regard -for those arts and sciences wher^ 
the health and happmess of the human species ia 
concerned* Medicine he haa considc^y and im* 
Iffoved in most of its departments ; shewn how tQ 
distingash genuine drugd Irom adulterate — ^the 
way in which specifics may act, — ^how to judge 
of the salubrity of air, water, and climate, — and 
^w to examine and apply the virtues of mineral 
tarings* 

In short, there is ^eaircely an art^ or professioo^ 
or produc^n in nature, that has not derived Bom» 
yaluable adrantages from his expenments and di»* 
^pyeries. His philosophy was not exp«aded ii| 
building aerial scheuieiB, or chimerical andromantio 
theories ; it wasf altogether taken up with ordinary 
and £emuliar objects^ whose hidden properties and 
ises he called forth, and explained in the most 
easy and familiar terms ; surp]9ing ipen with <i 
sight of their own ignorance in regard to things so 
^ear them, so important in themselves, and so ne^ 
ceaaary to the welfare and true enjoyment of hm-* 
vmn l^e. 

What principally recommends him, and dia^-r 
gnishes him from the vulgar herd' of cheinists, nar 
twalists^ and philosophers, who in his time en-* 
§Bg^ JA these studies, either frt>m the vanity of 
loinning. a system, or the soidid ambition of en^ 
riching diemaelves by the disceyery of imaginary 
gold, ia the candour, generosity, and beneficence 

VOL. II. H 
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oflHvdiflposilioflu He wm mt iimiienfle pdsiB and 
cxpttiiM in making his inqiiiriea; he sparod no 
time^ no money, no diligence in ponming discove- 
ms for the public advantage, wiUiont any yiew to 
increase hia own fortune, whidi he happily llioagfat 
Boffident of itself. His soul wns as ^rest and no- 
ble, as his genins was comprehensiTe ; for he made 
the woild a gmerons present of all the fraits of 
his hiboiin, witibMmt the least estpectalion of re- 
ward. 

And what shews him in the.most amiable point 
of light, he was for above the selfish pleasore of 
being admired for a genius, or raising a r^atadoa 
as the founder of a sect. Though he wanted not 
capacity, or abilities to hare constructed a pompous 
and maj^iificent system in natural and chonical 
science, more durable p^haps than had ever ap- 
peared in the world before, he noUy despised this 
poor but Ottering gratification ; expresdng himself 
with the childlike humitity of Newton, ihat not- 
withstanding all he had done, — all the labour and 
eaqiense he had bestowed on natural inquiries, — 
the vastly numerous and important discoveries ha 
had made, he saw nothing but the first dawnings 
of science, — sketdied only the mdiments of natu- 
ral knowledge ; and charged posterity to considar 
him but as a beginiier, and not to stop short with 
his observations, but to pursue theur researches 
through all the regions of nature, in the full assu- 
rance, th«t the iuraier tliey inquired into the woika 
of the universal Architect, the more beanty and 
harmony, the gnater use and satuiactioii they 
would find among them. His discoveries have 
sated and extended smce his death by 
I of active and intdligent opernton^ who 
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haireft]! profitiedby bis researdies, a&d proved kis 
iavi(M)le fidelity to imth. Bat the saperior ad- 
▼ances of sdeiH^ will not lessen the opinion' of 
his high merit, at least in the mind of aay liberal 
and enlarged inquirer into nature^ Had he lived 
in the present age^ he wotdd hare- been inexpres- 
sibly delighted to see natural knowledge making 
. such rapid and extensire improTements, and wonld, . 
no doubt, have Inmself coatribnted to accelerate 
its progress. 

These eccapatkn», ineeesant and ditersified as 

f they were^ formed but one department in the wide 

and almost boundless field of his acquirements. 

Besides his acquaintance with the constitution of 

, ni^ure, the productions of almost all countries, the 

- virtues and properties of plants, ores, and minerals 

in different cHmates, he was intimately fiimiBar 

with many other branches, not connected with ex- 

' perimental science. ** His knowledge," (says Dr 

. Burnet), ^ was of so vast an extent, that if it were 

Bot for the variety oi vouchers, I should be afraid 

to say all I know. He was a great master of liie 

Greek language, and read the New Testament in 

the original urith such attention, that he could 

• have <pioted it almost as readily as the English 
versien.^ He carried the study of the Hebrew 
tongue very fixr into the Rabbinical writings ; so 

• that he could have quoted. mnarkable passages 
. very readily ; and he drew up a grammarin it fmr 

his own use^ He learned l^ewise the Chaldee, 
and the Syriac, purely, as he said, to be able to 
read the divine discourses of our Saviour m bis own 
language i and he would have gained a tlKMrough 
knowled^ of the Arabic, if i1m infirmity o& fia 
. eyes Imd not imermpted his pi^gcess in it.. 
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He had read «o nrach of the Fathers, ^t he 
had formed a dear judgment of all the eminent 
mtos. He had read over a vast nuinher of com- 
menteries on the Scriptaree, wMdi he hadatadied 
to so food purpose, and with so critical a strictness, 
that few men, whose profession obliges them chiefly 
to dat sort of learning, hare gone beyond him in it ; 
and he had so great a regard for that sacred Book, 
winch he compared to the diamond among procioos 
stones, that if any one in discourse had dropped 
aught that gave him a clears view of any p^^s^ge 
in it, he received it wi^ great pleasure. The 
B^e was his constant study ; for he had not onfy 
several chapters read to him every day, hut once 
a-week he had a chapter read to him in Hebrew, 
and for several yean he set apart every Saturday 
morning for the same purpose. He had gone wim 
great exactness through the whdle controversies of 
religion, and had a just idea of the enlare body of 
divinity. He run liie ndiole compass of ihe ma- 
thematical sciences ; and though he did not set up 
for an inventor in them, yet he knew even ike ab- 
stmsest parts in geometry. Geography in ihe sere-' 
ral branches of it, that related to navigation or tra- 
velling, history and books of travels were his di- 
veruon. He w^t very nicely through all ^m 
plots of physic, only the tenderness of his nature 
made him less able to endure the exactness of an- 
atomical dissections, specially of living animals, 
though he knew these to be most instructive.'' 

To these vast and almost incredible acquire- 
ments, he added the cfaaiacter of a sincere and 
exemplary Christiah ; so that we are at a loss 
vihick to atoire most, his extensive knoaHbdgife, 
or his exalted piety. These ezcaUenoes k^t 
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iMMSd with each other ; the fonner never earned 
flimtOovanity, nor the ktter to enthusiasm. He 
was regular in the exercises of deyotion ; and most 
constant and serious in his secret addresses to the 
Deity. He had the profoundest veneration for the 
great God of. heaven and earth; so that tbe very 
name of God was never mentimied hy him, witb* 
put a pause and a visible stop in his discourse^ — a 
practice in which he was so exac^ that one who 
was acqnamted with him above twenty years, nevfer 
remembered observing him once to £ul in it. 
Never did religion sit more easy upon a man, or 
add greater dignity to a character. He had pos- 
sessed himself widi such an amiable vde w of Chris- 
tianity, separated from either superstitious prac- 
tices, or the soiimess of parties, that he condemned 
whatever tended to lessen its obligations, or raise 
feuds and divisions among its professors. He al- 
ways considered it as a system of truths, whi^h 
ought to purify the hearts, and govern the lives of 
thq^ who eudbraced it. He loved no narrow 
thoughts, no low or Ugotted opini<»s in religion ; 
and was thm«ibre much troubled at the dilutes 
and schisms which had arisen about trivial mat- 
ters ; wlule the great and most important, as well 
as most vniversclly acknowledged truths, were by 
all sides lamei^bly neglected. 

His zeal waer Kvely where the interests of true 
religion were concerned ; hvA it never led him to 
mingle in the- intestine war» of theological contro- 
versy; and as he did not shut himself ^cdiisiv^y 
wblun any party, so neither did he reprobate othera 
who were of different sentiments. He had a most 
particular aversion to all severities and persecu- 
tions for c^msdeBce sake. ^ I have seldqm,'' (says 
h2 
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t)r Burnet), << obseired him to flpeak with mot^ 
licAt md indignation, than \dien that came in his 
Wsy.** Hiough he always expressed his jndgiAiail 
and inclination to he for the Church of Engltni^ 
yet he was an advocate for moderadon to ^bose 
who dissented from it ;* and at ihe Restonitieii» 
when the Episcopal clergy retaliated on the e}eeted 
Puritans, with nneiiiistian and inhnmim wmAtft 

* HU ittschmeiit to Um ciUblisbecl church he n* 
tatned, even fn the times when Prelacy^ was abolished; 
and though his charity extended to all different sects, he 
never frequented separate assemblies. It is recorded of 
him J that he once went, perhaps out of curiosity, to hear 
&Kr Henry Vane preach, who was at that timenpu|ed tbi 
bead of a new sect, called Seekers. Sir Henry's teit 
was from Daniel xiL 2 ; a passage which has always been 
reckoned one of the clearest proofs of the resurrection, 
to be found in the Old TestaUient, but which the prea^er 
ingeniously wrested to his own use, the whole aoope of 
his discourse b^ng to shew that many doctrines of raUk 
gion, which had long been dead and buried, should in 
the latter days be awakened into life, and many false doc* 
trines should, by the power of truth, be doomed to iixtmt 
and everlasting contempt. When the harangue was con* 
eluded, Mr Bojde stood up in presence of the congvu- 
gation, and stated his objectioBs, '< thinking himself ob- 
Bged, for the honour of God*s truth, to say, that the mean- 
ing of that place, which was expressly referred to by our 
Saviour, by way of asserting the resurrection, ihould not 
be suffered to evaporate into allegory : and that H its 
literal meaning were demed, he was ready to prove ity 
both from the text and context in the original langua^^ 
and from the best expositors, Christian and Jewish*** 
When Mr Boyle sat down, Sir Henry rotee and said, that 
he agreed with him, as to the literal sense of the words $ 
and that his disepurss was only in the way of such occa- 
sional meditations, as he thought edifying to the peqple» 
Some of Mr Boyle's friends afterwards remonstrated wi^ 
him on the boldness of this conference, especially con- 
sidering the popularity of Vane^ and the enthusiaam of 
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be held freqneiit coafemices on the sab|ect with 
TeaBa6aa9 StiUingfleet, Burnet, and Barlow, recom- 
AiBndmg them to have flomething written in de^ 
limce of liberty of conscience ; whidi he poblii^ed 
at his own expense. 

His diarity to all who were in want, espedally 
to those learned men who were cruelly doomed to 
fl*nig||^ with necessities, was quite extraordinary. 
Great airaas were freely distributed by him, with* 
oat ^e partialitieB of sect, kindred, or nation: 
for he considered himself aa a part of hama|i na** 
tore, and a debtor tp the whole nice of men. He 
took care to do this so secretly, that even those 
who knew all his oth^r concerns, could never dis- 
cover iAks channels of his bounty. Except the per- 
sons themselves, or those immediately intrusted 
with the ^air, none ever knew how a very large 
proportion of his estate, which went away invisi* 
Uy, was distributed ; ev» he himself kept no ao* 
count of it, lest it might fidl into oilier hands. << 1 
^peak," (soys Bishop Burnet), ^< with full know- 
ledge on this article, because I had the honour to 
be mide use of by ham in it. If those who have 
fied Miher from the persecutions in France, or the 
calamities of Ireland, feel a sensdble decay of their 
•ecret supplies, with which they 'were oftai fiir^ 
sished, without knowing from whence they came, 
they will conclude that they have lost not only a 
purse, but an estate ; which went so fr^eely among 
them, that I have reason to say, that for some 
years, his charity went beyond £ 1000, per annum. 

his auditors : ** But, (said he) having no little awes of 
that kind upon me, I thought myself bound to enter tlie 
Utts with him, as I did, th^ the sense of the Scriptaretf 
might not be d^mved.'* 
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In Wales, nuoiy of the poor noncoiiformirt mi- 
nistera were relieved by his bounty; andurlrekmd 
he ordered rery large gifte to be made to the lo- 
cnmbents of those parishes where his estates ky, 
as well as to the snnriving widows of those who 
were deceased. This he did upon two occasions^ 
to the amount of nearly £600, and ordered by his 
wffl^ another distribution of an indefinite amounty 
as fiar as Ms estates would bear. It appears also 
that his steward had orders to set aside, erery year, 
ftbouf a fifth part of the clear aunual income of 
his tythes and impropriations, to be employed IB 
pious uses. 

His zeal for the Christian religion extended it- 
self beyond his own country and connections. In 
1677, when he was a Director of the East India 
Company, which he had been for many years, and 
was even instrumental in procuring tneir charters 
he was very earnest in recommendmg to them the 
propi^tion of the gospel in those countries where 
their commerce gave them an opportunity, and 
where they had flourishing factories. ^ It seemed 
to me,'* (he observes in one of his letters), ^ very 
fit, that we whose endeavours God had of late so 
signally prospered, should pav him some little ac- 
knowledgment of his many blessingB : and that r»< 
membering ourselves to be Christians, as well as 
merchants, we should, attempt to bring those coun- 
tries some spiritual good things, whence we so fire- 
quently brought back tempmd ones: And I 
wished the Company, in particular, should have the 
honour to silence the reproaches of those who I 
wish had less pretence to upbraid the Ptotestants, 
and among them the English, with the neglect of 
making oroselytes to the Christian religion." 
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To promote this meritorious object^ he caused^ 
the following year, at his own expense, a transla- 
tioa of the New Testament to he made into the 
Malayan tongue, which was printed and distri- 
huted over all the East Indies. He gave a noble 
reward to Dr Pococke, for translating into Arabic 
Grotins's excellent treatise " On the Truth of the 
Christian Religion ;" and was at the dbaige of a 
whole impression, which he took care should be 
dispersed in all the countries where that language 
was understood. He was resolved to have carried 
on the translation of the New Testament in the 
Turidsh language, but the Company lliinking thb 
a duty incumbent on themselves, he had only the 
merit of contributing largely towards the under- 
taldng. He expended £700, on the edition of the 
Irish Bible, "vduch he caused to be disseminated 
in Ireland, ** for having that poor ignorant people 
informed in the true knowledge of God, in their 
own language." 

He was also a very liberal benefactor to the 
Highlands of Sco^tend, in contributing towards 
the Gaelic translation of the Scriptures, for their 
use. ^* The inhabitants of the Highlands," (says 
the document which gives an account of this cha^ 
rity), *^ have never had the Bible in their own 
language. Some endeavours were formerly used 
to have it printed in that language, but they proved 
unsuccess^l. The honourable and pious IV^ 
Boyle, who had caused to be printed at a ^eat 
chiD^e, 5iOO Bibles in Lrish^ has sent above 200 into 
Scotland ; which m^e one book for each parish in 
the Highlands, which are of very lai'ge extent, con- 
taining great numbers of people. Tlie same ex- 
celldDl person was at the chacgeof printing for the 
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we ef ihe' HigUMidiBra, 30(K) Catediisms fund 
.Piiiyer-bo<to> with wmae panages of Seriptnrey 
ettnlaioiiig the prindpal heads of the Chrifltlan re^ 
ligion ; they neyer having had any sudi he^ he- 
Cm. He hath also given money to r^rint other 
3000."* 

* '* In all those pUees (this document proceeds) wheie- 
Bibles have been sent, the people express a wonderful 
joy, and a great desire to know the word of God ; so that 
they who can read are at some pains to teach others to 
read also. And such is their zeal, that they send for the 
Bible, sometimes to one part of the parish, and sometimee 

•to another, that they may read on the week days ; and 
then they return it to the churpb on the Lord's Uayr 
that all may hear it read publicly. And it is very re^ 
markable, that, amidst the public commotions in.^ot 
kingdom, (occasioned by the Revolution) scarce any of 
those Highlanders who have recdved Bibles and C«te- 

■ cbissM, and been instnictedr have joined themselves to 
the adversaries of the present happy settlement.** To 
some of these benevolent grants, specific conditions were 
annexed : That ministers should not only read several 

' chapters every Lord's Day, but on odier days, as they might 
have occasion, as at baptisms, burials, marriages, ftc. 
And that the Bible, being for the sole use of the parish, 
could not be alienated from this design ; so that if the 
minister died, or was removed, the Bible was still, to be 
kept and preserved for the use of the same parish. It is 
remarkable that, in this country, so famed for Its atten- 
tion to religious education, the Highlanders should have 
been unprovided with the Scriptures in Aetr. native 
tongue, till 1690. The zeal of Boyle was not followed 
up with a corresponding charity in their own country- 
men; and, notwithstanding the various exertiotis tlmt 

' were subsequently made, the means of knowledge were 
long miseiabiy inadeqnate to the demand. .It was not 
till 1802, that they obuined a complete translation of the 
Bible ; and it cannot be recorded without a blush, that 
half of all the population are still unable to read V and 
that 100,000 persons are wholly wiliiottt the Bibit t ' 
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He was a warm fromoter of the design iar 
vprnidiiig the gospel In AIBericl^ for which he gave 
J&300, during his life, and in his will he set apavt 
£ 100, more, '^ to he employed as a stock fw the 
velief of poor Indian ConyertsJ' These and va- 
rious other henefiictions were gratefully acknow- 
ledged, in many letters from the famons missionary 
Elliot of New England. 

But the mostmemorahle proof of his regard^ 
tiie interests of revealed religion, and that hy which 
he is hest known, is the foundation of the Theolo- 
gical Lecture in London, that hears his name, and 
which has given occasion to so many eloquent and 
ahle defences of revelation. The hnsiness for 
iriiichhe appointed these Lecturers, who were to he 
elected for a term not exceeding three years, ^ was, 
among others, to he ready to satisfy real scruples, 
and to answer such new objections and difficulties 
as might be started, to which good answers had 
not been made ; and also to preach eight sermons 
in the year, on the proofs of Christianity, against< 
notorious infidels, viz. Atheists, Theists, Pagans, 
Jews, and Mahometans ; not descending lower, to 
any controversies that are among Christians.'' 

From this noble institution have proceeded 
many learned vindications, both of natural and 
revealed religion, from men who have been 
ornaments to science as well as to the church,. 
Bentley, Harris, Clarke, Whiston, Butler, and a 
multitude of odiers, wiiose writings have done 
eminent service to the cause of trudi, and reared 
a system of evidence which no sophistry or subtlety 
can overturn. Though their reasonings may not, on 
every point, be alike important or convincing, they 
have certainly contributed to increase the numbeE 
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of nitiditti and well-informed helie^eirs ; notm^- 
standing their utility has been doubted or disp^* 
raged, even by some who were zealous Mends of re* 
li^n. It cannot be denied, however, that while in 
Catholic countries, where the creed is implicit faitl^ 
and where theological disensdonfl am either {nro- 
flcribed as heresy, or cramped by the fear of tor- 
tures and inquisitions, the mass of the populatioii 
b almost whoUy divided into ignwant bigots w 
determined infid^ ; in this country, where Chxia- 
tianity has been canvassed with severe and fear- 
less inquiry, there are peihi^ amidst all our m- 
fidelity, more believers, than in any other nation 
whose principles are established on the <»ly se- 
cure basis of sober examination and rational ooa- 
viction. 

Such is an outline of the life and labouxB of this 
extraordinary person, whose merit transcends all 
that has ever been said in his praise, and which 
would require abilities equal to his own, even ta 
do them common justice. Considered in every 
point of light, as a man, a philosopher, and a Chria- 
tian, he came as near perfection as the defects 
of human nature would allow ; and though he waa 
unambitious of feme, yet the most univmal enco- 
miums, both at home and abroad, were confemd 
on him while living, and have constantly attended 
his memory. 

Asthe reputation he had acquired m his lifetime 
had reached to many and distant countries, so that 
no stnmgere, who Ind any taste for learning or pbi> 
losophy, ever left England widiout seeing nim ; so 
after his death, literary men of all nations, were e»- 
ger to heap honours on his tomb^ and have endea- 
voured to outvie each othor in their cionnuenda- 
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tjoiw oi his character. His own cowMryiBen, Bur- 
net, Shaw, Birch, ^oulton, Hogheei, Granger, 
Johnson, and Priestley, have spoken of him in the 
highest style of panegyric, as the father of pneu* 
matic philosophy, the most nsefiil and intelligent 
iiiqairer into nature, and the first experimenter, 
that opened the tiiie path of chemical science to 
the world. 

The continental philosophers were no less sen- 
sible of his worth, and not behind the most ar- 
dent of his admii-ers, in expressing their respect 
and veneration. In Italy, his philosophical writ- 
ings, were highly eet^v^e^ though three of his 
v^gious treatises were forbidden^ by order of the 
Sacred CoUege^ to be read. Mprhoff, Stellius, and 
Mangetus in Germany; Marsilli, Regnault, du 
Fresnoy, &C. in France ; the celebrated historians 
Bayle and Rapin, hare all spoken not only in com- 
mendation of his private chwacter, but ranked him 
as the great improver of the experimental sciences, 
to whom the learned world is so much indebted. 
The illustrious Boerhaave, who bore a near resem- 
blance to him, both as a philosopher, a chemist, and 
i| Christian, after pronouncing an elegant eulogium 
on his works, thus concludes : '< Such is the ex- 
tent of this admirable writer's fiame, and su<^h the 
honour he has done his age and nation, in foreign 
countries, where his reputation will extend itself 
in tl^e,same proportion with true science, and his 
glory, last as long as there shall subsist a true spirit 
of. learning." 

- Almost every writer, in short, who mentions him, 
doiBs it with epithets of iwplause ; and.t«ikes plea- 
sure in ranking him with bacon and Newton. His 
birth happening the same yeai* that Lord Bacon 
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died, this coincidence gaye riae to a very just and 
happy compliment, which seemed to havQ strack 
the observation of almost all liis encomiasts ; that 
he was the person designed by nature to succeed 
to the labours and inquiries of that extraordinary 
man, who appeared to have made him the inheri- 
tor of his inquisitive genius, and bequeadied to 
him, at his departure, the mantle of true philo- 
sophy.. 

Amongthefriends and professors of Christianity, 
a cloud of witnesses mi^ht he produced, who have' 
borne their public adknowledgments to his nume- 
rous 1)ene&ctions, and done their endeavour to 
render his character worthy of the approbation of 
posterity. Some of the preachers at the Boylean 
institution, have outdone themselves in striving to 
do justice to the piety of its founder. His smgle 
example, as Dr JBumet observes, is the simplest 
and most convincing of all arguments, what human 
nature is capable of, and what the Christian reli- 
gion can add to it, — ^how far it can both exalt and 
reward it, — and how divine and pure a thing it 
must be in itself, which produced so long a series 
ctf great effects, through the whole course of this 
shining life ; which must ever be considered as a 
pattern for imitation, and amongst the master- 
pieces even of that Great Hand that made it. 

To sum up all ; our sketch, which hias already 
extended beyond its due limits, may justly con- 
clude in the language of triumph and confidence 
employed by the same venerable prelate : ^ Whata 
thing would mankind become, if we had many sudi ! 
and how little need would there be of many books 
writ for the truth and excellency of our religion, 
if we had more such arguments as this single in- 
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•tance. We might here challenge the whole tril^ of 
libertines, to come and view the nsefalness as well 
as the excellence of Christianity, in a life that was 
entirely dedicated to it, and see what they can ob- 
ject ; — We might charge them to sum up ue many 
great and good things to be found in him, and from 
Sience to contemplate to how vast a sublimity reli- 
gion can raise a mind, that does both., throughly 
believe it, and is entirely governed by it." 
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CAPTAIN JAMES WILSONS 



Captain Wilson is well known as the able and 
enterprising conductor of the first Christian mis- 
sion to the Sonth Seas, m 1796,— «n expedition 
at that time novel in its character, and altogether 
unprecedented in its object. He commanded the 
ship Duff, which was purchased and fitted out at 
the expense of the Missionary Society, for the pur- 
pose of introducing the blessings of religion, and 
the arts of civilized life, among the remote and bar- 
barous islands of the Pacific Ocean, — ^the destina- 
tion fixed upon by the Directors, as llie most eli-' 
gible for commendng the* benevolent exertions of 
missionary zeaL 

Hie singular prudence and ability with which 
he discharged that important trust, not only con- 
tributed materially to the success of the expedi- 
tion, but stamped a general character of respecta- 
bility on the Society ; which speedily manifested 
itself, in the increased confidence and popularity 
which the subject attracted, both at home and 
abroad ; and it tended also to secure many favours 
and valuable privileges, both from our own and 
other governments, who have lent an attenlive ear 
to their official representations, and extended the 
shield of their protection over the heads of those ad- 
venturous apostles of Christianity, idio have since, 
mider the patronage of numerous societies, carried 
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the message ei sahation to almost ev&ej region 
of the habitable earth. 

The life of Captain Wilson was marked by a 
strange variety of changes and misfortunes^ and 
- fiimishes a narrative, which, for diversity of dr- 
eumstances, affecting incidents, and striking illus- 
tration of the happy influence of religions prin- 
ciples, has but few equals. It affords, at the same 
time, a beautifiil and remarkable development oi 
those kind but mysterious operations of providence, 
which oft»n makes events that we consider ad- 
verse or accidental, to terminate in some, wise and 
salutary result, and accomplishes the most momen- 
tous changes in our lives, by means of the most 
UttprODUsing instruments. In the early period of 
his life, the perils, imprieonments, and almost in- 
credible sufferings he endured, throw an air of ro- 
mance over that part of his history^ which makes 
it resemble more the adventures of a fabidous hero, 
than a literal detail of truth and £a€t. These in- 
teresting evoats have been recorded at considerable 
length, as tending, not merely to gratify a laudable 
curiosity, but to affect that particular view of his 
diaracter, which it is our main object to elucidate. 
It is chiefly, however, after he had weathered the 
storms of captivity and adverse fortune, and re- 
tired to enjoy, in calm security, the fruits of his 
successful speculations in commerce, that his nar- 
rative becomes a subject of importance, by pre- 
senting him as a convert to the truth of religion, 
and one of the earliest and most distinguished 
agents, in its propagation among the heathen. 

Captain James Wilson was bom in 1760, 
and was the youngest son of nineteen children. 
i2 
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Hb father, who was Commander of a ship in thd 
Newcastle trade, trained him from his earfieM 
years for the sea service, a profession for which he 
soon discovered an excellent capacity. He en- 
tered the navy while quite a youth, and served in 
the American war. He was present at Budcer'a 
Hill, 1775, the first regular hattle that wss fought 
between the British army and the Colonists; ai^ 
at Long-Island, where the Americans effected a 
dextrous retreat, under cover of a thick fi^. 

On his return to Europe, he obtained a birth aa 
mate of an East Indiaman, a preferment for wMcb 
his nautical experience sufficiently qualified him. 
On their arrival at Bengdl, he quitted his ship, and 
engaged in the service of the country. His bold 
and seaman-hke conduct spee^ly procured fanfi 
both friends and promotion. He was employed as 
the bearer of dispatches to the ^cobar Idands ; tb 
advertise the ships returning from the East, of the 
arrival of the French squadnm, under Suffitan, on 
the coast; but from the leaky state of Us smaH 
vessel, he was obliged to put about for Madtas^ 
and when off PnUcat, where he (fisoovered th« 
French fleet, he was under the necessity of nmf 
nihg her on the beach to save their lives. 

When he reached Madras, the British troops in 
that settlement, under Sir Eyre Coote, were in the 
greatest distress, and in danger of starvation ; their 
stores being nearly exhausted, and all supplies b^ 
sea cut off by the French squadron, then at anchof 
at Pondicherry, while the army of Hyder Ali in- 
tercepted their provisimis by kouL Several shipi^ 
laden with rice, were lying ready for their relit^, 
but the enemy's fleet being directly in the way, 
^ey durst not attempt the passage. The Gover- 
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nor of Madras, appiised of Mr Wilson s courage 
itod dexterity, offered him four btmdred pagodas 
if he would undertake to carry down the ships 
with supplies for l3ie troops to Cuddalore, near 
whidi Sir Eyre Coote was encamped. 

This hasardoQs serrioe he engaged to perform x 
«nd emharking immediately with four yessels un- 
der his command, all narigated hy Hindoos, with* 
out a single European otx bnrard, except himself, and 
a military <^cer on his passage to the army, he 
pro ceeded, with sulfici^at caution, to conduct the 
long expected stores towards their destination. By 
a piece of smgular good fortune, he passed th^ 
Rendi fleet near Pondieherry, in the ofiSing, at 
mich a distance as not to be discorered, at the mo- 
ment when they were occupied in repaixing their 
ivkter casks, which had been stayed, while lying 
(m shore to be filled, by a party of the British 
grenadiers. Tliis providential escape enabled him 
to bring in: the wh^e oi the cargoes entrusted to 
his conroy, which proved a most seasonable relief 
to the army, already reduced to extreme neces* 
sity, and tmreatened with impending famine. For 
iIbb fortunate adtentuie, which produced him 
nearly £1000, he vecttred the most cordial ac^ 
knowledgments of the General, who invited him 
next day to dine with his Staff, and placed him 
at his right hand, in testimony «f the high value 
he set upon Ms services. 

He continued} tint some time^ to be employed in 
carrying down supplies, Without meeting with any 
diing in these voyages particukrly interesting. On 
one of these occasions, however, while conveying 
a valuable cargo of military stores for Sir Edtwa 
Hughes, whose nmmuBition had been exhaustMi 
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in a late engagement with the enemy, under &(- 
fteinjhe was unfortunately captured by the French; 
and carried prisoner to Cuddalore, which had lately 
fallen into their hands. Here he found the of- 
ficers and crew of the Hannibal doomed to the 
same captivity. At first the officera were per- 
mitted to be at large on parole, and entertamed 
hopes of being shortly exchanged ; but these ex- 
pectations were sadly disappointecL 

Hyder Ali, who had oveirun and desolated a 
great part of the Camaticy and hoped, with the as- 
sistance of the French, to expel tiie British from 
the whole of that territory, was then using every 
ejOfort to get English prisoners into his hands ; in 
order to tempt them into his ranks, ^th^ by 
bribery, or the tortures of a lingering death. Suf- 
frein was prevailed upon, by an offer of 300,000 
rupees, to deliver up to him all his prisoners at 
Cuddalore, though the greatest indignation was 
testified by the Commander and Officers of the 
fort at this infamous bargain. All the a^ves on 
parole were accordingly ordered tobe snrrendfiradi 
without delay, to the escort appointed to carry 
them next day to Seringapatam, there to j<Hn the 
standard, or be exposed to the brutal cn^ty, of 
the Hindoo conqueror. 

No sooner was this mtelligence communicated 
to Captain WiBon, than he determined that very 
night, if possible, to effect his escape ; although no 
ol£er alternative remained, than drq>ping from the 
rampart into the river that ran at the foot of the 
walls; in hopes of making his wl^y across the coun- 
try, to some neutral set&ment, before he should 
be discovered. He intimated his design to a bro- 
ther ofBcw, and his own servaal^aBeiigaleeeboyy 
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who both reeM^ved to accompany hkn in bis flight. 
They bad concerted to meet on the ramparts as it 
grew dark, before the guard was set, and silently 
drop down from the battlement ; but ere the hour 
arrived, his companion's heart failed him. The 
Captain, with his boy, stole unperceived to ihe 
spot, and as not a moment was to be lost, he 
leaped down from a height of about forty feet, and 
fortunately pitched on his legs ; but the shock of 
so great a descent made his chin strike against his 
knees, with such tiolence, that he tumbled head- 
long into the rirer. Upon recorering himself, he 
returned instantly tb the foot of the wall, and 
caught the boy, who dropped from the same 
height, safe in his arms. 

All that part of the Tanjore country is low, and 
intersected by rirers branching from the great Cole- 
roon, some of which are very wide, and dangerous 
from the rapidity of the tides, lliese obstacles, 
however, embarrassing as they were, it was neces- 
s&rf to encounter. As their hopes of safety de- 
pended mainly on the distance they could readi 
before the morning light, he pushed resolutely fcnr- 
ward ; aad taking the boy on his back, as he could 
not swim, he crossed three arms of the river, di- 
recting his course towards Porto Nuovo, about 
foikr lemgues and a half distant. Near this place, 
they were challenged by a centmel, whose in- 
quiries they fortunately eluded by concealing them- 
selves. Tne river here vroa very broad, and greatly 
agitated by the tide. Taking the boy again on hu 
back he plunged in, but after they had advanced 
a considerable way, the boy became so terrified 
in the midst of the breakers, that the Captain was 
compell^ to return and put him a-eiiore) other- 
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wise they must have inevitably perished together. 
After directing him to a place of secmity, he 
plunged again into the waves ; but the tide running 
m 60 strong, he found it impossible^ with all his 
effortB, to gain the opposite side, and was glad to 
turn Iwck, after being carried to a considerable dis- 
tance up the stream by the impetuosity of the 
current. 

Here he providentiBlly discoreredy on the dry 
beach, a canoe, which he instantly seized, and was 
preparing to launch, when two Indians ruined upon 
him, demanding to know whither he was going, 
and what his intentions were. Seizing the outrig- 
ger of the boat, as his only weapon of defence, he 
told them, in a determined tone, that he had lost 
lus way, and was proceeding to Tranquebar, where 
he had urgent bv^ess that reqiiired instant dis- 
patch. Overawed by his stem and undaunted air, 
the two black assailants laid down their paddles, and 
when he had drawn the canoe to the river, they 
peaceably rowed him across. He continued hu 
route, favoured by moon-light, and after travelling 
several leagues, he reach^ the Coleroon before 
day-break, mucli exhausted with anxiety and fiei- 
tigue. 

The width of this mighty river, the parent of all 
the others he had crossed, caused a momentary dis- 
may and hesitation, as he stood friendless and soli- 
tary on its sandy brink. But the approach of morn- 
ing, and the perils of delay, dissipated his reluctant 
timidity, and castmg himself into the flood, after 
long struggling, and almost in a state of insensi- 
bility, he reached the land before sun-rise. He 
now congratulated himself that all his dangers were 
paat, and his liberty secured ; but these flattering 
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expeetationB proved only the harbingers of new 
and more afflicting calamities. 

Upon ascending a sand-bank, to look around 
him, he was immediately discovered by a party of 
Hyder's cavalry, scorning the coast. Unable to 
fly or resist, he was seized in a moment, and 
stripped naked, his hands tied behind his back ; 
and in this situation he was driven before them se- 
veral miles to head-quarters, under a Imming sun, 
and covered with bHsters ; having travelled, as he 
supposed, since he quitted his prison, more than 
forty miles, besides <all the rivers he had crossed. 
The officer there, who was a Mahometan, and 
one of Hyder*s chieftains, interrogated Wilson 
sternly, whence he came, and wither he was 
going? The prisoner gave him an ingenuous 
account of his escape from Cuddalore, and the 
reasons for it, with all the circumstances attend- 
ing his flight. The officer regarded him at first 
as an impostor, and could not credit his narra- 
tive; telling him, that no man ever yet passed 
the Coleroon by swimming, or could possibly 
escape the alligators. But being assured of the 
&ct by evidence he could no longer doubt ; his 
indignation changed into reverence, and he began 
to look upon him as a being of some superior or- 
der. 

From this place he was marched back, naked 
and hadf-£Bunished as he was, to his former prison ; 
and as an additional punishment for his flight, he 
was refused permission to join his fellow-officer% 
and thrust into a dimgeon among the meanest cap^ 
tives. Next day he was brought out, chained to 
a common soldier, and in that deplorable condi- 
tion, in a burning climate, ordered to march on fool 
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to Seringapatam, nearly five hmidred miles dktaoft. 
His companions, though unable to procure him any 
redress, expressed their concern by endeavoaring 
to alleviate his miseries, and supplying liim with 
clothes and other necessaries for his long and toil- 
some journey. But the avarice of his brutal con- 
ductors soon deprived him of these slender accom- 
modations ; for no sooner had they reached the 
first halting place, than they again stripped him 
to the skin, and left him once more exposed to 
the rays of a vertical sun. 

They added insult to cruelty ; and after grading 
him on all day, at night they thrust him, still 
chained to his fellow-sufferer, into a damp un- 
wholesome prison, crowded with other miserable 
objects. In various villages through which they 
passed, he was exhibited to the country people as 
an object of curiosity, many of them having never 
before seen a white man. There he was com- 
pelled to present himself in all possible positions, 
and to display all the gestures of which he was 
capable, that hb mercenary keepers might obtain 
money at the expense of their captive. 

On their way, he, with other prisoners were 
brought into Hyder's presence, who strongly urged 
them, as the only means of regaining their liberty, 
to enlist in his service, and profess his religion ; 
which some of them were induced to do, to escape 
from the horrible barbarities they had suffered. 
But Captain Wilson, though a strsmger to any no- 
bler principles than those of honour, rejected this of- 
fer with disdain, and resolved to encounter death 
with all its horrora, rather than desert his country, 
or exchange the creed of the Christian, for that of 
Mahomet ; although, as a matter of faiUi, he prq- 
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bably regarded all religions with equal indiffe- 
rence. 

In consequence of this inhuman treatment, and 
the forlorn state to which he was reduced, from 
the want of food and clothing, his health had be- 
gun to sink under such a complication of severi- 
ties. He reached Seringapatam, however, greatly 
weakened by disease ; his limbs con-oded with the 
irons, his body covered with sores, and emaciated 
with dysentery, which had attacked him in addi- 
tion to the rest of his afflictions. Here a new se- 
ries of calamities, and more aggravated wretched- 
ness awaited him, for he was thrust, without food 
or medicine, into a noisome dungeon ; and cooped 
up with one hundred and fifty-three fellow-suf- 
ferers, who were chiefly prisoners of Colonel 
Macleod's Highland Regiment. He was loaded 
with the very uons -which Colonel Baillie had 
worn, of thirty-two pounds weight ; and kept 
chained to a conmion soldier night and day. This 
extraordinary rigour was inflicted as a punishment 
for his daring to escape, as well as for his rejecting 
the tempting offers of Hyder s friendship ; for the 
other officers, among whom was General Sir David 
Baird who afterwards avenged their wrongs by 
storming this very city, were permitted to be at 
large. 

In this horrible captivity, he remained two and 
twenty months, oi unvaried and inexpressible mi- 
seiy. The place of confinement allotted to the 
common soldiers, was a kind of area or square, co- 
vered above, but exposed on all sides to the wind 
and rain. Thus, without any bed but the eai-th, 
or covering except the rags wrapped round him, 
he continued, fastened to his wretched companion, 
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and sufiSsring the extremity of disease and priva- 
tion. Their whole allowance was only a pound of 
rice a^^y for each man, which they had to cook 
for themselves. This scanty portion, which was 
often of had quality, was scarcely suffid^at to 
mau^tain life, much less to appease the cravings of 
raging hunger ; and they were compelled to the 
disagreeable resource, in order to make up the de^ 
ficiency, of collecting and frying the white ants, 
which pestered them in their priaon. The rice was 
brought in, not in separate rations, but in a large 
basin ; and in order to secure an impartial distri- 
bution, and prevent any from taldng more than 
their share, they provided themselves with a small 
piece of wood, rudely formed into a spoon, which 
no one was suffered to use but in his regular 
turn. 

Such unexampled misery was more than the hu- 
man constitution could bear. The hardy and ath- 
letic Highlanders fell among the first victims. 
Dropsy and flux were making daily inroads into 
tins melancholy group of sufferers, and rapidly di<- 
minishing their numbers. How Captain Wilson 
escaped, is truly astonishing. Often was the dead 
corpse unchained from his arm in the morning, 
that anotber living victim might take its place, and 
fall by the same disease. Yet he himself recovered 
from the attack whidi he had when first carried 
into prison, and for more than a year maintained a 
tolerable state of health. 

Before his captivity expired, however, he was 
seized with the usual symptoms, and felt the effects 
of the disorder that had canied off so many others. 
His body and legs swelled exceedingly, so that his 
diains were too strait to be endured : his face be- 
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came livid and bloated, and every appearance seemed 
to indicate the moment of his dissolution to be at 
hand: And when his circnmstances are considered, 
—-exhausted with famine and disease,— breathing 
the infected vapours of a prison, — and bearing a 
weight of iron, cankering and consuming his flesh, 
it seems next to a mii-acle that he could ever have 
recovered or survived. A singular incident, how- 
ever, whether by design or accidental^, is not said, 
proved the mean»of unexpected and instantaneous 
relief. He happened one day to exchange his 
usual allowance of rice for a small species of grain, 
called ratche pier, which He eagerly devoured, and 
being very thirsty, he drank the liquor in which 
it Was boiled; and such was the effect of this diet, 
that in a very short time his body was reduced al- 
most to a skeleton ; and though greatly weakened, 
he felt completely relieved. The same remedy 
was recommended to others, and tried with great 
success by many of his felloe-prisoners. 

By this time the ravages of death had greatly 
thinned their numbers, and it is probable the few 
that remained^ the living monuments of Ali s 
cruelty, would not have struggled much longer 
with their miseries, had not the victories of Sir 
£yre Coote happily compelled the Barbariaa to 
submit ; and extorted from him as one of the con- 
ditions of peace, the release of all the British cap- 
tives. At this anuoimcement, the prison doors 
flew open, when a scene of inexpressible wretch- 
edness presented its^f. Of one hundred and fifty- 
three brave men, only thirty-two remained, in a 
state of disease and emaciation, that told too plainly 
the dismal history of their sufferings. Their hu- 
mane and compassionate deliverer^ Mr Law, son 
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to the Bishop of Carlisle, immecliately provided 
them with food and clothes, and dressings for their 
wounds ; but the kindness of their friends had 
nearly proved, to some of them, aa fatal as the 
cruelties of their oppressors. Though cautioned 
against the dangers of excess and repletion, their 
ravenous appetites could not be restrained ; and 
they devoured their meat with such voracity^ as 
completely to sui'charge the weakened and ex- 
hausted powers of nature. 

Of this number, Captain Wilson was one. Af- 
ter devouring, with too great avidity, a large piece 
of beef, he was almost mstantaneously seized with 
a violent fever, became delirious, and for a fort- 
night his life was despaired of. His constitution, 
.which had resisted more than human nature seemed 
capable of enduring, sustained, in the moment of 
liberty and abundance, a severer shock than it 
had yet received, from die complicated infliction of 
fetters and famine. But in the counsels of Su- 
preme Wisdom, it was determined that he should 
not thus perish ; for He who had watched over him 
in prisons, and in perils by sea, restored his un- 
derstanding, and brought him qnce more back from 
the gates of death ; though as yet he acknowledged 
not the hand of his deliverer, nor expressed one 
sentiment of thankfulness, in gratitude to his bene- 
factor. 

A supply of clothes had been humanely for- 
warded to the destitute captives, by Lord Macart- 
ney ; but there not being a sufficiency for all, some 
had one thing, some another. To Captain Wil- 
son s shai^^ a very large military hat fell,* with a 
banian and pantaloons, very much in disrepair. 
As soon as he was capable of undergoing the fa- 
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tigues of the journey, be jmned some others of his 
countrymen, and proceeded to Madras. Here he was 
received and welcomed, in the kindest mimnei*, by his 
former Mends, who were not a little astonished at 
the grotesi^figure he cut in his tatteredandmotley 
habilimente ; which, added to his meagre persoir, 
made him very much resemble a maniac Their 
hospitable treatment soon restored him to his 
wonted strength and spirits ; and he. began to 
think of entering i^n on service, as he had yet 
obtained but a very scanty provision. Accordingly, ^ 
he made a voyage to Beneoolen and Batavia, as ' 
first mate of the InlelHgence. Beneoolen is a 
most unhealthy place, and few who visit it escape 
without the putrid fever. On this occasion, there 
was a very great mortality among the crew of the 
Intelligence; every European onboard, except Cap- 
tain Wilson, having died before they left Puley 
Bay. A recruit of black men were taken in to 
navigate the vessel, and alter visiting Batavia, they 
returned to Bengal* This proved to Captain- Wil- 
son a very prc^fi^ble voyage, though- his heakh had 
suffered materially. , 

In this manner her contfinuied, for a year and a 
half, to improve his fortune ; and became himself 
the Commander, as well as a sharer in the vessel. 
By one of those mercan^e speealations> the suc- 
cess of which seems often to be determined by the 
most trifling circnmstmices, he rose' at once to 
prosperity and independence. Taking advantage 
of a sttdden and unexpected turn of the wmd, he 
got the start of ail ^ other merchantmen' bound 
for the same port, and findmg the markets very 
much in want of the artides with which he was 
freighted, he obtained Us own price for the greater 
k2 
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part of his goods, as there was no competitor to 
contend with him. Thus in one month, and hy a 
singular occurrence in his favour, he realized a 
sum sufficient to induce him to retire from busi- 
ness, and exchange the toils and ha2»]'ds of the 
sea, for the comforts of domestic society. 

With this Tiew he embejked, in 1794, asapas-- 
senger in a ship that was returning from Bengal to 
England. On the voyage, he had frequent disputes 
about religion with a Baptist missionary on board, 
who was greatly scandalized at Ins infidel prmciples^ 
as well as his careless conduct ; and used to observe^ 
that he should have more hope of convertii^ the 
Lascars to Christianity, than Cuptson Wilson. On 
arriving in safety at Portsmouth, he immediiately 
began to look about lam for an agreeable abode, 
in which he might repair his shattered health, and 
enjoy the fruits of his fortunate enterprise. He 
soon discovered a place to his mind at Homdean, 
in Hampshire. This he purchased ; and set him- 
self down contented, anticipating much happiness 
from the sports of the country, and the fieuslnoBl&le 
society in the neighbourhood. Being UBmarried» 
he found it necessary to have a proper person to 
manage his household economy. This duty he 
devolved upon his niece, a prudent and ag^eable 
person, and one whose sentiments were imbued 
with true piety. 

Here he lived nearly two years, decent and so- 
ber in his conduct, but careless and unconcerned 
about religion, and an utter strai^r to its prin- 
ciples and its power. Duiw all the perils and 
sujBferings he had undergone, his heart appears to 
have remained qa ii^ensible as l^e nether mfllstone 
to any thing like feelings of gratitude or devotion. 
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No humiliation, no prayer, no sense of sin, no re- 
course to the blood of a Redeemer, no regard for 
the future welfiEune of his soul, erer seems to have 
entered his thoughts, or alarmed his conscience. 
He came out of the furnace as hardened and im- 
penitent as ever, — ^his principles unchanged, and 
the obduracy of his heart not softened with the 
tears of repentance, nor melted down into godly 
sorrow. 

His movies had no better effect than his chas- 
tisements and afflictions. He returned to life and 
health, with the same callous propensities, the same 
stubborn nature, the same forgetfulness of God, 
and the same insensibility to those manifestations 
of dtidbe care, that had in such a wonderfal man- 
ner led him by a way which he knew not, — ^pre- 
served him in deaths oft,— -in hunger, and thirst, 
and nakedness, — in joumeyings and in prisons,—* 
in perils of waters, in perUs in the wilderness, in 
perils by the heathen ; and after all these dangers, 
CTOwned his labours with uncommon success, by 
means which appeared almost miraculous. But 
the plans of Omniscience are inscrutable ; and 
while they are directed by infinite wisdom, they 
are also characterized by benevolence. His Di- 
rine Master, who had chosen him from the begin- 
mng to be the herald of his cross, and to carry the 
message of eternal hfe to the neglected solitudes 
of the Indian Ocean, bore with him in his igno- 
rance and rebellion, and was gradually preparing 
him, by a series of providences, for that peculiar 
work, in which he ^terwards embarked with so 
noble and disinterested a zeaL 

Captain Wilson's infidelity may be ascribed 
mainly to two causes, the xvant of an early and 
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Scriptaral acquaintanGe with religion ; and his resi- 
dence for so many years in India : a country which 
has proved fatal to the principles of many Euro- 
peans ; who, making wealth the sole object of their 
worship, prostrate &eir hearts before the shriae of 
this golden image, with a more imhi^owed deriK 
tion, than if they bent the knee in the chambers of 
Asiatic idolatry. His mind had been rendered 
completely calloos, by the events and occopations 
of his life ; and this baleM influence had darkened 
down upon lus fecukies, so as to obliterate any re- 
mains of religion, and all sense of God's moral go- 
venun^it among men. 

like all other disciples of D^m, he entertained 
lofty conceptions of human nature, and was deeply 
imbued witb a self-complacent admiration of hu 
own goodness. He considered that he had so opn- 
ducted himself as to merit the congratulations of 
the world, and had done nothing he could reproach 
himself with, as unjust to his neighboiir, or offen- 
sive in the eye of God. He had even in some in- 
stances^ behaved with a generosity that he thoi^ht 
could not fail to secure for him tiie divine appro- 
bation ; and when compared with others of his 
countrymen m that part of the world, he flattered 
himself he ought rather to be celebrated as a man 
of exaked virtue, than regarded as an unbeliever, 
or a sinner. He was conscious of the goodness of 
his heart, and the general integrity of his actions, 
and therefore saw no reason to embitter his pre- 
sent enjoyments with disagreeable or alarming re- 
flections. Besides, his many wonderful escapes, 
his singular preservations, and above all, his suc- 
cess in his mercantile engagements, which had 
raised him to affluence, after being stripped of all 
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he possessed, led faim proudly to imagine that he 
was not only, a child of fortune, but in special f&- 
vour with the Deity. 

He had, while in the prime of life, obtained an 
easy competency, returned .home with a constitution 
unsubdued by. an eastern climate, possessed a 
cheerful mind, which fitted lum for company, and 
for what the world calls a man of fashion ; it was 
time, therefore, he conceired, to enjoy himself, and 
to adopt the maxim of the rich nian in the gospel, 
'< Eat, drink, and be merry, for thou hast gCMMls 
laid up for many years." In this state of tranquil- 
lity and easy indifference, he felt no desire to in- 
vestigate the evidences of religion, or have his re- 
pose broken in upon by considerations about the 
moral government of the world, — ^the method of 
man's acceptance with God, or the final retribu- 
tion to be awarded hereafter to the righteous and 
the wicked. 

It is difficult, indeed, to imagine almost any thing 
more unlikely, than that the subjects of revelation 
should engage, or interest a mind so wrapt up in the 
flattermg opinions of superior worth, and the ro- 
mantic schemes of earthly happiness. The objections 
must have appeared to him numerous and formi- 
dable, against receiving a book as a revelation from 
God, the de8%n of which was to teach him that 
bis heart was deeply depraved, — ^that he had been 
a rebel through life against his Maker, — ^that he 
had incurred his displeasure, and must expect par- 
don and happiness solely thi'ough the unmerited 
mercy of him he had offended. These sentiments, 
however, humiliating and repugnant as they were 
to his present system, be came at length to adopt. 

Tlie conversations and exemplary conduct of 
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his neice, had no small share in diffusing this pre^ 
paratoiy influenee ov^er his mind < though he re- 
garded her anxiety about religious ordinances, as 
a weakness, or a needless scrupulosity of conscience ; 
and her aversion to mingl6 in fashionable society, 
he mistook for a morose contempt of innocent 
gaieties and social amusement. He was favoured 
also with the acquaintance and friendship of Cap- 
tain Sims, a gentleman who had retired from the 
active duties of his profession, upon a respectable 
competency, and was residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Captain Sims was then advanced 
in life, but he had for many years regularly at- 
tended divine worship, and professed a zealous at- 
tachment to the principles of vital religion. He 
had frequently introduced the subject to Captain 
Wilson, representing to him the dangers of infi- 
delity, and endeavouring to impress- his mind with 
a conviction of the truth of a divine revelation ; 
but though a confirmed believer himself, he was 
better acquainted with the interior of religion, 
than qualified to defend its outworks. He had 
studied the Scriptures with great care, but had 
employed his mind about the general evidences of 
Christianity too little, to meet the sophistical rea- 
sonings of his sceptical companion. 

The Indian Captain proudly defied the artillery 
of his heavy dentmciations against unbelievers, and 
smiled at his entreating him to abandon the ranks 
of scepticsm, in whidi he had enrolled himself, 
and to join in affinity and allegiance with the or- 
thodox party. Citations fi'om Scripture to prove 
that his principles were wrong, with him had no 
authority, because he disbelieved them ; and de- 
manded better evidence than mere assertion, that 
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the Bible was reaUy the word of God. He found 
it easy, therefore, to obtain a temporary victory 
oyer his friend, and to foil a less dexterous com* 
batant, who was sincere in his profession, but un- 
skilful in the use of his weapons. 

Captain Sims, unable to defend himself i^ainst 
the spirited attacks of his .ingenious antagonist, 
wisely withdrew from the field, but left, as a sub- 
stitute, a book, written by the late General Bum, 
entitled, '^ The Christian Officer's Complete Ar- 
mour ;" being a dialogue between a Captain and a 
Major, on the evidences of revelation. Of this 
treatise, Captain Wilson read only the title page, 
and finding that it related to the defence of Chris- 
tianity, he returned it, after having kept it care- 
lessly by him for a few weeks. 

These conversations and discussions, however 
unprofitable at the time, were not without their 
good .effects. Occasionally, and at intervals, tran- 
sient convictions would strikehis conscience, like the 
flashes of lightning that cross the path of the be- 
nighted traveller. He would sometimes indulge 
the reflection, that if Christianity were from God, 
his plan of life was altogether wrong, his estimate of 
himself erroneous, and his hopes of futm*e happi- 
ness fallacious. Yet though his judgment might 
suggest the propriety of a candid investigation of 
the subject, his heart rose with indignant opposi- 
tion, to admit sentiments which were at variance 
with the system of his whole life; 

It happened that Captain Sims had invited the 
minister of the chapel at Portsea, (the Rev. J. 
Griffin) where he attended divine worship, to 
spend a few days with him in the country. Du- 
ring this short visit, he was introduced to Cap- 
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tain Wilson, and this seemingly' accid^tal cir« 
camstsLnce, not only proved the happy means of 
his conversion, but laid the foundation of a cor- 
dial attachment between them, thatwas only broken 
oflf by death. At one of their dinner parties, 
the topic of conversation cfianced to be on the 
anthenticity of the sacred Scriptures ; and Cap- 
tain Sims pleasantly remarked, that, as he had al- 
ready been foiled on that subject, he referred the 
cause to his young friend the minister, who was 
better able to maintain the contest than he was. 

The minister politely declined what might seem 
an obtrusion of his sentiments on the company, 
and added) that he thought the matter too serious 
and important for the occasion, although he was 
ready at all times to defend the truth, according 
to the best of his abilities. Captain Wilson smiled 
at the gravity of the clergyman, and observed, that 
it would be no obtrusion : " I assui^ you, • Sir," 
continued he with a dogmatical air, " I am glad 
of the opportunity to converse on it ; for I have 
never met with a clergyman yet, and I have con- 
versed with several, that I could not foil in a quar- 
ter of an hour." This seemed a challenge that no 
man of honour could decline ; and when the party 
broke up, the two combatants, embracing the de- 
lightful opportunity which a fine evening in July 
afforded, adjourned to a shady bower in the gar- 
den, there to debate the point, whether Chris- 
tianity was a revelation from God. 

The minister reminded him to treat the subject 
with all the seriousness it desei-ved ; and very ge- 
nerously proposed to allow him the choice of his 
own mode of argument, either to object or reply, 
as he might find most agreeable. Captain Wilson 
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admitted the subject was serious, and that he in« 
tended to treat it as such ; but rather declined en« 
tering into a formal and logical mode of reasoning ; 
observing, that if the principal objections were re* 
moved, he was ready to acknowledge the. Scrip- 
tures as the word of God ; and would endeavour 
to conform his principles and his conduct accor- 
dingly. He granted at once the superior excel- 
lence of ChrxBtianity,. and that none of the writ- 
ings of the Mahometans, the Hindoos, cm* the 
Chinese) could bear a comparison of claims to di- 
vine revelation^ with those contained in the Old 
and New Testament ; but he thought tliere were 
difficulties connected with its evidences and its 
doctrines, which could not be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. These it appeared to him impossible 
to obviate, in such a way as to produce convic- 
tion. 

Being requested to state what he thought most 
objectionable, iJie following, after some delibera-< 
tion, were urged as the chief reasoi^ of his incre- 
dulity : That tfae Scriptures give an unlovely re- 
presentation of the divine character, contt-ary to 
what appears in the works of nature^ — ^tbat they 
increase our perplexities with respect to religion, 
by requiring us to believe mysteries, or truths not 
within the spHa-e of our understanding, — ^tbat what 
is assumed «s a revelation from God to the world, 
and as a universal remedy for all its intellectual 
errors and moral evils, had not, after so many thou- 
sand years, reached one tenth part of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, — that the magnitude of ci'ea- 
tion renders it altogether improbable that the Su- 
preme Being has conducted himself towards the 
inhabitants of this ccmiparatively insignificant spot 
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of the universe, in the manner the Scriptures re- 
present him to have done, — and that Judaism and 
Christianity^ instead of being a benefit, had been 
an injury to the world. These he confessed were 
the most weighty and formidable difficulties, and 
though there were others in detail, yet if these 
could be removed, the rest, he allowed, would have 
very little influence. 

These objections, the reader will perceive, have 
been produced and re-produced by infidels in va- 
rious forms, and as often refuted in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner ; but as it would not have ans- 
wered his present design merely to make this as- 
sertion, the minister condescended to reply briefly 
to the several particulai's, in such a way as he 
hoped would tend, if not fully to repel the argu- 
ments, at least to weaken their force. He stated 
as a general preliminary, that it was unphilosophi- 
cal, and contrary to the acknowledged method^ of 
sound reasoning, to object to the truth of a pro- 
position, because that truth contained some prin- 
ciples difficult to be comprehended. Such a pre- 
judice would be a mighty barrier to the attain- 
ment of knowledge in almost every science ; in 
chembtry, mathematics, natural history, &c. where 
there are innumerable principles, the truth or rea- 
lity of which is proved by incontestable evidences, 
although the truth itself contains first principles 
that cannot be explained. 

This mode of objecting, he observed, would 
apply with equal force f^ainst Debm as agsdnst 
Christianity, since there were many positions in na- 
tural, as well as in revealed religion, against which 
similar difficulties might be ui*ged. For example, 
the permission of moral evil, the providence of God, 
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tire existence' of spirit sus distinct from matter, and 
consequently a fatnre state of being, might all be 
denied on the same principle, since each of these 
truths have mysteries connected with them ; and 
yet niany Deists believe them, and admit the evi- 
dence by which they are proved. This therefore 
clearly shewed the imreasonableness of those who 
objected to the evidences on which revelation is 
founded, merely because the subject was found to 
contain some inexplicable difficulties. 

He next replied to his objection as to the Scrip- 
tm'al representations of the divine character, — un* 
loveliness and severity. He observed, that our 
conceptions of character are often rather pictures 
drawn after our own fancies or feelings, than exact 
resemblances of the truth; and that which is ex- 
cellent in the esteem of one man, often is, in the opi- 
nion of another, quite the reverse : Thus, a disobe- 
dient son, an indolent servant, or a condemned 
criminal, will form their estimates as to the cha- 
racter of a father, a master, or a judge, veiy dif- 
ferently from a virtuous child, an industrious ser- 
vant, or a loyal subject. The one will see good- 
ness and virtue, where the other can discover no- 
thing but harshness and severity. One who has a 
competent fortune, a comfortable residence, and 
pleasant gardens, &c. will think more favourably 
of the kindness and munificence of the Deity, than 
the slave in the mines, or the beggai* who wanders 
on a precarious charity. If it is true, as Scripture 
asserts, that we are in a state of emnity and rebel- 
lion against God, is it to be wondered at if we 
should dislike the description he has given us of 
himself, or deem those features unlovely that we 
cannot look upon but with terror ? 
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He shewed him, on the other hand, that they 
must adopt very partial and erroneous views of the 
divine character, who would conceive of it as all 
goodness and mercy ; forgetting, that at the same 
time, to be consistent with itself and with our ideas 
of perfection, it must possess also the attributes of 
justice and holiness. These latter atuibutes are 
in Scripture associated with his goodness, in order 
.to form a complete and perfect character. In or- 
der to apply this ai-gument, and bring it home to 
tlie case of his opponent^ the minister drew a con- 
trast between the two systems, and left his friend 
to infer, which of them gave the most £Bivourable 
representation of the goodness and benevolence of 
the Deity — ^that which assure^ us of a future state, 
which brought life and immortality to light, and 
directed us to the means of obtaining them ; or that 
which left these momentous and interesting ques- 
tions in darkness and uncertainty. << Is this then/' 
he asked, << a proof of the goodness of God, to 
leave you in a state of the most awful suspense, 
on subjects that so nearly concern your greatest 
happiness ? Is this a mark of goodness, to give 
you the dim light of reason, whidi^ like that of the 
glow-worm, only serves to make the surrounding 
darkness more visible ; and to refuse that ligbt 
which is able to dispel yom* darkness ? To give 
you a conscience capable of tormenting you, with- 
out the ijnethod of having it appeased, — ^without 
knowing whether he mil pai'don feyir sins^ or 
many, and on what conditions ? And is this the 
system that is founded on the goodness of God ? 
No ; the subject will not bear looking at ; the fur- 
ther you go, the more the mind is pei-plexed. It 
is revelation that gives the most lovely exhibition 
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of this goodness. There the doubts and fears of the 
anidotis mind are resolved. Life and immortality 
are brought to light by the gospel." 

To this Captain Wilson had nothing to reply ; 
but he mentioned some particular passages in the 
Old Testament that he could not reconcile with 
his ideas of the divine goodness, such as the dis- 
tinction between the offerings of Cain and Abel, 
the command of God to the Israelites, with re- 
spect to ihe nations that were to be expelled from 
the promised land, and especially the destruction 
of the Canaanites. Of these the minister gave him 
such explanations, as satisfied him that the Scrip- 
ture account was not attended with greater diffi- 
culties than any other, but the contrary ; and that 
even as matters of fact, they appeared not to be a 
greater violation of justice or humanity, than the 
African slave-trade, which he scrupled not to re- 
concile with his principles; 

The Captain, finding that be could make no 
ground on his antagonist, abandoned this point as 
ind^ensible, and reth'ed to what he considered a 
more tenable position, the absurdity of Scripture 
requiring him to believe mysteries. The minister 
admitted, that the Scriptures contain a v^ety of 
truths which may be considered as mysteries ; that 
is, which imply something in their nature, degree, 
or mode of existence, which Mes beyond the sphere 
of our comprehension ; not that the doctrine or 
truth itself is hidden, for this would be a conti'adic^ 
tion in terms. But he contended, that these were 
not more mysterious than a number of principles 
which ai-e commonly received by philosophers ; 
the evidences of whose existence are so strong, that 
they cannot refuse their assent to them ; such as 
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the phenomena of animal and vegetable vitality, — 
the fonnation of matter oat of nothing, — ^the eter- 
nity and immensity of the Divine Being, which no 
finite mind can comprehend. <^ If therefore,* he 
concluded, << the inspired volume <^ntains a var 
riety of truths which He.beyond the sphere of our 
limited capacity, it is rather an evidence of it? di- 
vine authenticity, than against it" 

The Captain was wilUog to allow, that he might 
receive some truths which he did not fully com- 
prehend, but could never he brought to believe 
what was contrary to the nature of things. He 
instanced the doctrine of the Trinity ; and add^ 
that this was so contrary to reason^ that he had 
hardly patience to attend to evidences which at- 
tempted to prove such an absurdity, as that tluee 
are one, and one is three; or that ^e book which 
.contains such preposterous positions was the word 
of God. 

The minister again reminded him, that the Scrip- 
tures contained some things hard to be understood^ 
and therefore to attempt to explain what is inex- 
plicable,, woidd be as ridiculous as it was impos- 
«ible ; but this, he observed, could be no reasonable 
objection to our receiving a revelation from the 
Deity, if otherwise prove<^ that we could not un- 
derstand the mode of his essence or existence. It 
was too assuming, to make our judgment of the 
Deity a standard by which to try the evidences <^ 
a revelation from hun to man ; since, upon such a 
principle, it would be impossible for the Diving 
Being to make a revelation of himself to his crea- 
tures, supposing that there was any thing in the na- 
ture of his existence, incompatible with our modes 
pf reasoning. And as to believing nothing that is 
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coQtituy to the dictates of reason, he questioned 
whether, in tliis assertion, the Captain was quite 
correct. <^ Do you not,'* (said he,) ^' believe that 
God is every where present, in the most strict and 
philosophical sense of the word? and yet do you not 
as firmly belieye, that there are innumerable worlds 
of noifitter.in the universe, and also innumerable 
^iritSy who are distinct, intelligent, free agents ? 
.What power of reasoning is your mind endowed 
with, by which it can reconcile these two opposite 
pix^posltions ? Can twb beings, two substances, 
joccupy exactly the same i^ace at the same time ? 
li you believe the other two propositions, you 
9Uist also believe that they can. But is not this con- 
trary to your mode of reasoning ; or as far as your 
perceptions go, contrary to tlie nature of things ?" 

The doctrine of the unity of the Deity, so clearly 
taught in Scripture^ and which appears to us now 
to be a self-evident position, for many ages, he told 
him, had to struggle with the reasonings of men 
before it obtained extensive belief ; and even yet 
had not obtained universal reception. It was con- 
trary to the reason of the andents, seeing there 
were so many opposite principle in the universe, 
both moral and ph3rsical, that there should be but 
one God The belief of a plurality of deities 
was general through all nations, — a fact which 
might serve to shew how dangerous it is, to make 
our ideas of the nature of the divine existence a 
reas(m for refusing to examine the claims of Scripp 
Inre to l^ a revelation from God : since, had men 
idways acted under the influence of this principle, 
.the doctrine of the divine unity might still have 
been trei^ted as an absui'dity. 

The.Cs^tain agieed that there was something 
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in the natore of spiritual beings that we coidd not 
understand, and seemed to perceive the absurdity 
of his prescribing a mode of existence to what was 
incomprehensible, or of making human reason the 
standard by which to determine the nature of the 
diyine essence. He thereifore proposed to take up 
his third objection to revelation^ viz. • that it had 
never been universally known, — a defect that ren- 
dered it, in a great measure, of no use ; since it could 
neither be a rule of duty, nor a remedy for misery, 
where men had never heard of it. ^ It is not 
denied,'' replied his friend, '< that the want of the 
universal difiusion of revelation, is a serious evil t» 
the worid ; but may not the objection you now 
urge, have been one cause of preventing its becom- 
ing universal ? If your argument is valid, it never 
can become so ; for if all men refuse to examine its 
claims to divine authenticity, till it is universally 
known, it is moi'ally impossible it should ever be 
received by the whole world, for the objection 
would present an insuperable barrier to its gene- 
ral reception. This is reasoning in a circle, and 
terminates in absurdity : It is, in fact, to say, that 
it ought not to be universally received, tiU it is 
universally received. — But perhaps your oljection 
supposes, that if God gave a revelation of his will 
to man, there is something in the nature of his 
character, and of his moral government, which 
would justify us in concluding, that he woidd at 
the same time make the discovery to all." 

Upon this supposition, he shewed him that ktt 
objection was quite unsupported by the analyslB 
of the divine government ; and was extremely in- 
consistent in a Deist, who professed to believe 
that God had given a discovery of himself in his 
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works, sufficiently intelligible V> all mankind ; and 
yet Deism was not universal, the niunbers of its 
.disciples being few, compared with Chiistians, and 
.still smaller compaied with heathens and idolaters. 
The objection ought therefore, he observed, to 
^have no weight with him, because it applied with 
more than equal force against his own system. *' I 
see no alternative for you," (he concluded), " up- 
on your own argument, but either to admit the 
principles of Atheism or P^iganism, or to go calmly 
into the evidences of Christianity.'* — That the 
Scriptures are not imiversally known, he infoimed 
him, was one evidence of the truth of some of the 
great principles which they contain ; for they de- 
48cribe men as in a state of rebellion against their 
Maker, not liking to retain God in their thoughts. 
It was not then a matter of surprise, that men should 
make objections against the divine origin of a 
book, which prescribed rules to which they have no 
wish to be conformed, motives of action they never 
feel, and denunciations of wrath against sins to 
which they are strongly attached, both by inclinar 
tion and habit. But it can never be an excuse to 
the objectoi-s of Christianity, that it is not univer- 
sally received, or that others have neglected to in- 
qjiire into its authority, or refused submission to 
its proposals. Such a plea woidd rather aggravate 
than extenuate their criminality. In applying the 
argument, he begged his friend seriously to consi- 
der, that however some might plead before the tri- 
bunal of their Maker, that they never had an op- 
portunity to investigate the claims or the doc- 
trines of Sciipture, he would not be entitled to 
make this plea. " Let me entreat you then," (he 
concluded}, ^' patiently to examine their evi- 
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deuced, and stady their contents. I am pemtacM 
yov will not be offended with me, for using this 
earnestness ; aonoe it mnst appear to yon a species 
of hypocrisy in me, to profess to believe the tmth 
and impcKtance of reyelalion, and be desirons that 
others also should belieye its divine origin, and 
participate in its benefits." 

The Captain expressed himself obliged to hil^ 
visitor for his good wishes, however nnneeessary 
he might think them ; but dropt no remarks that 
could indicate, what impression his argomoBts and 
earnest expostulations had made upon him. It 
appears, however, he could advance nothing in his 
own vindication, for he immediately turned die 
conversation towards another objection, which he 
drew from the extent or magnitude of creation. 
It seemed to him highly improbable, he said, lAsaX 
the inhabitants of tfaos comparatively insignificant 
spot^ should receive that kind of attention described 
in the Scriptures, since the globe we inhabit, pro- 
bably bears a less proportion to the umverBe, dian 
an orange bears to die solar system : When we see 
that the waters and the air are full of animation, and 
that v^petables and animals are little worlds covered 
with inhabitants ; is it not natural to suppose that 
the globes which float in the boundlesff extent of 
space around us, are also inhabited ? And when 
we consider that our own is the centre of a ^- 
tem, with planets like our earth, and some of them 
much larger, revolving round it ; is it not probable 
that the fixed stars are suns to other systems? 
Now, that a Being possessed of such vast, and 
to us, boundless dominions, should speak and act 
as though all his other works were made for 
theinhalHtants of this little spot ; and that he who 
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made and gOYems all, .should unite himself with 
human nature, and die to restore man to happi- 
ness, seemed so much heyond the hounds of pro- 
bahility, that he wondered how any man of a phi- 
losopliical mind could believe such things. 

Before replying to this objection in detail, the 
minister reminded him that the whole argument 
was weak ; and one part of his view erroneous, 
since Scripture nowhere represents, that all the 
works of God were made for the benefit of man, nor 
that any of them were made exclusively for his ad- 
vantage. *' I do not," he proceeded, '^ deny some 
of your probabilities ; it may be true, that the stars 
are suns, and these sims have planetary systems, 
and these systems are all inhabited ; but it may 
be useful to recollect, that these are only proba- 
bilities and not certainties. It is from ^ne train 
of probabilitiss that you deduce another, so that 
the probabilities urged against the truth of reve- 
lation are not deductions from known parts : this 
to a philosopher (diat is, to a man of close rea- 
soning) must very much weaken the objections. 
To probability then, I would oppose probability, 
and thus balance your objection, or, as I think, 
turn the scale i^ainst it. The probabilities in fa- 
vour of revelation, to be deduced from the minute- 
ness of the works of God, are, I think, equal both 
in number and weight, to those which form the ob- 
jection arising from the magnitude of his works." 

This he illustitited, by referring to the nice ad- 
justments in the minutest parts of the animal struc- 
ture : the adaptation of the eye to light, the ear to 
sound, the lungs for respiration ; and in short, the 
whole animal economy, which extended even to 
the smallest fly or insect. This minute attention 
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of the divine Being to the operations of mM^ 
made it probable, that he is not less attentive to 
the operations of mind : and considering that aH 
these arrangements are connected with animal or 
human happiness, the inference obviously was, that 
he who has been so kindly attentive to the body, 
had not neglected the soul ; that he who has giv«ii 
light for the eye, has given truth fot the ittider- 
standing : And seeing that the Scriptures oo&tttil 
principles as suited to the comfort of the mind) tA 
food is suited to the sustenance of the body ; the 
probability is that these truths are from God, because 
there is as pleasing an adaptation between these 
truths and the state or condition of the human 
mind, as there is between food and hunger, light 
and the power of vision. 

But the magnitude of his works suggests pro- 
babilities in favour of revelation, as well aa the mi* 
nuteness of them. In surveying the greathess of 
his power in creating such boundless works, and 
his astonishing wisdom in the mani^ement of 
them ; who can resist the persuasion that he would, 
for the same reasons, magnify his condescension, 
goodness, and mercy, by some method correspond- 
ing with that by which he has displayed his wis-^ 
dom and power ; and nowhere is this so fully to 
be seen, as in those Scriptures which relate the his- 
tory of the redemption of the world by the Son 
of God. This is an event which fills us with as 
much astonishment at his loving-kindness and 
tender naercy, as the vastness of his works fills us 
with astonishment at his power. Philosophy pre- 
sents a magnificent display of the greatness of 
God, but the Scriptures gives us also a grand dis- 
play of his goodness. Here, therefore, the pro- 
bability is also in favour of revelation. 
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In estimating the ai'gument from the magnitude 
of creation, and the comparative insignificance of 
man, there was one fact we onght not to lose sight 
of, — ^the superior excellence of intelligence to that 
of matter. Thte iiihabitants of this earth, consi- 
dered as intelligent creatures, were of more im- ' 
pprtance in the scale of being, than all the innu- 
meiTible worlds of matter which God hid made ; 
and which appeared, either directly, or remotely to 
minister to the gtfod of man*. The demonstrations 
of beneficent design, therefore, arising from th^ 
Works of God, were proofs in favour of the Scrip- 
tttrcfe being a revelation from him ; and that he had 
done every thing to shew his concern for the pre- 
sent and future happiness of his creatures. Besides, 
it was enough to expose the Weakness of the objec- 
tion, that the whole reasoning was built altogether 
upon hypothesis and probability. 

Tliese ai'guments, though they did not appear 
to the Captain altogether satisfactory, or convinc- 
ing, yet tended, by his own concession, to set the 
subject in a more favourable light. ^* But how do 
you account for it," (said he), " that the prin- 
ciples of the Scriptures have done so little good in 
the world ; and have been the cause of so much 
superstition, tyranny, and bloodshed?" " You 
appear," said the minister, " to take these things 
for granted, as though they were self-evident posi- 
tions ; but I must beg leave to deny the statement! 
Christianity has done vast good in the world, and 
has not, properly considered, been the cause of su- 
perstition, tyranny, or cruelty. It is certainly 
ftiuch to be lamented, that some, for ambitious pur- 
poses, under the mask of religion, have invented 
superstitious observances, to divert the attention 
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of men from their just rights ; and have persecuted 
myriads with imielenting severity, for daring to 
think for themselves. But I presume you will admit 
that this was done from political motives ; and no- 
thing can he a stronger proof that these things 
cannot he fairly attributed to the principles of 
Christianity, than the Catholics having prohibited 
the people from reading the Scriptures. Who 
does not perceive, that had Christianity justified 
their conduct, they would most readily have cir- 
culated the sacred hook in their own defence ?'* 

Nothing, he justly observed, could be more oppo- 
site to the spirit of cruelty and oppression, than 
the language of Christ, or the principles and ex- 
amples recorded in the New Testament ; and no- 
thing can be more imcandid, than to ascribe to 
Christianity, the vices and misconduct of those who 
have disgraced the name and profession of Chris- 
tians.. It must be evident to everyone, that since 
the Scriptures have been more freely cbculated, 
and more generally read, the state of society in Eu- 
rope, and the world at large, has gradually increased 
in amelioration. 

Here the Captain, imagining he had found in this 
sort of argument, a two-egded sword which he 
could turn with advantage upon his adversary, in- 
terrupted him ; and observed with a smile, " you 
certainly have a happy knack of getting clear of 
a difficulty. When I object to the mystery of 
your principles, you refer me to your pi-actice,— 
and when I refer to the bad practices of the vota* 
ries of Christianity, you refer me to your prin- 
ciples." " Notwithstanding your pleasantry,'* re- 
joined his friend, " I am perauaded, however indig- 
nant yon feel, and not more so than I do, at the con- 
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duct of those who have disgraced the Christian 
name, hy their unjust and cruel actions, yon do not 
believe it is fairly to be attributed to the principles 
of Christianity. This, however, is only the nega- 
tive part of the subject ; but there are, I think, 
strong positive evidences that the gospel has proved 
an extensive blessing to the world. In order to 
see this truth in a strong light, we should contem- 
plate the ancient state of the world, where revela- 
tion had not reached ; and we should also compare 
those parts of the world now, where Christianity 
has not been received, with those where it has been 
suffered to have its unrestrained and native influ- 
ence." , 

It could be proved, he observed, from various 
evidences of historical facts, that Christianity had 
been the cause of abolishing the practice of human 
sacrifices, which once prevailed both in Britain, and 
vaiious parts of the Continent of Europe, where 
vast numbers of human beings were every year 
immolated, as the effect of their false religion ; but 
the benign genius of the gospel had long since 
trodden down their cruel altars, and wrested from 
them their bloody knife. It had restored women 
to their proper station in society, and thus tended 
to render one half of the inhabitants happy; and 
by them to soften the manners, and promote the 
happiness of the other half. The sacred institu- 
tion of marriage had been sanctioned, and guarded 
by the Christian religion ; divorce rendered diffi- 
cult and unattainable, except for high crimes ; fe- 
males and children were thus protected, and the 
great and depopulating vices kept in check, by the 
laws and manners which it had diffused. 

Slavery, that awful proof that man is a tyrant 
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to man, — that bane of human happiness, — that 
disgrace to civilized nations, owed its abolition in 
Europe, to the mild and equitable laws of Chris- 
tianity. The ciTiel manner in which slaves were 
treated by the ancients, is written 'm lines of blood 
on the historic pages of almost every nation, — 
England, and every kingdom of the Continent, had 
its market for slaves as well as for cattle, till the 
gospel infused milder principles into their laws 
and usages. It is to the influence of Christianity 
that £iu*ope owes its advanced state of civilization, 
beyond the other parts of the world ; and where- 
ever it has had the most extensive and unrestrained 
operation, there is the most improved and happy 
etate of society. These, he concluded, were known 
and public facts, which could be accounted for on 
no other principles, than those enforced from the 
Christian revelation. 

The Captain was here allowed an opportunity 
of offering any remai'ks he had to make, by way 
of refutation or defence ; but as he remained silent, 
the minister began to infer, that he either found 
his objections giving way, or grew tired of the con- 
versation. " I will relieve you from that suspicion," 
replied the other, " for I assure you, I never was 
more interested in a conversation in all my life, 
and I should be sorry if our friends came to in- 
terrupt us : but there is one thing more I should 
like to have your remarks on, which has often oc- 
curred to me to be very unaccountable. If Chris- 
tianity contains a divine revelation, how is it that 
there is such a diversity of opinions among those 
who believe it to be the word of God ? There 
are as many opposite sentiments aj8 there are 
pages, and almost as many sects as sentiments ; 
how then am I to know what is right ?'* 
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This objection, hisf Mend answered, would apply 
more forcibly to the system of Deists than of 
Christians, since the former differ among them- 
selves as much as the latter ; aild though they 
might hare a few sentiments lihat are fixed, the 
far greater part were as fleeting and mutable as the 
clouds'; for among all the Deists that have ever 
written, ^ere Were not two that had agreed even 
upon the outlines of the system of natural reli- 
gion. . But he begged to remind him, that the real 
differences among Ctiristians were fewer than is 
generally supposed. Some of the opinions in 
which they Offered, were about such comparative 
trifles, that they bear no proportion to the senti- 
ments in which they sEgreed. Besides, as revela- 
tion never pretended to afford supernatural powers 
of intellect, to preserve all who received it from 
the possibility of any error ; but proposed its truths 
to the minds of men, in the state in which it found 
them, it could not be matter of stu*prise, that there 
should be differences of opinion on subjects so va- 
rious and complicated; especially considering 
what a diversity of degrees there is in the strength 
of human reason, — ^what secret influence the dis- 
positions of the heart have over the decisions 
of the understanding, and how deep and exten- 
sive are the prejudices of education. It should 
also be remembered, that many who professed to 
believe Christianity, were not under the mfluence 
of its doctrines; and had an interest in giving 
them such explanations as suited their pride, their 
evil passiops, and worldly spirit. As to the diffi^ 
culty of knowing what is right among such a diver- 
sity of sentiments, he was told that the Scriptures 
did not lay him under obligation to be absolutely 
m2 
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guided by the opinions of any ; that be was to 
exercise his own faculties, and form bis own opi- 
nions from the Scriptures themselves. If the 
heart, added his fiiend, be truly under the in- 
fluence of the truths of the gospel, the judg;ment 
will not be essentially and finally wrong; and 
wherever men are unanimous about the ^iiit and 
temper of the gospel, and feel its influence, they 
can differ without disagreeing on subjects oi minor 
importance. 

As they had already spent a considerable time 
ia this discussion, and could not expect much more 
leisure to prolong the debate, the minister could 
only advert in a very cursory manner to some of 
the leading particulars of the Christian evidences. 
He represented to him the necessity of revelation, 
and the ineificacy of Deism to answer all the pur- 
poses of religion ; though these were stated rather 
as preliminaries to the grand subject of inquiry : 
That no better evidence than the history of the 
heathen world was required, to prove that a reve- 
lation from God was absolutely necessary, to 
make known the attributes and will of the Deity ; 
as well as to teach the reality, and explain the na^ 
ture of the divme government,— a subject denied^ 
or misconceived by Pagans and Deists, and of 
which Scripture alone has given a correct and con- 
soling view: That revelation was necessary to 
assure us of the reality of a future state, — to give 
us a decisive standard of right fmd wrong, to de- 
scribe our duty to God, to ourselves^ to om* rela- 
tives, and to our neighbom*s : That it was neces- 
sary to satisfy the guilty and anxious mind, whe- 
ther God will pardon sins, and by what evidence 
we may know he pardons them. 
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These were points essential to the happiness 
of man, especially to the inquisitive mind, even du- 
ring health ; hut more peculiarly so, in the time of 
affliction and of approaching dissolution. Of these, 
Deism could give no satisfactory answer to men s 
anxious anticipations of future hopes or fears. It 
was incapable of bringing the mind, the heart, and 
the conscience to a state of rest and tranquillity. 
It was deficient in strong and clear motives to pro- 
duce a holy life; and appeai'ed obviously unequal to 
effect any extensive moral change in the state of 
man. The principles and conduct of avowed 
I)eist8 were for the most part immoral, and uncon- 
cerned about all reli^on ; and the manner of their 
fleath has generally been such, as will beai* no com- 
parison with the death of a vast cloud of Christian 
witnesses, for imfeigned resignation, manly forti- 
tude, or cheerful willmgness to die, and a confi- 
dent expectation of futm*e felicity. 

The minister next directed the attention of his 
convert, to the evidences arising from revelation it- 
self, from the nature, the number, and the designs 
of llie facts recorded in Scripture. He shewed 
him that if the facts were true, the doctrines could 
not be false ; for the principal doctrines rested on 
the principal facts, which were such as none 
but Omnipotence could have effected, and were 
preferred for the purpose of confirming the doc- 
trines taught by Moses and the prophets of the Old 
Testimient, and by Christ and his apostles in the 
New : That the Scripture history had been suffi- 
ciently corroborated by the writings of the ancients, 
and the customs and manners of Eastern nations : 
That the critical observations of the inost profound 
linguists, the disquistions of those best acquainted 
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with Oriental literature, the modem geogra- 
phical discoveries within the sphere of sacred his- 
tory, together with the deepest researches into 
chronology, and the most accurate astronomical 
calculations, all united to prove the authenticity of 
the Scripture facts. 

The Captain here confessed, that since his return 
from India, on hearing his niece refer to some parts 
of the Bihle, he had heen forcibly struck with se- 
veral tlungv^ which proved the Scriptures to be an 
Eastern book. Among other things, he remarked, 
that the language of one of tlie Psalms, wh^re 
David says. Thou anointesf rnyheadwiffi oily and 
my cup runneth over, most likely alludes to a 
custom which has continued to this day. " I once, 
(says he) had this ceremony performed on myself, 
in the house of a great and rich Indian, in the pre- 
sence of a large company. The gentleman of the 
house, pom*ed upon my head and arms a delightfully 
odoriferous perfume, put a golden cup into my 
hand, and poured wine into it till it rsm over ; as- 
suring me, at the same time, that it was a great 
pleasure to him to receive me, and that I should 
find a rich supply in his house. I think the sacred 
poet expressed his sense of the divine goodness, 
by allusion to this custom.'' 

His Mend assured him, that on a more careful 
perusal of the inspii-ed writings, he would discover 
various other allusions to Eastern manners ; and 
that so many historical truths, and matters of fact, 
united to corroborate the claims of revelation, as 
could not possibly meet in any imposture what- 
ever: that observances and anniversaries had 
been instituted, in memory of certain transac- 
tions ; which slill remain the venerable memorials 
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of theii* reality : that such facts as the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, — ^the destroying of 
the first horn of all the Egyptians, in memory 
of which tlie passover was kept, and by the Jews 
still continuing to he kept, — the dbpersion of the 
Jews, and yet their continuing for so inany ages 
a distinct people, — ^the agreement of prophecies 
and historical eyents respecting the cities of Ba- 
bylon, Nineyeh, Tyre, and Jerusalem, — the re- 
surrection of Christ, — ^the conva^on of St Paul, 
— the gift of tongues,— the institutions of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper,— and the irresistible success 
of the gospel, in opposition to the reasonings of 
the Grecian philosophers, the malignant designs of 
^e Jews, and the systematic and persevering ef- 
forts of the Roman government, — :were all such 
<=dngular and unparalleled events, that it appeal's 
almost impossible for any man seriously to con- 
sider them, in connection with the traths they are 
designed to establish, without feeling an awe upon 
his spirit, and a secret conviction in his mind, that 
the Scriptures are the word of God. 

Of the fulfihnent of some of these predictions, 
the Captab confessed that he had himself had oc- 
cular demonstration. Besides the Jews, whose 
disperBi(»i and distinct nationality for so many 
ages, was very remarkable, there was another 
people equally distinct, and whose prophetical 
character he had often seen verified, viz, the Ish- 
maelites. — " I have frequently," says he, " had 
them in my service, and seen them in various si- 
tuations ; but no change of place, connection, or 
circumstances, in the least alters their character : 
Their hand is against every man, and every mans 
hand is against them. Nothing can be more accu- 
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mte than this description, which the Bible ^ves us 
of them." 

As the evening was drawing on apace, and time 
would not permit them to prosecute the subject at 
g^^fer length, the minister, in order to strengthen 
the impressions which his arguments had evidently 
made, recommended to the Captain such books as 
treated on the several topics liiey had been dis- 
cussing. A course of systematic reading, he thought 
best fitted to obviate all difficulties, which could 
not possibly be done in a hasty conversation ; and 
fo ex^ate every lingering doubt that might ^ill 
lurk in the dark recesses of his heart. Leland s 
** View of the Deistical Writers," and Halybur- 
ton's " Inefficacy of Natural Religion,*' were 
pointed out to him, as tests by which to try the 
efficacy of Ms system. He was advised likewise 
to peruse Ryan s " History of the Effects of Re- 
Ii^on on Mankind;" Butler's " Analogy of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion ;" ^ Leslie's " Short 
Method with the Deists ;" Newton « On the Fro- 
phecies ;" Campbell " On Miracles ;" Lardner 
« On the Credibility of the Gospel History;" West 
" On the Resurrection of Christ ;" Lyttelton " On 
the Conversion of St Paul ;" and Paley's " Hore 
Paulinas." " From these," added his friend, ** your 
mind, I am persuaded, will receive such a refuK 
gency of evidence; that you will as readily admit 
the divine authenticity of the Scriptures; as you 
do that light is the medium of vision, or that life 
is the cause of sensibility. — Before parting, I must 
beg leave to remind you, that of all the subjects 
that can possibly engage your attention, this is the 
most important. Be not surprised, therefore, that 
I feel a sincere and inen<Uy concern that you 
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may believe unto eternal life ; that you may expe- 
rience the happiness which I b^eve nothing else 
can afford ; and devote your life to glorify Him, who 
has so wonderfully preserved and prospered you.'' 
Captain Sims and their other^ friends now entered : 
'* Has he convinced you ?" said he, addressing himself 
to Captain Wilson; ^^ I will not say much about 
that," replied the other, *' but he has said some 
things I shall never foi^et." Here the sulject of 
controversy was dropt, and the evening ^ent in 
cheerful conversation. > 

The impression psodnoed on Captain Wilson a 
mmd, though it could hardly yet be said to amoimt 
to confirmation, or entire conviction, had the effect 
of rousing his attention to the subject. He read 
Major Bums' book, which he had formerly re- 
turned unopened, with the avidity with which a 
hungry man receives food. Every page fortified 
and confirmed die principles he had heard incul- 
cated. For some days he continued to peruse the 
Scriptures, occasionally conversing with his niece, 
and the Captain of marines. She attended the 
Baptist Chapel at Portaea, and under pretext of 
obliging her, he proffered-to drive her down to the 
place of worship on Sabbath ; but his chief object 
was to hear the minister, with whom he had held 
the late interesting conversation. He expressed 
himself highly delighted, with what he considered 
the simplicity of ^e worship, and the deep inte- 
rest the congregation appeared to take in it. But 
the text was radier unfavourable for disarming the 
prejudices of one who ,had objected to the myste- 
rious doctrines of Christianity. It was chosen 
from the eighth chapter of the Romans, and 
treated of the subject of predestination^ — a subjecit 
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whicli, in whatever view it is taken, is not unat* 
tended with difficulties. 

The preacher, who naturally felt anxious, when 
on entenng the pulpit, he perceived an une5q>ected 
heai'er in lus late adversary, and would gladly have 
changed the subject ; had the good fortune, how- 
ever, not only to sleer wide of any thing like offen- 
sive or obnoxious sentiments, but he illustrated 
his knotty text in such a manner, that the Captain 
ever after regarded it as highly instiiimental in 
his conversion to G^i Notwithstanding the dark 
fend unprotnising theiae, the doctrine was presented 
to him in such a light, as roused his soul to a 
sense of his danger, and constrained him to seek 
in earnest, for pardoning mercy and divine teach* 
ing. He listened to it with a fixed attention, which 
could not esciipe observation. It seemed to pro- 
duce a conflict of feelings in his breast, like what 
we may conceive to have bieen the tonflitet of the 
primary elements of nature, whenblentled in chaos; 
each striving to obtiEdh its situation and influence 
in the universe. His memwy, teason, conscienicei 
imagination, and passions, were all in agitation. 
His prejudices for and against the doctrine, hid 
hopes and fears, his love and hatred, raised a storm 
in his soul, which he could not subdue ; for while 
his heart rdse in rebellion against the sovereignty 
of God, the events of his whole life appeared be- 
fore him, as incontestable evidences of its truth. 
The silent teai's which he endeavoured to suppress, 
and which he was afraid to wi^^e off lest heshotild 
attract notice, excited in the bosom of his friend, 
feelings of benevolent and sympathetic joy. 

When the service was ended, he declined giving 
any opinion, and shewed a reluctance to enter intd 
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eonversation on the aubject; (lut when alone, he 
fielt discomposed, and agitated with reflectionary 
though he scarcely knew to what he should attri- 
bute them : at <me time he was angry with him* 
self, for allowing his feelings to cany him away ; 
again, he thought it could be nothing else than the 
impresMons of the Deity upon his mind, or the coin-r 
cidence of the principles explained in the sermon, 
with the circumstances of his life. He tiras thus 
alternately agitated by speculations on the truths 
he had heard, and by the eniolions they had ex- 
cited. While reason and conscience, on the one 
hand, suggested that he oug&t patiently to inves* 
tigate the matter, and if found to be truth, then to 
embrace and acknowledge it ; the notion of en- 
thusiasm on the other, and the dread of becoming 
an object of ridicule, returned with increased force, 
and determined him to resbt the current. The 
painful remembranoe of former sins, and the fe^- 
ful apprehensions of futurity, recurred to aggravate 
this' internal conflict. On their way home, he iap- 
peared very serious; and observed to his niece, << If 
what I h&YB heard to-day be true, I am a lost 
man." With great affection she began to present 
the bright side of Christianity to his mind, assuring 
him that he would soon find more pleasure in be- 
lieving it, than he had ever foimd from the 
world. 

He now became exceedingly pensive and 
thou^tfiil ; the Bible and religious books formed 
his constant, and almost his only compenicms. He 
attended r^ularly and punctioally the place o£ 
worship, joined with fervour m lie service, and 
seemed wholly absorbed in the inquiiy, What shali 
I. do to be stwedf Tim chjooge in his principles 
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he 800R manifested to bis acquaintance^ liy a 
change in his habits; But though he was ardent 
and sincere in his desires for eternal life, stOl he 
imagined he m%ht believe in Chrislianityy without 
altogether renouncing the world ; as he was ac- 
quainted with many who, though they professed to 
be zealous Christians, yet mingled in gay society, 
without losing or impairing their religious impres- 
sions. He was persuaded, therefore, that it was 
not necessary to abandon his former associates; and 
that he might frequent their company, with a view 
to their religioua improvement, without going all 
the accustomed lengths of gaiety. For a time be 
accepted th«r invitations, and received their visits ; 
but endeavoured to carry his purpose Into execu- 
tion, by making every entertainment subservient 
to their spirituid edification. With one, he w<mld 
converse on the truth of the Bible, and the neces- 
sity of practising whiat it enjoins. With another, 
he would speak of the sin and IbMy of swearing, 
and taking the Lord's name in vain. To a tlurd, 
he represented the importance and sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and the rait of not keeping it holy. To 
some of the-loquacious ladies, he hinted some doubts 
wbetheae all llie anecdotes they related oi tiieir 
ne^hbonrs were quite correct, and whether they 
mi^t «net bear a more favomrable constiuction 
thfui they gave them. On some occasions, he even 
ventured to mention the certainty of dealli, judge- 
ment, and a future state ; and to make allusicMis 
and application^ intimating that he thought it their 
duty to consider on these suljeets. 

For a while he supposed, kmm tiie silence with 
which he was heanl, that hia eonverBationfir had 
made some useful in^ression, and that this iod- 
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macy might be continiied with advmitage ; but he^ 
soon found that his gay associates profited little 
by his exhortations, and only wanted an opportu- 
nity to rally their forces, and turn the current of 
ridicule against him. One remarked, from the so-" 
lemn cast of his countenance, that he was surely 
very ill, and about to die, — ^another thought him 
excellently qualified for ihe Methodist Chapel, — 
another took the Lord's name in vain, and then 
apo]<^zed. Tlie lady he had questioned, as to the 
correctness of her reports against some who were 
not of her party, had no doubt but he would soon 
turn parson, and that she would see him wilJi a 
white wig on a white horse ; white a witty officer' 
kept the company,. for an hour at a time, in a roar> 
of laughter, by relating a number of amusing anec- 
dotes about the Puritans and JIViethodists. 

The Captain found the artillery of wit which he 
had often poured on others, now returned on him- 
self. He frequently tried to stem the torrent by 
argument ; at other times he attempted to go with 
it, by joining in the lai^fa till it had spent itself, 
hut all in vain. They were resolved either to 
rout him out of his strange notions, or to laugh 
him out of their society ; but as they could not do 
the former, they gradually aecomplished the other, 
by breaking off the connection* This cimyinced him 
at length, that it is impossible to serve two mas- 
ters, — ^that there is no communixm between li^t 
and darkness, — and that a faithful and sincere 
Christian is constrained to come out from among 
the worl4 and to be separate. But though one 
dass of society shunned his acquaintance, he soon 
fiyatxd that another as eagerly comted it. Many^ 
rejoiced to hear of his conveision, were solicitoua 
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foft }Jm spiritual welfare^ and eheerfony aided kis 
tfnnd m its researches after erangeliGal and expe- 
rimoiUd imth. 

As he had now tntich leisure, he occa|Hed Mb 
time chiefly in reading, and in receiying oocaemmal 
visits from bis minister. Most of the principal 
works on the OTidences of Christianity, he studied 
with great attention ; until he had obtained such a 
firm persuasion of the truth of revelation, as to de- 
clare that nothing in the world, not eren Satan, 
with all his principaHties and powers, could per* 
suade him that the Bible was not the W(srd of the 
Most High ; neither could any tlung have weaned 
him froAi his errors, so completely as that preeions 
iiolume had- done. He read the Scriptures daily 
with better understanding, and with ino^eased de- 
light 

Like most yom^ ChristianB, however, has laith 
was occasionally obscured, and his soul involved 
ia deubt and despondency. Reflection and s^- 
exan^ination taught him to discover in hknself 
many defidenciee. Sometimes he-began to ques- 
tion, whether his knowledge were not merely theo- 
retical, the effect of human, instead ef «Kvhie teadi- 
ii^ : whether his pleasures in reli^on were not the 
excitements of mere human passions, instead «f the 
exerdse of pure and heavenly affiNstions : whetlier 
his confidence in the divine promises were not 
presumption) and his zeal for God the m&te off- 
spring of novelty or self-applause. But tibie, the 
corrector of mistakes, and a proper Course of 
reading, soon relieved his mind from its perplexi- 
ties, and gave him dearer views of the wanunt of 
faith, and the nature of Christian experience. 
Though he perceived that the sanetiicati^on of ^ 
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Spirit fonns the evideiiGe of onr meetnesA for 
hearemandisasessentially necessary to salvation, as 
an interest in the juatifymg ri^teousness^of Christ ; 
he likewise saw that the atonement of the Re- 
deemer, and the promises of God, constitute the 
foundation of our hopes of- acceptance with him. 
On this.basjfl, he was enaUed to build the super- 
structure of his faith, hope^ and* practice ; and 
when the evidences of grace became weak and in- 
distinct, he had recourse to these first prindpW 
to revive and strengthen them. 

Early in the year 1 796, he was admitted<a mem" 
her of the congiBgation at Portsea, where he gave 
diligent and exemplary attendance, although his 
residence was ten miles from the place of wor- 
ship* A» he was naturally of an active and bene- 
^ volent turn of mind, and perceived clearly that the 
design of God in imparting divine grace to the 
hearty was not. only to save the individual) but to 
make hini the means of saving others, it began to 
be a subject of considerable anxiety willi him, and 
even an evidence of- his being a tiHie Christian^ 
whether, and how far his faith would induce him 
toexarciifrihia benevolence in behalf of others: 
AdA to such reflectione ae these, is to be ascribed 
the reason for his offering himselE to the Mission- 
ary Society, to conduct &eir first expedition to the 
idhrnds of ^e Pacific Ocean. 

The thought is said to have originally occurred 
to his mind^ from a sermon which he had heard 
on the fiuth o^ Abiaham, in leaving hi» coimtry 
and his friends at the call of God, not knowing 
whethtt' he went. While meditatmg on the sub- 
ject in his own garden, and reviewing other circum- 
stances of the Patriarchy he was much affected at 
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the wondeiB wiouj ^ hj £uth ; sad admired tbe 
deyotednes&and self-denial of the worthies recorded 
by the wiit^ of die Epiatle to the Hebiewsw 
^ese contemplatioiis led him to contnst his owr 
fiuth with theixs, aikl to ask ike qnestioii, wheth^ 
if called in |HOTideiice to so&r or to senro Mko 
them, he oonld as readily give «p aU for Christy 
and go forth aCthe divine bidding ? 

In a few weeks an opportonity seemed to offer, 
of putting the strength of his prindples to the test; 
He observed in the Evangelical Magazme, an ae* 
coont of a deagn to form a Miaaonary Society in 
London, and to convey the gospel, if possible, to 
the islands in the Soath Scas. He approved of 
the project, and it struck his mind very ferdhlff 
whether, if he were called upon to take the eom- 
mand of the expedition, he could freely devote 
himself to the service, and embark once more on 
the deep ; not in quest oi worldly snbstance, hot 
to carry to heathen lands, treamires moi-e valnablo 
than the gold of nations. He felt at the miNneal 
that he conld do it widi pleasure ; he perceived hui 
fiuth equal to lite sacrifice; that he coidd quit 
his present comforts, encounter tlie penb of the 
ocean, and brave all the dangers and diffieultiea 
to which such an entei^rise must necessarily «k^ 
pose him. 

He determined to accompany his minister to* 
the general meeting of the Hampshire Assodation 
of Ministers, to be held at Salisbury ; for the pur* 
pose^ among other objecte, of dedding on tho- 
mtended mission, and promoting its aocompliidk- 
ment. But the result tended ra&er to damp aad 
discourage his zeal ; for althoi^h they were unani- 
mously m favom* of the nussionary attempty and: 
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highly applsuded his desire to promote so glorious 
a cause, they could entertahi hut little hopes that 
his services would ever be required ; as it seemed 
to them improbable that a ship would ever be em-> 
ployed solely for that purpose. 

A brighter prospect, however, soon opened up. 
The first general Missionary Meeting was an- 
nounced to take place at London, in order to con- 
sult what steps were proper to be pui-sued, at the 
i^mmencement of so great an undertaking. The 
Captain resolved to make one of the party. He 
listened with serious attention to the discourae^ 
and speeches that were delivered on the occasion; 
and t&eir deliberations not only met with his cor- 
dial approbation, but had the effect of fully decid- 
ing his mind on the subject. He solicited an in- 
terview with one of thehr leading members, which 
he I'eadily obtained. After some conference con- 
cerning the mission, he intimiited with great mo- 
desty and diffidence, but with a firm decision of 
purpose, that if the Society could not fisfd a bet- 
ter conductor, which he wishfed and hoped they* 
might, the service should not be impeded for lack 
of nautical skill, asid that he was ready, without' 
any other reward than the satisfaction resulting 
from the service, to devote himself to the work, 
whatever inconvenience to himself it might be at- 
tended witlK 

A letter was immediately addressed to the pre- 
sident of the meeting, in the Captain's name, of- 
fering his services to the Society. A committee 
of the Directors was appointed to converse with 
him. ^rhey were equally charmed with his mo- 
desty, ability, zeal, and devote^bess of heart to ' 
the work ; aisd cofBcrxaed in opinion, thai nothing 
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Gould tend more powerfidlytotfae a^complifdinseiii 
of their designs^ than having mach a man. to com* 
mand the vessel that shouldconyey the mifiHUonariea 
to the place of their destinatioorf It seemed to 
them an omen of successy that God was thus raising 
up, in different places, men unknown to each other, 
for the fulfilment of his own gracious purposes to* 
wards the heathen. The offer was therefore iem- 
braced by the committee with delight, and seemed 
to animate their confidence, that God would pro* 
yide all other necessary means for the equip- 
ment and execution of the enterprise. 

The Captain was next presented to the Direc- 
tors, and his demeanour at once confirmed the re- 
portS'they had heard oihis character, and his fit- 
ness for the service in which he had volanteered. 
It was their unanimous opinion, that a man more 
highly qualified for the task could not be h<^ed 
for, if they had sought the whole island. They 
found him in all his manners a gentleman — % xai&k 
that was commanding — an age yet in ibe vigour 
of manhood, with the maturity of experience — and 
withal, an amiable, diffidence that seemed only 
conqoesable by the calls of the mission, and the 
deep impressions resting on his own heart. After the 
lapse of a few months, which were spent in soek- 
mg out andexamining missionaries, providing funds, 
and taking other preparatory measures, Caplain 
Wilson was informed of the resolution the Society 
had come to, of making the attempt in a shqi to 
be purchased by themselves^ and re^piesting kkn 
to undertake the command. 

The affair having arrived at this state of mata- 
rity and decision, the Captain sold bis house at 
Homdean, fixed his niece in London^ and w«ftt 
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thither himself to superintend ftnd forward the 
necessary preparations^ He sought out and pur-' 
chased a proper vessel, which cost £ 5000 ; engaged 
the inariners, and took an active share in every 
thing connected with his department. The ship, 
which was called the Duff, was manned hy three 
principal officers, besides a gunner, carpenter, 
steward, and sail-maker, fifteen sailors, and the 
Captain ; most of whom made a profession of being 
imder the influence of Christian principles. In 
her were emb&rked, four ordained ministers, a sur- 
geon, with twenty-five other missionaries, or 
settlers who had for the most part been employed in 
business or mercantile engagements, highly neces- 
sary to impart the principles and habits of civiliza- 
tion to the South Sea Islanders. Besides these, 
there' were six women, wives of some of the mis- 
sionaries, and three children. 

Several of the Directors visited the ship, and 
crowds of pious people, who left a variety of pre-* 
sents, either for the missionaries or for the natives.' 
The zeal of Captain Wilson burned with all the 
fervour of a ^ret impression ; and hb declared him- ' 
self astonished, after what he had seen and 
heard, that none of the prominent ministers in' 
London should offer to go as missionaries. He' 
was equally surprised that any, who were not ab- 
solutely bound by circumstances, and had ielt the 
power of truth, and knew the state of the heathen 
world, could quietly remain in England, while' 
millions abroad were peri^hig f6r lack of know- 
ledge. 

The novelty of the scheme, md ^ publicity 
^en to the whole proceedings, excited a very- 
genera! and lively interest in tltew design. It was 
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a new erent in the Protestant Church, for an ex-r 
pedition to be wholly employed in conveying th» 
messengers of divine truth to the most distant part 
of the globe. By this means, the attention and 
the benevolence of the |kublic were attracted, in a 
manner sttch as they never could have been, had 
the Society been more limited and private in this 
first outset of its operations. It was of immense 
importance to th^ Missionary cause, that they 
should commence on such a scale, and with an em- 
bassy so well calculated to excite an interest in' 
the religious world : And to this partly may be^ as- 
cribed that universal diffusion of the missionary 
spirit, which has smce imparted its energies to 
so large a portion of Christendom, and lighted up: 
a sacf ed flame, which has not only continued to 
blaze in England, but spread to many of the churches 
on the continents of Europe and America. 

Whether the islands in the South Seas were the 
most eligible spot that could have been pitched 
upon for making this experiment, it is needless 
now to inquire ; yet it cannot be denied, that the 
situation possessed many advanta^s« Their ex* 
treme distance, and the glowing^ and even exagge- 
rated descriptions of them, wdiich represented them 
as equalling, in natural charms^ all that the imagina^ 
tion conceives of the ELysian fields, or the primev^ 
paradise, threw an air of adventure and romantk 
antidpation over the enterprise, that tended to hh 
crease the popuhuity of the subject. The statioa- 
was, besides, one that could create no jealousy or^ 
opposition, nor give the smallest possible offence, 
to our own or to any o^r govemment, or national- 
church upon earth. Perha^ there wa» no other 
place to which the attefltioa and energetic opera« 
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f&ons of t)se Society could have been directed, at 
diat perturbid period of the woiid, without excit-. 
ing aianq or opposition from some quarter or 
other. 

.The character of the mission, and the object 
which it professed, soon dispelled any unfavour- 
able suspicions that might have been entertained 
against it, ai^d obtained for its agents and its trans- 
actions, not merely public confidence, but even of- 
ficial patrorn^ and protection. In producing this 
effect, the conduct of Captain Wilson, — his skill 
as a navigator, — his prudence in presiding among 
the missionaries, — and his success in the voyage, 
it must be admitted, contributed in no small 
degree. He certainly had an arduous task to 
perform, — such as made several aged and expe- 
rienced Chrisdaas tremble for the ark of God, and 
the event of the expedition. He had duties to 
disdiaDge, which required great diversity of talents, 
and even opposite qualifications. Among the ' 
solors, he had to maintain authority and com- 
mand, «id yet conduct himself towards them as a 
brother in Christ. Among the missionaries, he 
had to superintend their arrangements, and pre- 
side in their meetings and delates. His autho- 
rity on the qnarter-^ck, was here to be softened 
down into Christian meekness, aad the character 
of commander, exchanged for that of a counsellor 
and a friend. Such a situation required great firm- 
mess and decision of mind, and yet much real 
kindness and pliability of temper. 

On the 10th of August, 1796, the expedition 
aailed from the river Thames, having for their flag, 
iMMBted at the mizen-top-gailant^mast-head, three 
dov^esargenti on apurple field, bearing olive branehea 
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in thmx bills. At Spithead, where the Captain 
joined her and took the conunand^ they were de- 
tained^ waiting for wind or convoy (or some weeks. 
On the 23d of September, the convoy being a^ 
length ready, the Dufif, in company with more 
than fifty others, >ireighed anchor ; wafted by pro- 
pitious winds, and under the auspices of the effec- 
tual fervent prayers of many tbousancb of British 
Christians. The Captain was fumishedi by the 
Directors, with an excellent Letter of Instructions, 
by which he was to regulate his oonducty as far as 
it might be expedient^ both with respect to the 
voyage itself, and also with relation to the 
oeii^ishment of the nussion. Although Otaheite 
WBsuig^pjfi^ destined for making the first attempt, 
their plan em£iji^S0|^alQ3^H!(iH^ greater extent 
The Fiiendly Islands, the MwouIK*' ^ ^^^ 
wich, and the PelewIsJands, were snefl^^ ^ ^^^^ 
ing within the limits of their en^aSi^ "f*^"* 
being desirable staticm forplantinif the flP^^ ^*® 
of the gospel. ^ » «*» «m 

Within six days after her departure, tlL?!^ 
passed the Island of Madeira fr^eil^oi 
October, she touched at St Jago ; and™ iSt^t 
of November, she cast ancho? iile tZfcl 

wLf^^-^"''- The officers, missionariea, 
whole slups company were in peifect h^ 
Jeir conduct had been in every re^t plSS 
and aU entertained the most Ug^e h^ 
^cce^. After receiving a plentifol sZl^ 
provisions, they left that port*^on the 1^ ; bJ 
findmgrtxmpc^sible, fi^m*^ tempestuous weaoS 
to heat round Cape Horn, Uiey bore, away t^^ 
^^ard. togoby theCapeof Good H^p^i^g 
mer nearly cjircujunavigating the globef tb^ 
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ku&d^ at Otahette, after a voyage of five months, 
on the 4th of March, 1797 ; where ihey were re- 
eved in the most friendly manner. 

This island, as well as most of the others which 
«fe spread over the vast expanse of the Southern 
■Ocean, had, thuty. years previous to the arrival of 
the Duff, heen repeatedly visited by £m*opeans, 
who were traversing those unexplored regions, ei- 
ther for the purpose of enlar^ng the boundaries 
of science, or with the hope of discovering new 
and promising fields for commercial speculation. 
With one or other of these objects in view, a suc- 
cession of adventm'ers, among whom were Wallisy 
Oook, Bligh, and EdwajrdS, besides several Contineit- 
tel navigators, had paid occasional visits, and kept 
up a friendly intercourse with these remote islan- 
ders ; although the only return they received {or 
their attachment, appears to have been a knowledge 
of some of the arts ssad vices of ci?ilized life ; and 
the communication of diseases that had diminished^ 
and seemed to threaten the extinction of the whole 
race. A nobler object had engaged the attention 
of the present expedition. They came to commur 
nieate the word of life ; the greatest blessing, and 
^ tlbe most inestimable gift that was ever imparted to 
^ manktnd. It was not avarice or science that had 
^ attracted them to these distant shores ; but the de- 
Jt) sire of repairing the injuries and miseries whidk 
^:^^ Europeans had partly occasioned, of presentmg 
,g itksm with a remedy against tlieir moral and spirt- 
y t taal d^psdation, and saving their souls as well as 
^lyy llieir bodies from destruction. 
j^ The missionaiies, before landing, had made aU 
^\^^ necessary arrangemoils, and separated themselves 
^d^^to divifiimiisy aCcoisdiDg to their respective est»- 
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blishmento. Eighteen were allotted for Otalieile» 
ten for the Friendly Islands, and two for tlie Mar- 
quesas. Those destined for Otaheite, were imme- 
diately proyided by the chiefs with suitable accom- 
modations. Nothing could have exceeded the 
kindness and attention of the natives. Their de* 
portment was frank and peaceful. Every day 
they attended worship, and listened wi^ serious- 
ness to such addresses as their instructors were 
able to make to them, through an interpreter. . 

As soon as they were fixed in permanent and 
commodious settlements, the Duff sailed for the 
Friendly Islands, and on the 9th of April they 
made the harbour of Tongataboo. Here the mis- 
sionaries disembarked, and it was their good for- 
tune to be received wi^ the same respectful and 
hospitable tireatment ; they were taken under the 
|»otection of the government ; a house and a por- 
tion of land was furnished them, and no at- 
tempts were made to molest either their p^^ns or 
their properties. The remainder of the mission 
proceeded on their royage to the Marquesas; 
leaving their brethren perfectly contnt wiUi their 
situation, and thankful for the kind reception lebef 
had experienced from the natives. At this place, 
the last two ^ the brethren ware settled ; and 
though there was not here the same appearance of 
comfort and fertility as in the other islands, tbey 
experienced an equal degree of respect and kind- 
ness from the inhabitants. 

Having now established the missionaries in their 
respective destinations. Captain Wilson returned 
once more to Otaheite, anxious to know in wbat 
^circumstances he might find the brethrvm vrhom 
he had settled there. The report h^ heard was in 
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every respect pleasing. They had in general en- 
jeyed good health ; l£e natives had constantly ob- 
aenred the same respectful behaviour towards 
them as at first, and had never failed a day to sup- 
ply them with abundance of provisions ; as to the 
success of their religious labours, it was a point of 
which they could not yet say much more than 
that appearances were encouraging. Before taking 
his final departure from the South Seas, he again 
visited the other stations, where he had also the 
satisfEiction of learning, that no threatening danger, 
and no material obstacle had occurred, to oppose 
the glorious design in which they were engaged ; 
but that a door for preaching the word throughout 
these extensive islands was opened to them, even 
by unexpected and improbable means. 

Thus was the first expedition of the Missionary 
Society, crowned with a success beyond what they 
had ventured to anticipate, and which far exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. During the 
whole of their ^Ltended voyage, they lost not a 
single individual, and scarcely ever had a sick list. 
After traversing more than twi^e l^e circumference 
of the globe, passing tfarougli climates so different, 
amidst shoals, reefe, and hidden rocks, they not 
only escaped dangers and indispositions, but ar- 
rived at the various destinations, in better healtli 
than when they quitted their native shores. 3y 
this expoimen^ the way was opened up, into the 
innumerable groups that cover the Southern Ocean; 
and the facilities for extending the missionary la* 
boars, greatly mcreased. The foimdaticms thua 
laid, succeedmg adventurers have built upon witlt 
advantage. Tbe seeds of knowledge then planted 
hare stmck root, and spread with all their hajipy 
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effects, over a great portion of these nnenlighfened 
regions. New and yast countries around them 
have become accessible, and afforded an inezhaus* 
tible field for the most rigorous exertions of Chris- 
tian zeal. 

Before finally quitting the islafids, Caption Wil^ 
son received several, both general aad individmd 
testimonies, of theraffection and gratitude of the mis- 
sionaries. From Tongataboo, the last island that 
he visited, he received at his departure, a very kind 
and complimentary letter, expressive of the grate- 
ful sense they entertaioed of Uie many friendly and 
endearing offices he had rendered them, in course 
of their long and successful voyage. On the 7th 
of September, they left Tongataboo, and proceeded, 
according to their letter of instructions, on iheir 
way to Canton, which they reached about the 14th 
of November. Here Captain Wilson met with 
considerable ridicule from his old Indian acquaint- 
ances, on account of his religious enthusiasm. The 
singularity of the manners of the officers, and ship's 
crew, likewise excited observation. All immora<^ 
lity being utterly discountenanced, not an oatb 
heard, and an unusual devotion maintained, in- 
duced those who witnessed this extraordinary con- 
duct, to signalize the Duff, by calling her, T^ 
Ten Commandments. They left Clnna on the 
3rd of December, and after touching at the Cape 
of Good Hope, St Helena, &c. they arrived in 
safety in the river Thames, on the 10th of July, 
1798 ; after being wafted from place to place, in a 
most wonderfrd manner, and having sailed nearly 
50,000 miles, in little more than one year and nine 
months. 

The return of the Duff, and her successful voyage. 
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excited an unusual degree of interest, and of gra- 
titude to God, among the friends of the Mission- 
ary Society ; while the admiration at the conduct 
of the Captain, was the subjeet of almost universal 
conversation. On her arrival, the fervour of pleas* 
ing emotion glowed in every bosom, and darted 
fi-om individual to individual, like an electric 
shock. A day of public thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed by the Society, in gratitude for the singu- 
lar interposition, of providence, from beginning to 
end of this remarkable expedition. As a token of 
their respect for the Captain, and as a lasting memo- 
rial to his family, an elegant representation of his 
public interview with the King and Queen of 
Otaheite, was painted, and presented to him by the 
directors. His friend, Dr Haweis, one of the 
founders, and a most zealous promoter of the In- 
stitution, complimented him with a diamond ring 
of considerable value, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing note : — " Anxious for your arrival, I had 
prepared the following little token. I wish to 
couple my name with yours. The circle is an 
emblem of the eternity I hope to spend with yon. 
The brilliant is not brighter than my affections^ 
nor the gold purer than my friendship. Wear me 
on your heart ; while mine beats, it will remem* 
foer you, and bless God for you." 

A narrative of the voyage, drawn up from their 
several journals, under the superintendence of a 
conunittee of the directors appointed for the pur- 
pose, was inmiediately published, and dedicated to 
the King. To it was prefixed a scientific discourse 
of the geography and history of the South Sea 
Islands, where the missionaries had settled ; toge- 
ther with a detailed account of the natural and 
o2 
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ciyil state of Otaheite, from ongiiiel documenta. 
The Society obtamed £2000, for the copy-right 
of this volume; of which 12,600 copies were 
printed, of the first edition. This sum, togeth^ 
with £4100, received from the East India Comr 
pany, for freight of teas from China, and the vfiue 
of the ship, greatly reduced the expenses of the 
voyage ; which, including the outfit of the mission- 
aries, furnishing them with books and implements, 
conveying them to their several destinations oyct 
half the globe, and settling them comfortably with 
ample stores in the islands, did not exceed £140, 
for each individuaL 

After Captain Wilson's return from the South 
Seas, he resided in London for spme time; his 
niece having again resumed the superintendence of 
his domestic concerns. The effects of a eedeptaiy 
life, after a lon^ sea voyage, soon manifested 
themselves in a very serious bilious attack, which 
indicated a morbid affection of the Hver, and in his 
own ojpinion threatened his life. In this state of. 
body, however, he possessed great patience and 
comfort of mind. He felt tbat he had lived to ac* 
complish an impoi*tant object, and he was thm*e- 
fore not unwilling to die ; but He who had fixed 
the bounds of his habitation, added nearly tw^ty 
years more to his life,, though he was frequently 
annoyed by renewed attacks of the same disease. 

The conspicuous part he had acted, might, had 
he inclined, have given him a commanding influx 
ence among the religious societies in London ; ycfl 
being naturally diffident of his own opinion, ea 
subjects not within the i-angeol his immediate pro^ 
fession ; and perhaps not sufficiently inured to the 
free discussions and unresU^ed animadversions 
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of popular meetingB, in tliis land of liberty^ bo un- 
congenial with the habits and manners of an East 
India merchant, he fonnd the storms of protracted 
debates, a sphere of action not suited to his talents 
and disposition, and therefore preferred retirement 
to the bustle and business of official life. He wa» 
chosen, fnmk time to time, on the direction of the 
afiSurs of the Missionary Society, but did not 
make a point of attending, unless when he thought 
his mercantile, geographical, or nautical knowledge 
could be turned to advantage ; and then he never 
withheld his presence or his opinions, whenever 
his health would admit of his attendance. 

The celebrity he had* acquired, greatly widened 
the circle of his friends and connections; and 
among other femilies of worth to whose acquaint- 
ance it introduced him, was that of Richard Hol- 
bert, Esq. of Denmark-Hill, Camberwell ; a gen- 
tleman of very ample fortune, and who had only 
one child, a pious and amiable daughter. This 
lady Captain Wils<Hi married, in 1799, and found 
in her to his latest day, a most tender and affec- 
tionate wife. With her he got a considerable ad- 
dition to his fortune, which was deemed by many, 
a providential compensation for the noble sacrifice 
of time and property he had made, in the mission- 
ary voyage. 

Circumstances occurred, however, which taught 
him an experimental lesson, on the mutability and 
uncertainty of human possessions; and tended to 
wean his heart from placing an undue attach- 
ment on gifts merely temporal and earthly. He 
had, from motives of pure benevol^ce, and a 
friendly concern for promoting the interests of some 
of his relatives engaged in mercantile life, advaiiced, 
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on various occasions, to the amount of many thou- 
sand pounds. These sums, from the pecuniary 
einbarrassments of the times, and the failures ef 
the British merchants in the shipments to South- 
America, were all swallowed up in adventurous 
and unsuccessful speculations. 

Though these losses, on the whole little short 
of £30,000,. deprived him. of. none of the comforts 
of life, or the means- of making a respectable* 
appearance in society; for, through the kind- 
ness of a munificent providence, he stilL possessed 
sufficient fortune for his children, in the right of 
Mrs Wilson ; yet they tried his mind in a very con- 
siderable degree, not only on his own account, 
but also on accotmt of those fiiends and relations 
who had partaken of his kindness ; and from whom 
he now found himself compelled, in a great mea- 
sure, to withhold his benevolence. They led him 
to examine, and to know more thoroughly bis 
own character, which h^ often lamented he had 
not studied with sufficient care. They famished 
instructive views of the dispensations of provi- 
dence, by shewing how easily God can retmn to 
his people a hundred-fold in this life, for what th^y 
do for his cause ; and how easy it is for him to 
take it again, when he pleases. Few lives could 
have impressed {tas truth more clearly and for- 
cibly than his, which was subject to so many 
changes, disasters, and reverses. << In how many 
ways, (he observes) has God taught me my de* 
pendence upon him. All I possessed was by hia 
special gift ; and the same hand which had givmi* 
or rather lent, hath a right to take it again. H» 
«aw this was the most effectual way to faumblo 
niy spirit, to wean me from the world, and tQ 
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bring me nearer to himself; and I trust he has 
done it." 

In these reflections, the Captain alludes to the 
-two points in his character, which were considered 
by his friends, as the most exceptionable ; for none 
are without their foults, and to hare described him 
as such, would, in the esteem of all that know hu- 
man nature, even in its most improved state, hare 
tended' to discredit the whole account. His tem- 
per was naturally reserve, and though softened 
and rendered affiible by divine grace, yet at times 
it partook of something bordering on hauteur. Of 
this he was himself sensible, and it was to him the 
cause of much sorrow and regret. This, however, 
was subdued, and more than counter-balanced by 
his noble feelings of kindness and generosity. 

Another shade, which his friends alleged to 
mingle with the general excellence of his charac<* 
ter, was a little too much attadmient to the wealth 
of this world ; and a want of a sufficient sense of 
his oUigation to God, by not devoting a larger 
proportion of his property to the support of reli* 
gion. It is a question of conscience, perhaps not 
very easOy determined, what is the exact portion 
of their income, which the richer members of the 
church of Christ ought to appropriate to the cause 
of religion, or of charity. Hiere is no fixed rule that 
can bold universally, or even individually ; the li- 
berality of the wedthier classes, in the cause of 
God, must very often be regulated by the impor- 
tance of the object, or the particular exigency of 
ihe occasion. Ci^tain Wilson was guided very 
mudi by this principle. He did not circumscribe 
his benevolence within the limits of stated rules, 
or methodical calculations ; but left his benefactionB 
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to depend principally upcm ibe number, or the Aft^ 
tore of the demands made upon him. 

The charge of pennrioosnesa, however, can 
hardly with propriety be alleged agaifist him, wh^L 
it is considered that he had lost, to a considerable 
amount, by the adventurous speculations of oth«», 
— ^that he had a young family to provide for, — and 
tliat from the general report of his possessing a 
very large fortune, the friends of religion were led 
to form too sanguine hopes, and to expect frmn 
him donations or annuities for pious, purposes, cor« 
responding in some measure with hiiB riches, and 
his former distinguished zeal in the service. The 
calamity above reiened to, greatly abridged his re- 
sources ; and prevented him at his death from leav- 
ing any bequest, as a token of bis concern for that 
Society and cause, to which he had contributed so 
much by his personal exertions. Had the com- 
mercial enterprise, in which so large a share of his 
fortune was embarked, been successful, there seems 
no reason to doubt that his liberality would have 
kept pace with his zeal, and that nhe Missionary 
cause would have had to enroll his name among 
the number of its testamentary bene£M^rs. 

His family afflictions, and frequent personal in- 
dispositions, produced retired and domestic habits ; 
and though he was not prominent in any of theas^ 
sociations in the metropolis, for general usefrdneas, 
yet he improved his retirement to the benefit of 
his personal religion. His reading did not pars 
take of an extensive range of subjects, but it was 
well employed on those of the<4ogy ; he not only- 
read, but studied the Scriptures. The word of- 
God was his companion. Part of the day he em- 
ployed in committing certain portiwis of it toine*' 
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niQiy, and another part to a repetition of them, as 
lie walked or rode to town, or occupied himself in 
hk garden. He had in this manner learned to re- 
peat, with perfect accuracy, a great part of the 
Psalms of David, — ^many chapters of the prophe- 
cies, and of the gospels, — and several entire 
epistles of the New Testament. The accomit he 
gives of this extraordinary practice is : That when 
he had arrived at iJie age of forty-six, and had be- 
gan to experience a failure of sight, the idea struck 
him, that he might perhaps become wholly unable 
to read l^e sacred volume. Under this -impres- 
sion, he set himself to learn by heart whole chap- 
ters, and even books ; which he rehearsed in his so- 
litude, whether at home or abroad, in set portions 
every day. In course of a week, he would repeat 
all he had learned ; and by this means he retained 
what he had previously acquired, and still conti- 
nued adding something to the store. The plea- 
sure and advantage of this, he felt when laid on a 
eick-bed ; and when incapable of reading, he drew 
fvom those sacred treasures an inexiiaHSt&le fund 
at consolation. 

By this means he obtained a most familiar ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, and a greiit richness in 
experimental religion. His conversation with his 
intimftte friends, was highly instructive and ani- 
mating. His religious feelings were kept -so much 
alive by this profitable train (k meditation, and fre- 
quent prayer, that he felt considerable reluctance 
to company ; as lie was often disappointed in not 
meeting with a correspondent disposition in odiers, 
Co converse on spiritual snbjeets. 

Towards the close of 1613, his health had be- 
g/au visibly to suffer by the encroachments of an 
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internal distemper. No very alarming symptoms, 
however, at first appeared; but as weeks and 
months revolved, it was impossible not to observe 
the change which increasing disease had made on 
his frame and appearance. In the month of Fe* 
bruary, he was luiable to appear in his usual man- 
ner, as a worshipper in the sanctuary of God. He 
had cherished a steady attachment to the ordinances 
of religion, and his punctual attendance at divine 
worship, as well as his humble, unassuming de- 
portment there, were attested by all who. knew 
him. This incapacity, and unavoidable detention 
from the couits of Zion, were to hun the subject of 
much uneasiness and regret* 

His last illness was painful and protracted, bu^ 
he bore it with great patience and fortitude* 
Though many wearisome nights were appointed to 
him, not a murmuring word was heard to escape 
his lips. ^* I would as soon die," he observed, *' at 
this time, as any other, if it were not on account 
of these ties," ^alluding to his wife and children), 
^ but the Lord is allnsufficient ; I can trust tbem ia 
the hands of that God who has been my God«" 
He justified the Sovereign Disposer of events , in 
his dealings towards him, and was rather inclined 
to enlarge on the subject of his mercies, than his 
afflictions. The intervals of repose or alleviation 
which he enjoyed, he c ^^upied with those thoughts 
and exerdses of piety, that were suited to the dis- 
pensation under which he was placed, and to the 
prospects that were opening before him, in onpft* 
ralleled grandeur and awful solemnity. ^ I 
marked," says one, who was an eye-witness, and a 
near observer of the operations of his mind at this 
critical juncture, << in the first place^ a. deep snd 
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tmdotLS inyestig&lioii into the state of his soul. 
He debated the matter of his personal religion, as 
in the sight and tinder the immediate eye of God. 
Considering the ease with which a man may de* 
ceive himself, and impose upon others, by an 
empty and miprofitable form of godliness, he was 
desirous of availing himself of every assistance in 
ascertaining the truth of his condition. He en- 
gaged seriously in examining the grounds and evi- 
dences of his own conversion, fearing lest h& 
should take too much for granted, or regard a 
change of sentiment and a reformation of manners, 
as conversion; without the inbeing of that spiri- 
tual life, and those concomitant fruits of the Spirit, 
which the Scriptures represent as indispensable. 

Habituated daily and familiarly to converse with 
death, he would talk to those who occasionally 
visited him, with as much calnmess of his depar- 
ture from ihe world, as of any transaction to which 
he had been accustomed while in' it. His fiedth 
was strong and unwavering, and swallowed up 
every fe&r. The exercise of this holy principle, 
moreover, was not restricted to the concerns of his 
own soul, but extended likewise to those of his 
family. He would pray earnestly for them ; and 
expressed a strong desire that thiey might be 
trained up in Scriptural sentiments, and thus 
brought to the knowledge of Christ : but it was 
evident he had no disquieting care concerning 
them, and no prevailing wish to continue wit|i 
tfaem. The conls of earthly attachment were all 
loos^ed, and the willing spirit waited, without 
p^turbation, the signal for its fli^bt. 

la ibis ttate of readiness forthe hour of his 4e- 
parture, he woikld sometimes express himself di»- 
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appointed, when the morning light returaed, and 
beheld him still in this vale of tears ; and especially 
when the revolving Sabbath witnessed those con- 
flicts on earth, which he longed to exchange for 
the rest and the triumph of heaven. Surveying 
the wastes of disease in his emaciated frame, he 
exclaimed, ^ What a different body will this be 
in the morning of the resurrection, if I am found 
in Christ ! I hope I shall be enabled to wait with 
patience till my diange come. I am not afraid to 
trust my aH in the hands of the despised Naza- 
rene." 

His nights, which for the most part were sleep- 
less, he passed in prayer, and in the recollection of 
those passages of Scripture that were familiar to 
his mind. He informed an old friend, who kept 
watch at his bed-side, that he had repeated, in con- 
tinuation, on one of those occasions, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, from the first to the eleventh chap- 
ter inclusive; and he believed without the omission 
of a single verse. It is especially worthy of ob- 
servation, that he derived the utmost solace and 
refreshment from the many portions of sacred writ 
which he had committed to memory. And from 
a personal experience of the benefit accruing fix>m 
such a familiar acquaintance with the Bible, he 
enjoined it upon his children, and recommended 
to his young friends in general, to copy his ex- 
ample in this respect ; only to begin much earlier 
than he did. 

Until within two or three hours of his dussohi- 
tion, he was blest with the continuance of his in- 
tellectual faculties ; when the powers of nature ben 
ing completely exhausted, the unfettered epkit 
was allowed to take its )oyM flight Coateoii- 
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plating his undisturbed and tranquil exit, it may be 
truly and emphatically said, ^ The end of that man 
was peace." This event took place on Friday, 
August 12, 1814. The Captain was in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age ; he left a widow, a son, 
and four daughters, to lament his loss. 

The life and death of Captain Wilson furnish to 
every serious mind, matter for much profitable re- 
flection. The whole of his eventful history, dis- 
covers a beautiful and interesting development of 
the procedure of divine Providence ; which appears 
mysterious, yet wise in its operations,— often af- 
flictive in its events, yet kind in its designs, — ^the 
minutest parts accurately arranged, and all, like 
the seasons of the year, terminating in some grand 
and beneficial result. The storms of commercial 
life, the tranquillity of domestic retirement, the 
blasts of tempcnal adversity, the beams of prospe- 
rity, religious friendships, .and family afflictions, all 
concurred in fitting him /or an instrument of good, 
or in promoting his final and everlasting wekare. 
Who would have looked, as Di* Haweis says, 
for a convert in a haughty unprincipled Indian 
merchant; or for the commander of a Christian 
mission, in an infidel sailor chiuned in a prison at 
Seringapatam ? Who could expect the Deist, 
vha returned from India conti-adicting the faith of 
Christ, and blaspheming the cause of the cross, 
within five years afterwards on the quarter-deck, 
in the midst of prayer and praise, carrying the 
6 vedastmg gospel to^the Isles of the Pacific Ocean? 
Yet such are. the mysterious ways of providence, 
such the iiresistible influence of truth, and such 
the power and efi&caey of Christian principles. 
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SOAME JENYNS. 



SoAME Jenyns, a gentleman of learoing and vhU 
lities, and an elegant and miscellan^oiia writ^^ 
ranks among the number of distinguished laymen^ 
who have volimteered their, services in the caiisa 
of revelation* In his younger days> his mind had 
by some means, been warped aside to the paths of 
infidelity, in which he continued to wander for 
many years. Like other disciples of that foahion- 
able creed, he was not sparing in the avowal of 
his sentim^ats ; but time and reflectiim fareug^ 
bim to a sense of his fo% ; and by duly exercising 
the powers of his reason, be arrived at those con- 
victions which not only reclaimed him from his er- 
rors, but drew from him a veiy popular and use^ 
§al tract in defence of Christianity. . * ^ 

Mr Jenyns was bom in Great Ormond Street, 
London, on the Ist of January, 1704. He used 
wittily to observe, that he considered himself at 
liberty to choose his birth-day, as he came into the 
world exacdy at twelve o'clock at night ; and ac» 
oordingly he preferred, dating his existence from 
the commencement of the new year, which in ell 
civilized countries was celebrated as a day of gie* 
neral festivity. He was the only son of Sir Roger 
Jenyns, who was descended from the ancient fOid 
respectable family of that name, at Churchill^ in 
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Somersetshire. Skr Roger's country residence 
was at Ely, and afterwanls at Bottisham-HaU, 
near Cambridge ; where he spent much of his time, 
in the performance of such civil duties as became 
his station. He bore the character of an upright 
and diligent magistrate, was a constant encourager 
of industry, and laboured much in carrying into 
execution the draining of the great level of the 
fens. His services and loyal principles procured 
him the honour of knighliiood from his Majesty 
King William, in 1694. 

The mother of Mr Jenyns, was a daughter of 
Sir Peter Soame of Hayden, Baronet, in the 
cx>imty of Essex ; a kdy of great beauty, and en- 
dowed with an excellent undcrstandbg, which she 
had improved by reading. She was sdso well in- 
structed in the principles of seligion, which she 
manifested both in her life and conversation ; and 
these excellences were heightened by graceful and 
polished manners. Under her tuition, his infant 
mind was carefully initiated in the elements of 
virtue and religion ; and as soon as his years per- 
mitted him to enter on his classical studies, she 
surrendered her charge to a domestic tutor, the 
Rev. Mr Hill ; who continued for some time to in- 
struct him in the rudimental knowledge of the 
classics^ and such other acquirements as were pro- 
per for his age ; but more advantageous pursuits 
having induced him to relinquish his charge, he was 
succeeded by the Rev. Ste{^en White, whose bro- 
ther gained no small distinction by hiis controversy 
with the Dissenters ; and who became himself af- 
terwards Rector of Holton in Suffolk. Under his 
superintendence, young Jenyns prosecuted his stu- 
dies with great success ; and though the solitude 
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of a domestic edaoatton be lees favo«iFri)le to the 
excitement of emulatioii and ambkioii, tiian pnbHc 
seminaries, yet he produced exercises in English^ 
flsid also in the Latin and Greeik languages, wladi 
were highly creditable to his diligence and under- 
standing. 

In 1722, he was sent to the Uniyersity of Cam- 
bridge, and admitted as a fellow-commoner of St 
John 8, under Dr Edmondson, at that time one of 
the principal tutors of the college. Here he spe»t 
three years, pursidng with great mdustry the 
course of studies in tf^ich young men of fortmie 
usually engage. His behaviour Was most laudable 
and orderly ; and he found so much satisfaction in 
the regular discipline and employments of a col- 
lege life, that he was often heard to say, he ac* 
counted the days he had resided there, among the 
happiest in his life. He left the Unirersity, how- 
ever, without taking a degree, most probably in 
consequence of his marriage, which took place 
when he was very young. 

The lady to whom he was united, was a cousin 
of^his own, the natural daughter of his uncle, Co- 
lonel Soame of Deeiham Grange in Norfolk. Witk 
her he received a considerable fortune, but in all 
other respects, the alliaDce, which was likely a 
mere uniou of interest, was unhappy. She appears 
to have been deficient in virtue and prudence, — 
qualities which are necessary to settle conjugal 
happiness upon a lasting foundation; and after 
some years, she eloped with a Leicestershire gentle- 
man. A separation was 8K)on agreed upon in 
form, and Mf Jenyns consented to allow heap a 
maintenance, which was regularly paid her, till her 
death in 1763. The drcumstance of his early 
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mamage, interrupted the plan of life be had formed 
after leaving the University. He entered upon no 
{^ofession, but lived retiredly in London in win- 
ter, and in summer in the country, at Bottisbam, 
employing himself principally in following out his 
literary purmiits, and cultivating his poetical talents. 
^ Soon after his Other's decease, which happened 
i^iortly before the general election in 1742, be- 
ooming master of a considerable estate, he gained 
liie honour of bemg elected mie of the represen- 
tatives iif ^^Rafiament, for the.county of Cambridge, 
afid contlifled to hold a seat in the House of Com- 
mons for nearly forty yeeoB, either for the coimty 
or borough of Canibri<%e ; except when on the call 
of a new parliament, in 1754, he was returned for 
1^ bon)ugli of Dunwich in Su^lk, which' he re- 
presented for four years ; but upon Lord Dupplin 
being cidled to the Upper House, Mr Jenyns again 
fifticceeded him, as member for Cambridge. His 
e^ctions, with one Exception, iVere always unani- 
mous ; a drcurastance very honourable to him, and 
the h^est testimony that could be given, of the 
ftt^oumble opinion which his constituents enter- 
tained of his pilblic conduct* 

When Mr Jenyns first ent^ed parliament, he 
fiMind the House of Commons on (£e eve of dis- 
missing from its ecmfidence. Sir Robert Walpole, 
afterwards Bari of Orferd, who had long held the 
reins of administration. With a high admiration 
of his talents and po&tical measures, he willingly en- 
listed himsetf among his friends; and during the long 
sedemnts of the first year of his parliamentary 
dffeer, when the opposition party were using their 
utmost efforts to displace the falling mitnster, 
l^fft Jenyns, nnasked^ and unknown to Sir Robet^t, 
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gave ilim his support as far as he could, withonl 
contrihuting his eloquence, for he seldom or never 
addressed Uie house on any suhject. Thougb he 
was endued with an acute and comprehensipe ira- 
derstanding, and possessed sufficient knowledge on 
all the leading questions that were discussed, yet 
not being bred to any profession, by which he had 
opportunities of cultivating his oratorical powers ; 
and being naturally defective in. that fluency and 
readinessj^ which. are necessary to command the at- 
tention, of an assembly like the Ho^igfCfof Cera- 
mous, he made no attempts to intrude hjiifrelf upon 
its notice as a public speaks. 

After Sir Robert's retirement from the admi- 
nistration, and after he was raised to the peerage, 
as a testimony of his sovereign's gratitude for his 
services, Mr Jenyns waited on him to congratu- 
late him on the occasion, when Lord Orford grate-, 
fully acknowledged the support he had given him ; 
at the same time declaring, " that had those to 
whom he had, during hid meridian of power, shewn 
the greatest friendship, and loaded with all the 
favours he could confer on them, but borne as 
kind dispositions to him as he Jrnd done, he would 
not then have paid % visit to an ex-minister." Af- 
ter the, dissolution of Walpole's administratioQ, 
Mr Jenyns uniformly ranked himself amoi^ the 
frien^ of government ; a compliance which has 
been reckoned hai:dly consistent with freedom of 
opinion, or the usual attachments of party. . Wi&- 
out giving a public assent to every measure of. 
every minister of the day, he contrived, not only to 
give him no ofikice, but to recommend himself to 
his favom:; and iii 1755, he was appointed hy his 
msLJestf to a seat in ^e Board of Trade and !raia- 
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taiionS) \diicl] he contumed to hold, th]*ough all 
changes, till the husiness of the Board was re- 
moved into another department ; being transfen*ed 
to the great officers of state, and those in the list of 
his Majesty's honourahle Privy Council. At .the 
lame of its abolition, in 1780, besides Mr Jenyns, it 
consisted of the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Anckland, 
and Gibbon, the celebrated historian; and had for 
its secretary, Cumberland, the dramatic poet. Mr 
Jenyns constantly attended his duty at the Board 
of Trade, and acquired a thorough knowledge of 
die comm^dal interests of his country, which he 
was ever anxious to promote, as fai* as was con- 
sistent with sooad policv. 

Though he made no figure as a speaker in Par- 
liament, he was a diligent «nd useful member; 
and there were few whose opinion was more va- 
lued, or whose knowledge of national affau-s, and 
GODslitutional questions, was more extensive. His 
sentiments on various political topics of the day, 
may be found in his writiags; where, however, 
they are not laid down with much precision. From 
his having observed the causes, and weighed the 
consequences of the <^^osition to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, he had imbibed an early <Mstaste to all sys- 
tematic opposidon ; »ad nblMng that occurred du- 
rii^ hffi long seat in Pailiament, ever tended to 
alter his mmd on the subject. He had with great 
assiduity stucHed the ]Mtyi constitution ; and few 
men unde»tood it better, of held it in higher ve- 
neiatiim ; being finnly per8uaded,^that of all forms 
of civil government, it had llie fewest imperfec- 
tions of any to be found in anci^t or modem 
times. Thn made 4iim averse to all innovations 
and ^ecalati^e projects in state edSkoBu 
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Out tenitdrial acquisttioiis both in the East and 
the West, he always considered as enlargiii^ the 
British empire beyond the bounds dictated by 
sound wisdom^; that they were too distant to be 
properly governed, and could not be defended 
on the ground of common justice or huma* 
nity. America aiid the East Indies . he com- 
pami to two immense disproportionate wings, 
which he was apprehensive might, some time oc 
other, fly away with the small body of the island 
to which they were attached. Being by temper 
inclined to mildness and moderation, he expressed 
his opinion, in the unhappy contests with our 
Transatlantic brethren, that the Coloniflts Bbonld 
be left to themselves ; and in a humorous pieee of 
poetry, he declared bis approbation of a scheme to 
thf^t effect, by the Rev. Dr Tucker, Dean ai GUnt- 
c^ter. His opinions,, howaver^ were, thaat this 
wantonness of liberty would ^work its own antidote^. 
and that the Colpnists, when tired of freedom^ 
would voluntarily resume their dependence on the 
mother country. 

During the recesses of Parliament, Mr Jenyna 
always retired ta his estate in Cambridgeshire^ 
where he officiated as a magistrate and* e;xerciBed 
charity and hospitality among his tenants and neigh- 
bours. From this practice he never suffex«diplaee(» . 
of fashionable resort or public div«»ions to allure- 
him, as he was persuaded his summers could not. 
be better spent than among his own comectiDQs ; 
and that he could do more good at that time in 
his own parish, than in any othar tttuation. He 
frequently lamented the prevailing fashion, which 
often Carrie^ gentlemen . with their families to 
scenes of disi^pation^ remote from their houses and 
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properties in the comitiy; the conseqaence of 
which was, that the money which should roYertto 
the districts from whence it was received, was 
turned into a different diannel, — ^tenants deprived 
of the advaaitages they were entitled to, from its 
expenditure among them,-^he 4ies of reciprocal 
fellowship weakened, and 4he «treamof tiuirity 
stopped, whi<^ otherwise would have gladdened " 
the hearts oi their poor neighhours,*<— their inferiors 
deprived of their example, encouragement, and 
protection ; whereby 'the manness of the ^country 
were altered for the worse, and many nuschiefs 
necessarily occasioned to the public • 

His character as a country gentleman, was not 
more lau4Eible and exemplary than as a magis-^ 
trate, in which capacity he constantly acted, and 
regularly attended all meetings for the purposes of 
public justice. In hb offiml conduct he was 
strictly Gonsdeadous and upright, avoiding aU 
contentions and quairelKngs ; and from the general 
opinion that was entertained of his inflexible in- 
tegrity, and superior understandings he was much 
resorted to. From his natural sagacity, quick dis- 
t;emment^ and long experience, on hearing and 
examining parties, he seldom fiuled «f obtaimng a 
complete knowledge of the cases that^came before 
bim. His deciedons, accordingly, were in general 
satisfactory to both sides, as he always gave his 
reasons for what he did, with a clearness and per- 
spicuity accommodated to the understan^g of all 
<whoJieard him. Of the ability trith which he 
disdiarged his duties as a civil officer, there needs 
no better proof than his own statement, that dii* 
•ring the many years he had acted in the commis*- 
eion of the peace, and the many difficulties he hsA 
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met with, he had nerer been called to the Court of 
King's Bench, to account for his not nnderBtand^ 
ingan Act of Pkrliam^it. 

These numerous engagements, together trith a 
variety of literary performances, of which we shaJl 
take />ccasion to speak immediately, engrossed the 
greater portion of Mr Jenyns' life, which was 
protracted beyond the ordinary span of human ex* 
istence. Aft^ struggling for three years with ibe 
weakness and infirmitieii^of old age, he was seized 
with a feyer, of which he died in course of a few 
days' illness, on the 18th day of Decetnber, 1787, 
at his house in lilney Stre^ Audley Sguare, Lob« 
don. He was inteired in Bottisham Church, 
where^ in the parish register, and contrary to the 
common forms, the Rev. Mr Mansell, afteiwaids 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, aiid Bidu^ 
of Bristol, inserted a very elegant compliment i» 
his memory. Mr Jenyns had no family, but ha 
left a widow ; his second wife^ whom he had mar^ 
^ed in February, 1754, and who was the dBa§^ 
ter of Henry Grey, Esq. of Hackney, Middlesex 
This hidy, imtk whom he lived m the ^oyment 
of great conjugal happuiBBfl^ survited him nearly 
ten years, having dtied at the age of ninety-four^ 
July 26th, 1796. 

Of Mr Jenyns' public character, the reader will 
be able to judge from l^e preceding sketdies of 
bis conduct as a Country gentlem^ and a mem^- 
ber of Pta'lisEment. Although his versatility as a 
politician, and Ms adhieitBnce to legal power, in 
whatever hands it was lotted, have been thought 
inconsistent with manlmess and independence of 
spirit, yet k would appear, his integrity waa gene*- 
rally AeknowMged imd reefeeted^ onoe no party 
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. offered to remoye im^ though it is eyident hia opi- 
nions, which he did not conceal, were not always 
in unison with theirs under whose banner he in- 
listed. In private life, he was equally arerse to 
give offence. All his biographers agree, that he was 
a man of great mildness, gentleness, and sweetness 
of temper ; which he manifested to all with, whom 
he had any concern, either in the business or the 
social intercourse of life. He conducted his 
household with great regularity, and with such 
scrupulous punctuality, that he has sometimes 
been accused of being penurious. This charge, 
however, appears to have been entirely unfounded, 
as he was not only liberal and generous,, but warm 
and active in his benevolence. He had great syiQi- 
pathy for the miseries of others ; and no persQp 
saw, or more strictly practised the necessity j|A- 
posed on those who form the superior rankp^of 
life ; whose duty it is to reconcile the lower clas^eb 
to their present condition^ by contributing their 
utmost to make them happy ; for he was most 
kind and courteous to all his infexjiors, not only in 
his expressions and his behaviour, , but in assisting 
them in all their wants and distresses ; ever con- 
sidering his poor neighbours as parts of his family, 
and as such entitled to his care and protection. 

As a companion, he is represented as highly en- 
gaging and delightful ; for he possessed not only a 
w^U-mformed mind, but had all the liveliness .of a 
man of wit, joined to the greatest urbanity and po- 
liteness of manners. ^< He was a man," (says Mr 
Cole), " of lively fancy, and pleasant turn of wit, 
very sparkling in cpnva*sation, and full of merry 
conceits and agreeable drollery, which ivas heigh-* 
tened by his inarticulate manner of. speaking 
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-tittoogh hb broken teeth ; and ail this mixed wi A 
the utmost himumity and good nature, as be was 
hardly ever seTere upon any one, and by no means 
aatirical in his mirdi and good humour." These 
qualities made his acquaintance much courted by 
idl who had a taste for brilliant conyersation, as 
they were assured of being delighted whereTor he 
was ; and ihat though they did not possess the 
same talent, they neyer would be censured by him 
because they wan^ it. 

His parson was delicate and diminutive, and his 
appearance the rvrerse of being prepossessing ; yet 
his amiable and fJEUsetious halHts made an ample 
>amends for the injuries and defects of nature. 
Some carious traits of his person and character 
have been recorded by Cumberland, in the Me- 
moirs of his own life ; which, thoi^h rather coarse» 
and with too much affectation of the ludierousy 
give a Yesry lively and picturesque descripticm of 
his friend. ^^- Soame Jenyns was the man who 
•bore his part, in all societies, with the most even 
temper, and undisturbed hilarity, of all the good 
companions I ever knew. He came into your 
house at the very moment you had put upon your 
card : he dressed himself, to do your party honour, 
in all the colours of the jay ; his lace Indeed had 
long since lost its lustre ; but his suit had iisdthfully 
retained its cut, since the days when gentlemw 
wore embroidered figured velvets, with short sleeves, 
boot-cufis, and buckram skirts. As nature had cast 
him in the exact mould of an ill-made pair of stiff 
stays, he followed her so close in tlie fashicm of 
his coat, that it was doubted if he did not wear 
them. As he had a protuberant wen, be wore a 
wig that did not cover above half his head. His 
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ey<5s protraded very much ; and yet there was room 
bcttween one of them and his nose, for anothev 
wen, that added nothing to his beauty : yet I heari 
once this good man yery innocently r^nark, when 
Gibbon published his history, that he wondered 
how any body so ugly could write a book. 

^ Such was the exterior of the man who was the 
charm of the circle ; and ga^e a zest to every com* 
pany he came into. His pleasantry was of a sort 
peculiar to himself; it harmonized with eyery 
thing. Soame Jenyns told you no long stories, en* 
grossed not mudi of your attention, and was not 
angry with those that did. His thoughts were 
original ; and were apt to have a very whimsi(»l 
affinity to the paradox in them. Ill nature and 
personality, with the single exception of his lines 
upon Johnson,* I never heard fall from his lips. 
Though his wit was harmless, the general cast of 
it was ironical ; there was a terseness in his repar- 
tees, that had a play of words as well as of 
thought. He had a brevity of expression thfit 
never hung upon the ear ; and you felt the point 
the very moment he made the push.'* 

From this survey of his domestic and convivial 
character, we shall next consider him as an author, 
and a convert to the Christian religion. In the 
former capacity, he gained no small share of cele- 
brity, although the popularity of his writings has 
not been lasting. In youth,' being much of a beau^ 

* " Here lies Sam Johnson : Reader, have a care. 
Tread lightly lest you wake a sleeping bear : 

' Religious, moral, generous, and humane 
He was ; but self-sufficient, proud and vain ; 
Fond of, and overbearing in dispute, 
A Christian, and a scholar—but a brute.*' 
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and gallant in his attention to the ladies, his songs 
and early performances are tinctured with a gay 
and sprightly hmnonr ; and hespeak a mind suffi- 
ciently at ease to trifle with the passions, hut not 
always attentive to delicacy where it interfered 
with wit. The first, as well as the longest and 
best of his poems, was the << Art of Dancing," in- 
scribed to Lady Fanny Fielding, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Winchelsea. This was written when he 
was only twenty-six, and published without his 
name ; but when discovered, it was considered as 
the prelude to greater performances. He conti- 
nued for some time to cultivate his talents in this 
way, and produced short pieces on a variety of 
fiuligects ; " An Essay on Virtue ;" " The Modem 
fine Gentleman, and Lady ;" *^ The Squire and 
Parson;" ** Imitations of Horace" Epistles, 
Songs, and Translations. They are lights easy, 
and humorous, with considerable animation of 
fancy, and elegance of versification ; but undistin- 
guished by any qualities of superior poetical ge- 
nius, although they procured him no little favouc 
in his day, and have been received into some of 
the standard collections of English poetry. 
.. As a writer of prose, few can be compared with 
him for purity and elegance, though his opinions 
and sentiments were often questionable, and did 
not escape the ordeal of severe criticism. He was 
first known to the woHd in this department of 
writing, by a "Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil," published in 1757, — a work which 
gained him the character of the most elegant 
writer of prose since the days of Addison. His 
main object in this Essay, was to give a satisfiEic- 
tory explanation of the difficulties which have 
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presseS upon every theory of the existence of eyil, 
under the government of an infinitely wise and 
good Being. His fimdamental principles are, that 
natural evils could not have been prevented with- 
out the loss of some superior good, or the permis- 
sion of greater evil : And as to moral evil, that 
it is permitted in order to provide objects for the 
just infliction of those physical evils which were 
in their nature unavoidable. These ideas he pur- 
,sues in a variety of acute remarks and ingenious 
illustrations ; wluch,however,were thought to denote 
rather a warm imagination than a solid judgment. 

But the charms of style could not protect his 
work from objections of a serious nature. Pamph* 
lets were published, and private letters were ad* 
dressed to him on the occasion, some of them con^ 
taining much abuse and misapprehension. His 
most formidable anti^nist was Dr Johnson, at 
tbdt time editor of the Literary Magazine, who 
ably criticised this Essay, and with a bold hand 
swept away the theories which a lively fancy had 
formed. The subject which the Free Inquiry dis- 
cusses, is one of great importance, and perplexed 
with (Hfficulties which have long engaged the spe- 
culations both of philosophers and divines, but 
without receiving a very satisfactory solution, be- 
cause they relate to questions which lie beyond 
the reach of human investigation^ and cannot be 
determined, so long as max^d are permitted to 
see but in part 

In answering the question, "Whence came evil ? 
Mr Jenyns steers clear of the Manichean system, 
of two original principles, a good and a bad ; and 
adopts that of Pope, considering evil, not in regard to 
the individuals who suffer by it, but as it affects the 
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whole system of the universe ; in which view he 
concludes, that evil is only an imperfection far over- 
halanced hy a preponderance of good ; and that 
for the Deity to have endued created heings with 
perfection, that is, to have produced good exclu- 
sive of evil, is one of those impossibilities, which 
even infinite power cannot accomplish. On this 
part of his subject, he makes many el^ant and 
acute observations ; which, however, are fax from 
being sufficient to silence curiosity, or repress dis^ 
content. Whoever pushes his researches into these 
regions of metaphysical mysteries, must always, 
abandon the inquiry at last in darkness and doubt. 
Many of Mr Jenyns' arguments are certainly bet- 
ter adapted to amuse Xbssi to convince ; some of 
them are fanciful, theoretical, and even ridiculous* 
In shewing the advantages of evil, and the good 
effects that human sufferings may produce, he en- 
tertains an opinion, that there is some inconceive- 
able benefit in pa^n, abstractedly considered ; that 
pain, however inflicted, or wherever felt, commu- 
nicates some good to the general system of being ; 
and that every animal is, some way or other, the 
better for the pam of every other animal. He 
even supposes a kind of sympathetic principle, like 
that of gravity or attraction, to run through all 
created existence; and that the evils suff^^red on this 
globe, may by some subtle and inexplicable means, 
contribute to the felicity of the inhabitant* of the 
remotest planets. And as we are allowed to hunt 
and destroy animals merely for diversion, he con- 
ceives it possible, that the same privilege may be 
indulged to beings above us, who may deceive, 
torment, or destroy us, for the ends only of their 
own pleasure or utility ! 
• 
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> There is much &ie writing, and a great many 
excellenli passages in this Treatise, yet many of its 
hypothesis are extravagant and deserring of repre- 
hension ; though, perhaps, the honest intentions of 
the author did not merit that bitterness and irony 
with which he has been chastised by the g^eat 
colossus of aiticism. ; whose dissertation is written 
with too'inuch asperity, though many have con-* 
sidered it as the fiistof his compositions, for 
strength of argument and brilliancy of wit. Mr 
Jenyns smarted seyerely under this castigation^ 
and gave vent to his feelings in the. angry epitaph 
on his critic ; which was an ill-timed resentment, 
and unworthy of his genius. The opposition 
that this book met with, however, did not alter 
his opinions : to a subsequent edition he prefixed 
an introduction, in which he endeavoured to reply 
to his opponents, but without retracting any thing 
he had formerly maintained ; and his reply is an 
able specimen of controversial writing, unitmg 
the utmost candour with civility and good humour. 
Mr Jenyns wrote likewise on political and 
^er topics, which he embellished with his usuial 
eloquence. He was one of the fashionable con-* 
tributors to « The World," first published in 1753, 
to which he communicated five papers, all cha-. 
racterised by purity and vivacity of style ; and in 
one of which he expressed that opinion in favour 
of the doctrine of a prc-existent state, which he 
afterwards iosisted upon more gravely, in his 
« Origm of Evil." In 1756, he wrote a pamphlet 
in £givour of a national militia; and one in 1767, 
entitled, ^< Thoughts on the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the high price of Provisions,*' which 
he imputed to the increase of the national, debt ; 
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the wealth of private individuals ; and the poverty 
of the public. The newspapers were filled with 
answers and refutations, but the return of plenty 
soon made the controversy be forgotten. His 
other political pieces are, " Objections to the 
Taxation of our American Colonies ;" " A Scheme 
for the Coalition of Parties ;*' and " Thoughts on 
the National Debt.'* 

In 1782, appeared his ^< Disquisitions on Seve- 
ral Subjects." These are metaphysical, theo](^-> 
cal, and political ; in all of which he advances, 
amidst much valuable matter, a number of para* 
doxical theories, to which he seems to have been 
prompted merely by a love of novelty, or a desire 
to shew by what ingenuity opinions that contra- 
diet the general sense of mankind, maybe de- 
fended. Among other answers to which this trea- 
tise gave rise, was an admirable piece of hu- 
mour, entitled, <' The Dean and the Squire,** al- 
luding to Dr Tucker, whose opinions on civil li- 
berty approached those of our author. The Dis- 
quisitions are characterised by sprightly wit and 
acute penetration; and may be regarded as an 
extraordinary production from a man in his 78th 
year. Their style is perhaps more elegant and 
animated, than that of any of his former writings ; 
and if mere elegance could atone for defect of ar- 
gument, they might yet be read as models of 
chaste and correct English. The last of his per- 
formances was << Thoughts on Parliamentary Re- 
form,** written in 1784, when that subject was in 
agitation. In these he directs the whole force of 
his wit and argument against those innovations 
which, in his opinion, tended to anarchy and li- 
centiousness ; but which were at war with the 
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principles he ddyocated at the commencement of 
his political career. 

As a prose writer, there seems to he hut one 
opinion with regard to Mr Jenyns ; that he is en- 
titled to a place among the purest and correctest 
authors in the English lai^age. As a poet, he 
has had many equals, and many superiors ; though 
be has point and brilliancy, he is deficient in that 
creatiye and lofty imagination, which marks the. 
true genius of poetry. His proise compositions, 
whether serious or sprightly, are distmguished by 
remarkable accuracy and perspicuity; though they 
have now ceased to attract that peculiar interest 
which they did on their first appearance. 
' The performance which excited most attention 
on its publication, and which has surrired the ne- 
glect and oblivion of his other works, was his 
<^ Treatise on the Internal Evidence of the Chris- 
tian Religion," published in 1776. The author 
tells us, that it contains those arguments which 
produced in his mmd, a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity. He had, in the earlier and gayer 
part of his life, imbibed the principles of infideli- 
ty, of which he scrupled not to make an open 
profession. It is not very certain by what means 
the impressions of a religious education were era- 
dicated ; although there is every reason to believe 
that an engagement in pursuits inconsistent with 
Christianity, drove him to that expedient, as an ex- 
cuse for his conduct, and a shield against the arrows 
of self-reproach; and this seems the more probable, 
from passages in his work, which is a narrative 
of his own experience. " If any one," says he, 
" be attached to a favourite pleasure, or eagerly 
engaged in worldly pursuits, incompatible with the 
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precepts of religion, he mast either relinqnisli ikcetr 
pursuits with uneasiness, if he belieye ; or should, 
he he determined neither to repent nor reform, he 
must persist in them with remorse and dissatis- 
fection. Such, therefore, generally commence* 
unhelievers in their own defence ; for the most 
insurmoimtahle, as well as the most usual ohstade 
to our belief, arises from our passions, appetite^ 
and interests.** 

By whatever cause his religious prindples were' 
perverted, the restless anxiety of his mind set hinr 
to think of giving Christianity a more minute con- 
sideration than he had yet bestowed upon it. He 
studied the Sacred volume with care, and probably 
called in to his aid some of those able controver- 
sial defences, which the infidelity of the eighteentb 
century had occasioned. The experiment he tried 
for solving this important question, proved sue-* 
eessfdl ; and he has himself stated the argument 
which weighed most in overpoweringhis scruples and 
objections. " The well-attested miracles by which 
God hath borne witness to the veracity of his ser- 
vants, and to the truth of doctrines delivered by 
them ; the completion of prophecies delivered 
many himdred years ago, — are no inconsiderable 
evidence on the side of revelation. But the inters 
nal evidence of the Christian religion, I must conr 
fess, carries with it an authority which has in^ 
fluenced my mind, more than all the external evi- 
dences. It was that which bore down my pre- 
judices, and drove from my heart the infidelity, 
that for many years I had unhappily cherished." 

The proofs which had thus convinced his mind 
of the divine origin of this religion, he was anxious, 
in justice to the cause he had neglected or injured, 
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to commiiiucate, in as clear and concise a manner 
as he was able, thinking they inighthare the same 
effect upon others. From these honoui-able mo- 
tives, he published his ^ View of the Internal 
Evidence of the Christian Religion;" a work 
which got into a rapid and wide circulation, and 
was generally regarded as an ingenious defence of 
Christianity. The clergy welcomed this acces- 
fiiion to their cause, in a layman of superior rank 
and acknowledged abilities ; and by some of them, 
he was honoured with very flattering testimonies 
of theii* gratitude and approbation. 

Mr Jenyns* method to prove the truth of the 
Christian religion, was by a process, in some re- 
spects the reverse of what had been often adopted. 
His opinion was, that we should begin, by shew- 
ing the internal marksof divinity which are stamped 
npon it ; because on this, the credibility of the pro- 
phecies and miracles, in a great measure depends : 
for if we have once reason to be convinced that 
this religion is derived from a supernatural origin, 
prophecies and miracles will become so far from 
being incredible, that it will be highly probable 
that a supematmral revelation shotdd be foretold, 
and enforced by supernatural means. Upon this 
plan he undeitakes to demonstrate, that Chris- 
tianity could not possibly be derived from human 
wisdom, or human imposture. 

The following are lie propositions upon which 
he builds his theory : — ^That from the New Testa- 
ment may be extracted, a system of religion en- 
tirely new, both with regard to the object and the 
doctrines ; not only infinitely superior to, but un- 
like every thing which had ever before entered into 
the mind of man : — that from the same book may 
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slso be collected, a system of ethics, in wbk^ 
eyery moral precept, founded on reason, is carried 
to a higher degree of purity and perfection, tha^i 
in any of the wisest philosophers of preceding ages: 
-—And lastly, that such a system of reli^on and 
morality, could not possibly haye been the work 
of any man, or set of men ; much less of those 
obscure and illiterate persons, who actually did di^ 
coTer and publish it to the world ; and that, there- 
fore, it must imdoubtedly have been effected by 
the interposition of divine power ; that is, that \t 
must derive its origin from God. , 

In pursuing this argunient, he shews that, as to 
the theology contained in the Scriptures, its super 
riority is too obvious to be contradicted ; and that, 
whatever we may think of the authority of these 
books, the relations which they contain, or the inr 
spii'ation of their authors ; no man who has eye» 
to read, or ears to hear, can entertain a doubt, 
that they promulgated doctrines, not only un- 
known to all antiquity, but as inconceivable to the 
wisest of mankind antecedent to ^eir appearance, 
as the Newtonian system is to the most ignorant 
savages in the wilds of America. With regard to 
the ethical part of Christianity, he observes, that 
it not only carries moral purity to a degree beyond 
that inculcated by any sect of philosophers, but 
that it wholly omits or disparages many virtues; 
on which they placed the highest esteem, such as 
valour, patriotism, and friendship : recommending 
others which, for usefulness and sublimity, will no^ 
bear a comparison ; unless any one should under-^ 
take to prove that humility, patience, foi^veness,. 
and benevolence, are less amiable, and less bene« 
ficial qualities, 'than pride, turbulence, revenge, and 
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or that a real iimnortality in the king- 
dom of heaven, is an object less exsllted, less ra- 
tional, and less worlihy of pursuit, than an ima- 
ginary immortality in the applause of men. From 
these premises, which were incontrovertibly true, 
his conclusion followed, — that nothing but the su- 
pernatural interpositimi of divine wisdom and 
power, could have origmated or estabtished a re- 
ligion, so far surpassing all preceding systems. 

This defence, however, eloquent and perspicu- 
ons as it is, was by many thought to stand on 
questionable ground. The work was regarded as 
being of a suspicions tendency, and the author as, 
in many points, proving himself to be an insidious 
enemy to the cause he pretended to plead. Those 
who call themselves rational Christians, thought he 
yielded too much to the orthodox believer ; while 
tiie orthodox believer was shocked that he had 
conceded the possibility of certain miracles being 
forgeries. A controversy immediately took place, 
and continued for some time, in which several 
men of literary character distinguished themselves ; 
among whom were Dr KenricJL, Dr M'Laine, the 
translator of Mosheim, the Rev. Mr Fleet, and 
ftconsiderable number of anonymous writers ; some 
of whom treated both the work and the author 
with very unbecoming asperity. The discussion^ 
however, proved highly advantageous to the book, 
which sold most extensively, while the controversy 
was kept alive. It even excited the attention of 
p^ons of rank ; and in that way was the means of 
domg much good. 

The eiTor with which he hss been thought most 
justly chargeable, is his neglect of the external evi- 
dences ; land, in his admitting the use of reason in 
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some instances, while he refdses it in others. The 
proofe arising from prophecies and miracles^ he did 
not, howeyer, depreciate, or reject as of no conside- 
ration ; on the contrary, he admitted them to have 
their proper weight, but he conceived they had al- 
ready been enforced by much abler pens ; and that 
they did not cany the same d^ree of conviction, 
with argoments that might be deduced from the 
internal excellence of Christianity. Had he pro- 
fessed to have defended the outworks, we might 
have expected to find an equal display of eloquence 
and ingenuity ; but this he proposed not to do. 

But whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the method of the performance, it would be 
unjust to question the author s sincerity, or disbe- 
lieve the very explicit avowal he has made of his 
convictions. That he was an insidious enemy, is 
B libel and a calumny, without the least foundation. 
The whole tenor of his subsequent life and con- 
versation attested the integrity of his sentiments, 
and his firm belief in what he had written. ^ It 
was written," (says Mr Cole), '* under a full con- 
viction of the truth of the Christian dispensation, and 
a sincere zeal for its service. The author, struck 
¥dth the beauties of its prinoiples and doctrines, so 
essential to the happiness of human creatures, 
thou^t that a short and clear representation of 
their internal excellence, might allure the attentimi, 
and procure a belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion, horn those who read but little, and think 
less ; and who formed too considerable a part of the 
bulk of mankind, not to attract the notice and care 
of him who felt himself interested in the happiness 
of the whole human race**' 

The author's ^wn declanuion is equally modest 
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and ingennoas, and deserves to be recorded with 
that of his biographer. *^ Should the lew foregoing 
pages add but one mite to the treasures with which 
other learned writers have enriched the World ; if 
they should be so fortunate as to persuade any of 
our minute philosophers to place some confidence 
in established opinions, and to dbtrust their own ; 
if they should be able to convince them, that not- 
withstanding all unfavourable appearances, Chris^ 
tianity may not be altogether artifice and error ; 
if they should prevail on them to examine it with 
some attention ; or if that is too much trouble, not 
to reject it without any examination at all— the pur^- 
pose of this little work will be fully answered.'" 

It must have been gratifying to Mr Jenyns, that 
he lived long enough to perceive, that his little 
work had the effect which the benevolent author 
intended ; which more than consoled him for the- 
rudeness and severity with which he had been at* 
tacked. He received numbers of private letters, 
written with all the humility and pious gratitude 
which the primitive Christians expressed to their 
first instructors, from individuals who had perused 
his treatise ; and who had in consequence been 
brought over from unbelief, to a full conviction of 
^e truths he had endeavoured to establish. 
Among those who have felt and acknowledged its 
beneficial tendency, may be mentioned the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, author of a Commentary on the 
Bible. In consequence of hearing it recommended 
by a dignified olei^yman, in a visitation sermon, he 
read it, and observes, ** that the truth and impor- 
tance of the gospel, appeared with convincing evi- 
dence to my understanding, and came with efficacy 
to my heart, by reading this little book.'*^ 
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Its influence was not confined to ibis country, 
but operated in distant parts of the world ; and 
Mr Cole mentions a letter from India, in which 
the writer, confessing his former infidelity, and the 
pains he had long in Tain taken, by means of books 
recommended to him, written on the troth of the 
Christian religion, to give his assent to it, con- 
cludes in these words, '' I elderly wished to be^ 
Jieve, but could not satisfactorily. But now, I 
thank God, Soame Jenyns' reasons hare, I hope^ 
triumphed over all my doubts ; and I have given 
an unfeigned and frdl assent to his three propo- 
rtions, which, in my opinion, prove all that is 
wanted to be cleared up.'" It has been translated 
into several foreign languages ; and notwithstand- 
ing the criticisms and severe strictures of somsi 
able writers, yet from itd admirable style and mo- 
derate bulk, it has been much read, and many of 
its observations have been universally acknow- 
ledged to be equally just and impressive ; and what 
may be considered as adding to its intrinsic valne^ 
is its being the production of a very ingenious 
Deist, who having, as he says of himself, some lei- 
sure, and more curiosity, employed them both in 
resolving a question which seemed to be of some 
importance, Whether Christianity was really an 
imposture, founded on an absurd, incredible, and 
obsolete fable, as many suppose it ? — Or whether 
it is what it pretends to be, a revelation commwod- 
eated to mankind, by the interposition of super- 
natural power ? And in course of his examina- 
tion, he soon foimd that the first was an absolute 
impossibility ; and that its pretensions to the latter 
were founded on the most solid grounds^ 
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Medical men have been very generally reputed 
sceptical ; and the mischief has been thought to 
originate in the natural tendency of some of their 
studies : For this conclusion, however^ there seems 
no just foxmdation ; since there are not wanting 
the most illustrious examples to prove, that this 
science has been adorned by practitioners of ac- 
knowledged piety, who have exemplified in their 
lives, those principles which have been deemed in- 
compatible with deep inquiry into the subjects of 
their profession. Many who have devoted their 
time and their talents to a minute examination of 
the fabric and texture of the human body, have 
concluded, from the manifest appearances of bene* 
- volence and design, that it was the work of a Be- 
ing trabscendently wise and powerful. 

These inferences struck even the anatomists of 
antiquity, who knew not the uses and functions of 
many parts, and were comparatively unacquainted 
with the curious architecture and economy of the 
whole system. Galen was converted by his own . 
dissections ; and could not but own a Supreme Be- 
ing, from the proofs of wisdom and contrivance to 
be found in the mechanism of the himian frame. 
Successive improvements in the art have added 
fresh confirmation to those sentiments, which a su- 
perficial acquaintance had drawn foith. The cele- 
b2 
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brated pbysicians Hartley, and Harvey who dls* 
coTered the circulation of the blood, were led, by 
their researches, to entertain the same profound ve- 
neration for the great Creator, to whose immediate 
agency they ascribed the most wonderful of na- 
ture's operations. So far, therefore, as anatomicai 
knowledge is concerned, the preliminary studies of 
medical men appear calculated rather to impress 
the mind with devotional feelings, and to act as 
an antidote against infidelity. 

There are, besides, other reasons why this nu- 
merous and respectable body might be presumed 
to be favourably disposed towards religion. There 
is a striking analogy between the two sciences, the 
one administering relief to the spiritual wants of 
man, as the other does to his bodily infirmities. 
Considering how intimate a sympathy there exists 
between the affections of mind and matter, and 
what influence the situation of the former has in 
allaying or inflaming the diseases of the body, w^ 
might naturally suppose they would regard reli- 
gion as a valuable ally ; which, by calming the 
troubles and agitations of the soul, contributed so 
powerfully to assist the operations of their salu- 
tary art. Few individuals have a better opportu- 
nity of witnessing the beneficia] effects of Chris- 
tianity under the most trying occasions, and how 
much a steadfast belief in its doctrines, tends to 

. support and console the exhausted sufferer ; eren 
when earthly remedies have lost their power, and 
all external means, proved unavaOing. It would 

* seem, therefore, a strange want of moral feeling, 
or even of ordinary curiosity, to remain insensible 
to its importance, or hesitate to mquire into the 
grounds upon which its truth is establidied. 
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But it may seem more wonderfbl, that from these 
peculiar opportunities and advantages, inferences 
and principles should be drawn hostile to religion ; 
or that the same discoyeries should be accused of 
leading to scepticism, which have convinced 
atheists and infidels by the evidence of a thou- 
fiand demonstrations. There are, however, some 
among the medical faculty, on whom anatomy has 
had this effect ; and instead of inspiring religious 
sentiments, has either disinclined their thoughts to 
the subject, or confirmed them in infidelity. 
Among this number, was Dr Bateman, late phy- 
fiddan to the Public Dispensary, and to the Fever 
Institution, in London ; a gentleman whose scien- 
tifib attainments wei-e of a high order, and whose 
moral conduct appears outwardly to have been un- 
impeachable. 

Thomas Bateman, M.D. was bom at Whitby, 
in Yorkshire, on the 29th of April, 1778. He 
was an only son, and had the misfortune in early 
youth to be deprived of his father, a man of supe- 
rior capacity, and of the medical profession, which 
he practised very extensively at Whitby. He was 
from infancy of a delicate constitution ; and gave 
then no indications of that diligence and ability 
which afterwards distingoii^ed Um. At four years 
of age, he was placed as a day scholar, imder the 
care of the Rev. Mr Watson, a dissenting minis- 
ter, and an intimate friend of his father. At six, 
he began to learn Latin, for which he must have 
possessed considerable lalents, as he was always at 
the head of the boys of his own age. Though 
punctual in the performance of his tasks at school, 
he evinced no particular ambition in the pursuit oif 
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knowledge, and ne^er opened a book for his own 
amusement. 

With Mr Watson he remained seven years; and 
being then removed to spend the summer in the 
country, on account of bis health, he became in- 
dolent, and lost all relish for boolis of any kind. 
It was his constant practice to sit on the top of a 
gate near the house, for great part of the day, lost in 
thought, without seeking either pleasure or employ- 
ment ; a habit which led his filther to predict that 
he would never be good for any thing« In winter 
he was again jretmned to school at Whitby, where 
the dormant enei^es of his mind were roiiisc^ 
into activity; and as he found his new instrac- 
tor deficient in classical learning, he expressed an 
earnest wish to be sent where he might have bet- 
ter opportunities of improvement. Accordingly, he 
was removed to Thornton, a vills^e about twenty 
miles distant from his native place. 

Here, from the very first, he distinguished him- 
self by an ardour quite unusual, and altogether 
different from his former habits; and took the 
lead in every brahch of learning. Instead of ming- 
ling in the active sports of his school-feUowSy he 
made music, drawing, and botany, the relaxations 
of his leisure hours. He ranged tt» whole'connftry 
in search of plants — an occupation which proved 
beneficial to his health ; and before he left school 
he had completed an extensive Hortus Siccus, 
Aettronomy and electricity were also among his fa- 
vourite pursuits ; and having a mechanical tun, he 
* made a planetarium, and an electrical machine, 
merely from the descriptions of them in Cfham- 
bers's Dictionary ; cutting all the wheels of the for- 
mer with his pen-knife. His most remarkable fa- 
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culty as a school-boy, was his sound and penetrat- 
ing judgment ; and he was not so much distin- 
guished by quickness, as bv the unceasing energy 
and vigour of his mind. Among his juvenile pro- 
ductions, were some poetical translations from the 
Greek and Latin, and a few humorous stanzas of 
Lis own, addressed to one of his companions, on 
his want of taste and ear Tor music. He was re- 
markably silent and reserve ; but amidst all his 
gravity, he had a quick sense of the ludicrous, 
which supplied him frequently with subjects for 
amusement, both in prose and verse ; and afforded 
him an agreeable relaxation in his severer studies. 
At the age of fifteen, he lost his father ; and a§ 
his profession had already been determined by his 
own choice, he was brought home from Thornton, 
and sent to attend an apothecary's shop, in order 
to acquire a knowle<%e of pharmacy. At the same 
time, he obtained some acquaintance with the 
French language, mathematics, and mineralogy ; as 
useful preliminaries to his medical studies. At 
nineteen, he went to London, with a tolerable 
stock of knowledge, both classical and natural, as 
a foundation for Ms destined profession ; and what 
was of more importance, trained to habits of gi*eat 
application and research. The chief objects of bis 
attentioninLondon, were anatomy, and the practice 
of physic For this purpose, he entered to the 
Lectures at Windmill Street ; and as Physician's 
pupil at St George's Hospital, for the winter of 
1797-98, under Dr BaiUie, a most distinguished 
tsacher, and gifted mth talents of the first order ; ^ 
and what adds to his medical reputation, he made 
the science of which he was so eminent a master, 
a powerful declaration of his sentiments against 
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mfidelity. No pupil eonid honoar such a precep^^ 
tor moi-e cotdially, or with juster discrimination^ 
tiian Mr Bateman. He was aHve to all his merits^ 
and made the most of them hy unremitted atten- 
tion. 

Next year he removed to Edinhnrgh, where his 
studies were continued^ with the same assiduity* 
During the Session of 1*800-1, he was the Cliniod 
clerk of Dr Duncan, senior, at the Infirmary ; and 
made the hest use of his advantages in that yrtlmr^ 
ahle institution. He was from the first a memhet 
of the Royal Medical Society, in which he tock 
an active share, and had the honour of hecoming 
one of its annual presidents. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Natural History Society, where he was 
remarked for the instructive tendency of his ob- 
servations ; and uniformly regarded, by all who 
knew him, with general estimation. In June, 
1801, he took his degree, having chosen for the 
subject of his thesis, Hcsmcrrhcea PebeddcdiSy 
which was treated with great ability, and entirely 
his own composition, — a ciixumstance highly cre- 
ditable to his diligence and his scholarship ; and 
which is the more deserving of notice, as medical 
theses are very seldom the genuine production of 
the reputed author, but forged in some private- 
manufactory, where latinity, and other necessary 
furnishings, are sold to the aspiring graduate ; by 
which ignorance is often enabled to deck itself ift 
meretricious honours, and to purchase a reputa- 
tion it has never earned. 

Dr Bateman had now completed every part of 
his preparatory education ; leaving a very favour- 
able impression of his talents on the minds bolli 
of hia professors and his fellow^tudents. From^ 
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-every scbool he bad atten^, he carried away all 
the benefits they could commmiicate. He had 
wasted neither time nor money, health nor talents ; 
and was ready for his vocation, with all the accom- 
plishments and advantages essential to bis art. 
Immediately on qnitdi^ Edinburgh, he settled in 
London for practice ; and was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians, in 1805. 
He entered at the Public Dispensary, as a pupil 
under Dr Willan, where his assiduity soon led to 
his appointment as assistant physician ; and sub- 
«equently to his becoming a collei^e in the same 
institution, in 1804. He wius the same year elected 
Physician to the Fever Institution, or House of 
Recovery. 

In these offices, whidi he held for many years> 
his ardour was unabated ; and' he discharged, so 
long as his health enabled him, ^ir numerous du- 
ties, without any assistance. In expending his 
time, he was very economical ; and as he still re- 
tained his studious habits, he soon became a con- 
tributor by his pen to the diffusion of medical 
knowledge. His Dispensary Reports, in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, first intro- 
duced him to the public as a writer. To the es- 
tablishment of that Periodical, he had given very 
efficient support, having been for some tipue its 
joint editor. Another of his early communications 
to that Journal, was an account of the Fever In- 
stitution. Several other articles of his, sd^itific 
and critical, which he contributed from time to 
time, may be found by consulting the index of 
that work. He wrote also most of the medical 
wticles, as well as most of the professional bio- 
graphiesi in Dt Rees*s Cyclopedia. He composed 
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with great finency, y^with little necesatty of i^ 
vision or correctioii. 

During all the yean of his laborious stadies, he 
never allowed himself to relax. He was indeed 
fond of society, and of its ordinary amnsementsi 
he was also an amatonr in music ; and an admirer 
of poetry and works of imagination. These he all 
enjoyed in their turn, with a pecnliarrelishand yiva* 
city. Few were better qualified than he, to enjoy the 
pleasures which could besnatched from such books 
as administer to a pure and cultivated taste. He 
had grown up in the love of nature, and his early 
bot&ical pursuits had helped to confirm it into a 
habit. But his mind and heart were too full of 
their proper bunness, to be engrossed or captivated 
by any minor concerns ; which were never allowed 
to encroach on his studies, iarther than as means of 
recreation. In private practice, as well as in the 
public institutions, with which he was comiected^ 
his conduct was uniformly deserving of praise. 
Neither pleasure nor interest could ever withdraw 
him from the path of his duty ; and this firmness 
of purpose being tempered by good sense, and a 
kindly disposition, it acquired for him a propor- 
taonate weight in the estimation of his professional 
brethren* 

His advances, however, to the m<»e profitable 
employments of his art were slow, as wil^l gene- 
rally be the case, where talent, even the best and 
most persevering, has to make its own unassisted 
way. In 1811, on Dr Willan's absence, he he^ 
came the principal authority on all questions re- 
lating to affections of the skin. In this depart- 
ment, his practice was gradually productive of 
more emolument, whilst his general reputatioa 
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was bedomhig nioro and more extended by the 
confidence which the medical world reposed in his 
ability and integrity* The distinction he had 
gained as a writer, and a skilfttl practitioner in en- 
taneona diseases, was well confirmed hythe appear- 
ance of his Synopsis in 18i8, — a work which 
justly entitled him to an eminence no toe had en- 
joyed before, in that particular department of prac- 
tice. As fame travels fest, espemlly when it car- 
ries improyement m knowledge, the Synopsis was 
speedily translated into the French, German, and 
Italian languages ; and among other pleasing in- 
stances of approbation with which the author* was 
gratifield, was one from a very high quarter. The 
Emperor of Rusraa condescended to request, by 
letter, that copies of Dr Bateman's books might 
be sent him by the hands of the Imperial Amkis- 
sador in London ; and on the command being fal- 
filled» a ring of a hundred guineas* value was con- 
veyed to the author, with an intimation, that any 
works he mi^t write in future, should be trans- 
mitted in like manner to St Petersburg. 

These incessant occupations wore down a fitune 
originally delicate; and in 1815, his health began 
to give way. To derangement of the digestive 
functions, and successive attacks of periodic head- 
aeh, was superadded a gradual failure of the sight 
of his right eye, supposed to be occasioned by his 
unremitted application to making coloured draw- 
ings of dtseases of the skin ; and as vision in the 
left eye was also to a certain degree affected, it 
was resolved to have recourse to mercury. But 
it soon became necessary to abandon this course^ 
on account of the distressing train of symptoms 
which ensued, and Qf which he published himself 

VOL. II. a 
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s very interestiiig sketch, in the 9th toL of die 
Medico-Chimrgical Transactioiis. As he was in- 
ei^ble of undergoing fatigue, he could not hope 
to derire mnch benefit from exercise ; yet could 
he have been prevailed on to retire a few miles 
into the country, and spend some time in entipe 
4'est from his labours, there is every probability his 
iife might have been prolonged. But an epidemic 
fever had then (1817) begun in London, and his 
jEeal was net to be restrained. He recommenced 
his attendance at the Fever Institution, and for 
nearly a year, he spent above two hours daily in 
the* wards of that Hospital ; having in couise of 
that time, had the care of about 700 patients. Such 
was hb anxiety to watch ike progress of this en- 
demic, that nothing could induce him to remit Ins 
exertions, until all the officers and most of the at- 
tendants had suffered from the contagion. 

His strength proving unequal to the labours of 
has office, he resigned his post of Physidan to the 
Fever Institation, and v^as in consequ^doe ap- 
poiQted consulting I^ysidan. But though re- 
lieved fix>m the more urgent of his public duties, 
and at leisure to devote more attention to his 
health, and more time to relaxation, he received 
little benefit from this change in his circumstsnces. 
In the summer of 1819, he left London, for York* 
ehire, in the hope of deriving advantage from the 
mineral waters ; when the increase of his distemper 
determined him to resign his appointment at the 
Public Dispensary, and to forego all thought of re- 
turning to practice in the metropolis. His health 
continued for some time variable; and he suffered 
much from a progressive affection of the digestave 
organs, acoompaoied with great exhaustion of 
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Strength, and an irritaibility of nenrons feeling, iih 
eonceiyabljr painful and distressing. 

It was at this time, and under these circmn- 
Btances, that he first tamed his mind to the sub- 
ject of religion, — ^a subject which he had never 
examined with any care; partly from want of op- 
portunity, and partly from a sceptical bias whicH 
be had contracted in course of his profession. 
This unhaf^y tendency manifested itself during 
the period of his anatomical and physiological stu*> 
dies at Edinburgh, which strongly inclined him to 
the doctrine of Materialism, — a system which 
maintains that the mental faculties are the resftt of ■ 
corporeal orgaxiixation,-^that theisoul of man isma- 
leriy , commencmg and terminating with his mortal 
CEiistence. These principles were afterwards con- 
firmed, or at least increased by the society which 
lie fell into, of some men of considerable talent, 
who had already espoused lliese pernicious docr 
trines. * Though never able decidedly to embrace 
these opinions himself, he was yet sufficiently in* 
flnesiced by them, to become sceptical respecting 

* Besides Dr Batemap, there are instances of others in 
the medical profession, entangling themselves in the toils 
of philosophical scepticism ; and afterwards making 
pTiblic recantation of their errors. Dr Oliver, an emi* 
nent physician at Bath ; Dr Okely of Northampton, au^ 
thorof a book, called ** Fyrology,** in which he denied 
|he moral government of God, and the immortality of 
the soul ; Dr Vanderkemp, a Dutch physician, who, like 
Wilson, from an iniidel became a zealous missionary ; 
are all examples of reformed sceptics ; and might, with 
propriety, have been annexed to the present Selection; 
but as they exhibit only different features of the samQ 
principle ; it has been thought unnecessary to enter into 
any further details, or make repetitions, which might 
prove tiresome rather than agreeable or instructive. 
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the trath of divine revelation ; and lived, in oonae- 
qaence, a straoger to the hopes, as well as negli- 
gent of the duties of Christianity. 

Amidst the zeal and industry with which he had 
continfied his pursuits of science and literature, he 
had contrived to mix with his severer studies, so 
long as his health permitted, a large portion of the 
dissipations of gay society, of which the energy of 
his mind and feelings, rendered him uncommonly 
susceptible. He always retained a high sense of 
honour, and was strictly carefiil to avoid, inall hia 
conduct, every thing tnftt ihe world esteems dis- 
creditable ; but of the principles of morality as laid 
dowTi in the gospel, he had yet no conception ; 
and this defectiveness in his moral views, 1^ him 
to a total indifference and neglect of all religious 
duties. His good-breeding restrained him from 
making a display of his opinions ; and some of his 
most intimate friends never heard him express a 
single sceptical sentiment He never spoke of 
sacred things, or serious characters, with levity ; 
and in whatever company he might hear them 
treated irreverently, his own tongue was not known 
to join in the licence. On the contrary, such lan- 
guage always evidently gave him offence, and hurt 
his feelings. Neither did he make unbelief a plea 
for immorality, or indecorum of any kind. But 
with all these specious, and even amiable qualities, 
he was obviously wroi^ in his religbus belief, and 
had formed his life after a very meagre and un- 
sound system of morality. 

It was in April 1820, that he first spoke to an 
intimate acquaintance on the subject of religion. 
He was labouring under extreme languor, and had 
4U(pressed his conviction that he could not livo 
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nraeh longer ; but added he, '' all these sufferings 
are a just punishment for my scepticism, and n&> 
gleet of God and religion." This led to a conver- 
sation, in course of which he blamed the tendency 
of his professional studies for misleading him ; al* 
though he concurred in the opinion of his friend, 
that the evil lay raider in his nerer having exa* 
mined the evidences lor the truth of the Bible^ 
as an actual revelation from God; and observed^ 
that he had intended to inquire folly into the mat- 
ter, when the complaint in his eyes came on, and 
shut him out from reading. Meantime, Scott's 
^* Essays on some of the most Important Subjects 
in Religion," were read to him ; and this appeared 
to produce a very surprising effect on his mind. 
He listened with intense earnestness, and when 
the first Essay w«s concluded, he exclaimed, ^ this 
is demonstration I complete demonstration !" He 
then wished to hear die account given by the 
Evangelists, of th^ resurrection of Christ, which 
was read to him ; besides many other passages of 
sacred writ ; with some of which he Was partiou* 
krly strudc 

For several days, he shewed increasing interest 
on the subject of religion ; and had portions of 
Scripture, and other books, continually read to 
him ; which totally altered his views and senti- 
ments. ^* It is inipossible to describe," (said he), 
** the change which has taken place in my mind ; 
I feel as if a new world was opened to me. All 
the interests and pursuits of this, have faded into 
nothing, in comparison with it. They seem so 
mean, and paltry, and insignificant, that my blind- 
ness in living so long immersed in them^ and de- 
voted to them, is quite inconceivable and astonish- 
s2 
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iDg to myself/* He often expressed, in the strongest 
terms, and with many tears, his deep repentance, 
and his abhorrence of himself for hu former sinfiil 
life, and rebellion against God ; but he seemed, 
from the first, to hare so clear s \dew of the all- 
sufficiency of the atonement, and of the Christian 
scheme of salvation, as freed him at once from that 
distmst which is so apt to afflict penitents, on a 
first conviction of their sins. 

The only subject whidi created in him much un- 
easiness, and seemed to stagger his froth, was the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament. These 
doubts, however, it is obvious, were rather the 
effects of a momentary feeling, than of reasoning 
or reflection, and more prc^erly temptati<His to 
unbelief, than unbelief itself; and in tins light he 
himself considered them. He felt much relief in 
the exercise of prayer, in which he sometimes spent 
whole nights, till at length his mistrust and appre- 
hensions entirely subsided ; and left him aatii^ed 
on all those points which had presented so many 
obstacles to his mind. Having recovered htt 
strength in course of the summer, he still mani- 
fested an equal regard for the subject that most 
deeply concerned him. The avidity with whidi 
he listened to the word of God, — ^his eagerness to 
attend public worshipr,-— tiie change which had 
taken place in his tastes, inclinations, and pursuits, 
all testified that he was indeed *^ brought out of 
darkness into marvellous light.** His leisure time 
was wholly devoted to religious reading ; for every 
other subject had now become insipid and unin- 
teresting to him ; even the pursuits of scjenoe, 
which bad engrossed so much of his attenti<m, 
never afforded him such vivid enjo3rment as he 
now received from these hallowe^ studies. 
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. ' Li contrasting, as he often did, his present 
happiness ivith idl that he had fonnerly enjoyed, 
and called haj^iness, he seemed at a loss to find 
words to express how poor, and mean^ and despi- 
cable, all emhly gratifications appeared to him, 
* compared with that peace and joy in believing; 
which, as ha sometimes said, ten thousand worlds 
would not ten^t him to part with. In reflecting 
on his past life, the only thing that gave him any 
BBltas&ciaoOt was the hope that his kbonrs m^ht 
hare been beneficial to his fellow-creatures ; for 
whom his charity had now become unbounded. 
The blessing of his couTersion, he used to remade, 
was never out of his mind, day or night; that it 
was a theme of perpetual thanksgiving ; and that 
he never awoke in the night without being over- 
whelmed with joy and gratitude at the recollec- 
tion of it. 

He bore his bodily afflictions with the most ex- 
emplary patience, and even cheerfulness; r^arding 
thmn as instrumental in hringing him to God ; and 
that his almost total blindness, by shutting out ex- 
ternal ohjects, had left him to devote his mind 
more entirely to spiritual things. His fiEumlties, 
naturally active and ardent, retained their powers 
in full vigour to the last moment of his life ; and 
were never once clouded or debilitated, even in his 
most depressing nervous languors. Indeed, after 
the whole current of his tastes and affections had 
heem turned into a new channel, their ardour and 
activity rather increased than diminished, — ^facts 
that might have served to refute his belief in ma- 
terialism, — a system which teaches that mind and 
body grow up, decay, and perish together. Du- 
ring the last week of his existence especially, the 
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Strength and cleftrtiess of his intellect, and of Ms 
spiritaal perceptions, were veiy remarkable ; and 
en some one observing to him, that as his bodily 
powers decayed, those of his soul seemed to be^- 
come more yigorotts, he replied, " They do, ex- 
actly in an inveiise ratio. I have been very sen- 
sible of it." He conversed with great ffliimatiofi, 
chiefly on the joys of beaven, and the glorious 
change he was soon to experience ; till within haM^ 
an-hour of his death, which took^lace on the 9tll 
of April, 1821 ; exactly twelve months afler hisa1>- 
tention had first been awakened to the subject of- 
reltgion. 

The conversion of Dr Bateman, and the circum- 
stances under which it was effected, gave rise to 
certain objections on the part of some of hift 
fi lends, as to the propriety o^ detailing his soep^ 
cism^ and the process by which Bis mind was 
brought over to a settled and lively faith. There 
appears, however, not to be the slightest ground 
to call in question either the manner, or llie reality 
of hk change. That bis mind became taare sus- 
ceptible of the impressions of religion, through the 
influence of sufferings and bodily afflictions, is a 
fact that need not b^ concealed ; and sO hr from 
being any objection, is on the conttary a direct 
conflrmation of many of the declarations of Scr^ 
ture, as well as of common experience; that dis- 
tresses and disappointments are often necessary 
to open mens' eyes to the delusions of the w<nid ; 
and to compel them to look for higher sout«es of 
gratification, than in the pursuit or enjoymesit of 
terrestrial things ; and surely it can bring no dia- 
credit on the gospel, that it affords Its believ^a 
peace and consolation, when all o^ier resouices 
have failed them. 
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What influence the morbid state of his neiTout 
fiensations may hare had on his moral or religions 
feelings, it would perhaps be difficult to asootainr 
They were at times, extremely harassing; and over- 
whelmed his mind occasionally with groundless 
apprehensions. But though this was the case when 
he receiyed his first impressions of divine truth, 
he did not always continue under these depressing 
and gloomy influences* For the hist year of his 
life, he devoted all the powers of his vigorous in- 
tellect and discriminating judgment, t-o Uie inves- 
tigation of religion ; examining it with the same 
caution and minuteness, as he would have done 
any other science ; and with an ardour increased, 
not so much by the novelty of the pursuit, as by 
the conviction which strudk him, more and more 
forcibly at every step, as light and knowledge in- 
creased, of the paramount value and infinite im- 
portance of the subject. That the natural fiftcul- 
ties of his mind were not, in the least, weakened 
or impaired, was apparent to all who conversed or 
corresponded with mm ; and with regard to his pro- 
f ession,he never practised it witl\inore acuteness and 
zeal, than during the last winter of his existence. 

The genuineness and sincerity of his conver- 
sion, he himself evinced, by realizing the Scrip- 
tural signs of grace and regeneration. Had the 
efifects of debility and disease produced no other 
change, but in the state of his feelings, the altera- 
tion would have been very unimportant ; and, most 
likely, had proved as variable and transitory, as 
the capricious sensibilities which save it birth. 
But the change that took place in his conduct and 
dispositions, was quita as obvious as that which 
affected his feelings and views* Vices which before 
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he had tolerated, he new abhorred^ — ^religions duties 
which he had entirely neglected, were panctnatly 
attended to, — and the society of his imbelieTing 
companions, exchanged for those of an opposite 
character. The natural simplicity and int^rity, 
for which he was so remarkable, remained nnal-^ 
tered in the great revolation that took place in Ma 
prindples and habits. He went into no exaggera- 
tion of feeling, or excesses of enthusiasm. The so^ 
briety of his temperament, and the soundness of 
his understanding, are quite enough to silence any 
suspicions that would attribute the sacred influence 
of religion on his mind, to the errors of an intel-*- 
lect impaired by ^sease and suffering; or to those 
fights of spiritual ecstasy, which are sometimes in-^ 
dulged, without any just conception of their natm^^ 
and origin. 

He expressed, indeed, in the strongest langnagi^ 
the superiority of the pleasures he drew from de- 
votion, to such as arise from worldly gratifications ^ 
and in this it will be allowet), he was competent' 
to judge, as he .had experienced both, «nd could 
therefore appreciate their value, and decide upott 
their reality. And it should be remembered, that 
this was not the evidence of a man disappointed 
in his worldly pursuits ; he had been crowned with 
success in the path he had chosen, and had earned 
a reward sufficiently fiatteiing to literary ambi- 
tion, — ^he had been keenly susceptible of intellec- 
tual delights ; and of these, as well as of all infe- 
rior amusements, he enjoyed more than a com- 
mon portion. But when the only object that caii 
satisfy the affections, and fill the capacities of a 
hitional being, were teveated to him ; when life 
toid immortality were brought to light, earthly 
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faaaey and honour, and pleasure, dwindled into 
fiothing. 

It was not the fault of his judgment, that he so 
long remained in ignorance of those important 
truths, which at last brought such ^ectual con* 
▼iction to his mind ; for he had long seen the ne- 
cessity of inquiring into their evidences, and was 
determined, at some time or other, to ent^ iq>oa 
it ; had he not been preirented by the loss of his 
flight. The cause was to be found rather in t^ 
perversion of his affections, which were entirely 
devoted to other objects ; and it requires but 
slight observation to be convinced how little, in 
general, the judgment influences the conduct, if 
it be powerfully opposed by inclination. In most 
cases of scepticism, the heart and will require to 
be first set right ; if this is done, the understand- 
ing will follow ; and difiicditiet that s^peared in- 
eurmountable, will vanish without explanatiouy 
though they still remain as unanswerable as be- 
fore. This was remarkably ihe case with Dr 
Bateman. Those philosophical objections to 
which he had previoudy been accustomed to re* 
cur, appear never to have disquieted his thoughts 
after his conversion, although they had received 
no satisfactory solution, and perhaps never will. 

This speedy and effectual triumph over all his 
doubts, forms a peculiar feature in his history. But 
the dispensations of mercy are as various as - the 
different characters of men ; and these are always 
adjusted and proportioned to each other, with infinite 
wisdom and tenderness. Where the time is li- 
mited, its operations are the more quick and power* 
ful ; for as in the natural world, God in his provi- 
dence has ordered, that where the summer is 
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short, there yegetation shall he rapid ; so in the 
kingdom of grace, the Snn of Righteousness, hay- 
ing hut ft little while to shine, the seeds shoot ra^ 
pidly, and the fruits ripen fast. Few who consi- 
der the whole drcumstances of the case, will he 
disposed to ascrihe the remarkable change that 
took place in the mind of this* eminent physician^ 
to imbecility or enthusiasm. In the most rational 
and most satisfactory sense, his conyersion was 
complete. His belief was not a philosophical per- 
suasion that there may be a life to come ; it was a 
firm and solemn possession of his whole heart and 
^oul, with the truths and promises of the gospel. 

In point of incident, £hr Bateman*s life is not 
eyent&l. It was spent in the constant routine and 
study of a useful profession. By his medical 
friends, and his acquaintance in general, he was 
uniformly held in hig^ regard. It was not the ad- 
miration of talent alone, that sustained so perma- 
nent and so strong a feeling. They knew like- 
wise, and yalued we sincere and steady sentiments 
of attachment, by which he was himself actuated. 
In the ordinary intercourse of society, his yaried 
attainments, and simplicity of manner, rendered 
him an acceptable companion ; althot^h the ex- 
treme reserye of his character, gaye an air of cold- 
ness 4ad indifference to his deportment, yery fo- 
reign to the true state of his feelings. His whole 
demeanour was plain, and without pretensions; 
and his unimpeachable integrity formed a solid 
ground for that confidence, on which alone intimate 
and stable friendships can satisfactorily rest. The 
estimation in which hb senrices were held at the 
beneyolent institutions to which they were dedi- 
cated, was testified by repeated yotes of thanks; 
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llie compliments of which he well meiited. The 
testimonies of respect from the friends and com- 
panions of his studies, were warm and earnest ; 
and since his death, the language of affectionate re- 
collection in which his name has heen mentioned, 
IS highly honourable to his professional character. 
As a writer, he was remarkable for the clear- 
ness and unaffected style of his compositions ; and 
for the power which he possessed of discriminating 
truth, amidst the perplexities of conflicting opi- 
nions. The works which he published in a dis- 
tinct form, were, " A Pi*actical Synopsis of Cu- 
taneous Diseases ;" " Delineation of the Cutaneous 
Diseases, comprised in the Classification of Dr 
Willan ;" " Reports on the Diseases of London, &c. 
from 1804j to 1816 ;* and « A Succinct Account 
of the Contagious Fever of this Country." The 
.value of these publications has been fully proved, 
by the reception given them by the medical world. 
Tbey are monuments of the unweaiied assiduity 
with which the author pursued his studies ; and 
they are distinguished not only by acute and ex- 
tensive observation, but by a spirit of active, and 
enlarged benevolence. Though interrupted in the 
middle of his career, and prematurely removed 
from his sphere of usefulness, Dr Bateman had 
done much for the durable benefit of his profes- 
sion, and earned for himself the universal reputa- 
tion of a sound scholar, and an accomplished phy- 
sician ; and what is not less creditable to his me* 
mory, of a firm believer in the truth of religion* 
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BARON HALLER. 



Hallrr is one of those distingoisfaed literary cba- 
■racters, who have been not more illustrious in the 
republic of letters, than venerable as the advocates 
and the ornaments of religion and virtae. Hie 
number and variety of his labours, have rendered 
his fame universal ; and such was the versatility 
• of his genius, and the indefotigable activity of his 
habits, that he has gathered laurels of unladiag re- 
nown in almost every region of natural and moral 
science. Botany, anatomy, physiology, meta- 
physics, mathematics, history ancient and modem, 
poetry, politics, ethics, and theology, were all em- 
braced within ^e comprehensive range ci his stu- 
dies, and received valuable contributions from faia 
pen. His vast erudition, and his unbounded in- 
dustry, could only be equalled by his unaffected 
piety) and his singular modesty. 

His example is a most strilang^ corroboration of 
Lord Bacon^s ass^iion, that vdtile a little philoso- 
-phy inclines the mind to Atheism, a great deal 
brings it back to religion. In early life, *^ he had 
his doubts," as he himself expresses it ; and was 
unsatisfied with some of the doctrines and evi- 
dences of the Christian revelation; but theee 
scruples were dispelled l>y a more profound in- 
sight into the works of nature, on the one hand, 
and an impartial exanrination of the Sacred Oracles 
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on the Other. Like Newton and Boyle, in pro- 
poition as he explored with success the mysteries 
and wonders of creation, he felt his breast waimed 
with deroti^m to its ^^-eat Author and Governor. 
In an age when so many illustrious men prosti<^ 
tuted tbMeir talents and their fame, in making un- 
proToked attacks on religion, he stands a splendid 
and honourable exception ; and furnishes a most 
memorable instance of learning and pbikMsophy, 
lending thdr combined assistance to the cause of 
revelation, iiisteadi)f being misemployed in support- 
ing sceptical tenets by va&A and peraicions sophis- 
tries. In the structure and isAmc of the material 
universe, he never failed to trace the visible foot* 
steps of its divine Arehiteet, — to discover more 
convincing tokens of his existence, and brighter 
appreh^Qwions of bis attdbfutes* The wcvld was 
both his library and his etatory,— 41 volume which 
he found every where replete with the lessons of 
piety and wisdom. Scarcely an object could pre- 
sent itself to his inquisitive dye, £rom which he did 
not draw useful and innocent instruction, or strike 
some sputlt of celestial fire tp kindle and cherish 
bis devotioB* How applicable to him is the . lan- 
guage of the great father of mdudive philosophy, 
in one of his addresses to the Deity: <^ Thy 
creatures have been my books^ but thy Scrip- 
tures much more. I have sought tliee in the 
courts, fields, and gardens ; but I have found thee 
in thy temples.'' These impressions «ad senti- 
ments in favour of revealed religion, he used every 
endeavour to communicate and impart to others, 
not only in his work8» but by his example ; for his 
general character was not more Bsa ornament to 
science, ^an to hnraan.nalure; and may be eonsi- 
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dered as able a defence of Christianity, as Ins wri(- 
ingB. 

Albert von Haller, was bom at Berne, in 
Switzerland, on the 16th of October, 1708. His 
father, a native of that place, followed the profes- 
sion of an advocate, or barrister ; in which he rose 
to very considerable eminence in his native city ; 
and in 1713, was appointed Chancellor of liie 
Canton of Baden. Albert was the youngest of 
fire brothers. He was a prodigy of early genius; 
and displayed a prematurity of talents and appli- 
cation, as extraordinary as any upon record. \Vhen 
he had scarcely attained his fifth year, he repeated 
passages of Scripture; and was accustomed to 
write in alphabetical order, all the new wofds 
which he recollected to have heard in course of the 
day. His progress in the languages was so nqnd, 
that in his tenth year, he could translate with faci* 
lity from Latin and Greek ; and compiled for bis 
own use a Chaldaic Grammar, and a Greek and 
Hebrew Lexicon. Srnch was his capacity and his 
ardent passion for general literature, even at this 
juvenile period, that he is said to have abridged, 
from Bayle and Moreri, an historical dictionary, 
comprising above two thousand lives. 

At the same age, he composed Latin verses, 
the exceUence of which astonished his t^ichers. 
The most remarkable of these was a satirical poem, 
in Latin, in which he ridiculed his preceptor, Abra- 
ham Baillodz, a person of considerable learning, 
but of a capricious and morose disposition ; and so 
harsh and rigorous in his discipline, that the««ight 
of him ever after excited in Haller the mtfifrpiilM- 
ful recollections. His early inclination for poetry 
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and the Belles Lettres, parttcnlarly dis^eased hist 
father, as apt to draw him away Irom the severer 
study of the law, to which' he had destined him ; 
bnt no remonstrance er admoniitiieu could confine 
his pursuits to one ohject, or check his iosatifthlet 
desire for general infonaolkni. 

In 1721, hie £itber died ; a less which left him 
in a great measure destitvte of the resources of 
fortune. He was then removed from private tui- 
tion, to the public school at Berne, and placed im 
a class far beyond his age. There he exhibited 
many specimens of uncommon abilities. He usually 
wrote La Greek the exercise winch he was required 
iRO compose in Latio; and his translations were 
sometiBies so ezcellenl^ as to attract the surprise 
of the professors. In 1723, he was placed under the 
eare of Dr Newhams, a celebrated physician at 
Bkrnne, whose son was one of his school compa* 
nions. By him he was instructed in the el^Bent» 
a! philosophy ; and here he first imlubed a taste for 
medicine. But his new preceptor being a disciple 
of the Cartenan school, Haller soon rejected witk 
disdain those doctrines, which tended to fetter hi» 
genius, rather than extend his Imowledge ; and 
contuiued to cultivate history, poetry, and politer 
literature ; but with as little ordw and method^ as 
mi^t be expected from his years and habits. 

He compared Himself, at this period of his life, 
to a wild plant, which is left to grow without prun- 
ing ; yet i^m^rery circumstance was probably the 
principal cavse of his future proficiency, and the 
foundation (tf Aat universal knowledge which he 
afterwards acquired. It was here he began the eus- 
tom^ which he never omitted, of writing his opinion 
of the hooks he perused;: and making large extracts 
t2 
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from them. The romantic sceneiy, and natural 
beauties of the place, awakened or rather inflamed 
his poetical enthusiasm, and produced a Tariety of 
pieces chiefly in German verse. Though but in 
his sixteenth year, he had written tragedies, come- 
dies, and even an epic poem of four thousand lines, 
in imitation of Vir^.. The Muse wias his favou- 
rite study, and so entirely was he absorbed in it, 
that the house in which he lived having caught 
fire, he rushed into his apartment, and rescued his 
poetry ; leaving his other papers, with little regret, 
to the flames« Yet in a short time after, when his 
taste was moi*e matured, those verses which he had 
saved at the hazard of his life, and admired as 
the finest productions of human genius, were by 
his own hand consigned to the same devouring ele- 
ment, as unworthy of his pen, and written in too 
satirical a strain. From this fate, such only were 
exempted as he thought might attest his poetical 
talents, without reproachisg the goodness of his 
heart ; and some of his pieces at this time, which 
were afterwards published in the German language, 
were read and admired by the whole empire. 

Having abandoned the law, as . a profession 
which would have cu'cumscribed the freedom of 
his inquiiies, and which depended entirely upon 
precedent and authority, he resolved to devote 
himself to physic ; the study of w4/ich comprehends 
such a variety of literary pursuits, and seemed to 
afford wider scope to the zeal and activity of his 
capacious mind. With this determination, he 
removed to the University of Tubingen, towards 
the end of 1723. His studies, which had hitherto 
been desultory and unfixed, he now pursued on a 
more regulai- and methodical plan, and with his 
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nsoal Brdour, under the professors CamenoinB and 
Davemoy. The former iDstructed him in those 
sound principles of rational philosophy, whose cha- 
racteristic tenet is first to douht, and then to be- 
lieve ; and which are equally remote from credu-. 
lity and scepticism. From the prelections of Du- 
vemoy, he first contracted a taste for botany ; and 
acquired the rudiments of that science, the boun- 
daries of which he afterwards so gi'eatly enlarged. 
Under the same master, he studied anatomy, in 
which his progress was so rapid, as to draw from 
lus teacher, predictions of his future pre-emineiice. 
It may be remarked, as a curious instance how far 
zeal for knowledge will surmount obstacles and 
impediments in its way, that notwithstanding his 
strong and invariable attachment to these sciences, 
he represents himself as prosecuting them, as it 
were, contrary to nature, — anatomy, although he 
could not endure cadaverous smells ; and botany, 
though he was extremely short-sighted. 

During his residence at Tubingen, he exhibited 
a proof of his knowledge in min^rali^, by refut- 
ing the error of Tumefort, in ascribing to fossils 
a vegetative power. Another display of his tar 
lents, and the first of his public exhibitions, was 
the refutation of a claim advanced by Coschwitz, 
a physician at Berlin, to the discovery of two s^ 
livary ducts, which Haller showed to be t^^^ 
veins. The natural anxiety of mind which this 
appearance in public created, having awaked him 
early in the morning, he walked out of the town, 
and was so charmed with the sweetness of the air, 
and >the beauties of the country, that he composed 
onthettpot, his Ode to the Morning. Here also 
he gave an example of control over the passionsT 
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which may be conndered as rare aad diifienb m 
a young man of Tigoroos heahh, and lireiy imagir 
nadon. His social dispoBkioB, asd the tnliceiBeat 
oi his companions, having in some eanvifial party 
betrayed lum into an act of mtemperaaee ; thn 
solitary deriation into excess so strongly imfMressed 
his mind, equally ensmonired of Tirtae, and ms* 
oeptible of ingennoos shame, that he instantly 
formed a resolntion to ahsta^ from wine in fa- 
tare, and adopted a strictness of morals, from whkb 
he never departed. 

In 1725, Haller repaired to Leyden, atttacted 
by the great celebrity of the illustrious Bocrhasve.. 
Here he fomd a more ample field for li» improve- 
ment of his mind, and the dinilay of his abiltties. 
He soon airested the attentiOB, aad became the 
&vonrite sdiokr of Boerfaaave; whose exxaaifkef 
and encouragement iastered hb growing predilec- 
tion for botany; while the academic garden, then 
one of the richest in Europe, supplied aibimdanfer 
materials to gratify his passion;^ lie noted down 
his master's Lectures on the Institutes of Medi-^ 
cine, which afterwards furnished materials for one 
of his most useful publications* The impression 
of this distinguished professor never left his me- 
mory. In one of his Letters to his daughter, writ- 
tm in his old age, he adverts with feeling to the 
snbjeet. ** Fifty years have almost elapsed mnce 
I was the disciple of the immortal Boerhaave ; but 
his image is continually present to my mind. I 
have always before my eyes the venerable simpli- 
city of that great man, who possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the talent of persuading. How many 
times hath he said, when speaking of the prec^ts 
of our Saviour, * That this Divine Teacher knew 
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mankind better than Socrates.' " Besides this great 
man, Haller profited by the instructions of other 
able masters. ^He prosecuted his anatomical studies 
mider Albinus, then rising into fame ; and the vene- 
rable Ruysch, who had earned to great perfection 
the art of injecting anatomical preparations ; and 
whose superb museum at Amsterdam, Haller of- 
ten visited with enthusiasm. The precarious state of 
his health, at this time, induced him to accompany 
two of his countrymen, on a torn* through pait 
of Germany. But he soon returned, and took 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine, though then 
- only in his nineteenth year. The subject of his 
thesis was on the Salivary Duct of Coschwitz 
which he published on the occasion. 

In 1727, he visited England, where he was fa- 
vourably received by Cheselden, Douglas, and Sir 
Hans Sloane; and under the auspices of these 
eminent men, he improved his knowledge of me- 
dicine and surgery. His stay was short, but he 
formed a permanent friendship with several dis- 
tinguished characters. His insatiable ardour, next 
carried him to Paiis. Here he studied botany 
under Geoffrey and Jussien ; and anatomy imder 
Le Dran and Winslow: the latter of whom was 
his fevourite master ; as he was shackled by no 
system, but described simply and fsEuthfuUy what 
he himself observed in his dissections. Paris af- 
forded him an ample field for prosecuting his surgi- 
cal operations, and he woidd gladly have protracted 
his visit; but, unluckily, one of his neighbours 
whom his private dissections had incommoded, 
denounced him to the minister of police ; in con- 
sequence of which, he was obliged to remain for 
some time in concealment. 
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His intention was next to travel to Italy, where 
medical knowledge first revived after the barhansm 
of the dark ages. There he thought he might in* 
dulge his enthusiasm, and improve his taste in 
classical literature ; bat the passion of home, the 
national malady of the Swiss, prevailed over hta 
inclination, and induced him to return to his. fiiif* 
tive city. In his way to Berne, he stopped at 
Basle, for the purpose of studying mathematics 
and a^ebra, under the famous Bernoulli ; and m 
these, as in every other literary pursuit, hei^pMed 
with such unwearied persevenmce, as if tiiey were 
to form the sole object of his future researches. 
Of his proficiency in these studies he gave proofs 
which astonished his master ; but he did not ne* 
gleet or discontinue his jH'ofessional avocations. 
He assisted professor Mieg in his anatomical de-> 
monstrations ; and for a short time filled his chair 
with great credit, when he was disabled by a tem- 
porary illness. He likewise attended the Lec- 
tures of Tzinger on the practice of medicine ; tfana 
displaying at once, and with equal propriety, the. 
dignity of a teacher and the humility of a pupil. 

After an absence of nearly six years, spent ia 
the indefatigable search of learning, HaUer ze- 
ttoned to Berne ; expecting from his coustrymeo. 
the same respect and patronise he had so liberally 
received abroad. But in this hope he was diaap-i 
pointed. His vast acquisitions excited the envy 
rather than the admiration of his fellow-citizens ? 
and he had the mortification to experience that 
neglect, which is too frequently the only reward of 
genius in its native land. He intended to prac-^ 
tise medicine ; but those who were already estab-. 
lishcd, industriously defamed his charactcc, by re* 
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presenting him as attached to delusive t^ieoiies ; 
nod had even the address to prevent his obtaining 
the appointment of physician to an hospital, for 
which he was a can^date. During the summer 
of 1729, he made an excursion to the mountains 
of Switzerland, with the view of collecting plants ; 
and this journey, which he repeated annually, is 
rendered memorable by its suggesting to him the 
idea of his Flora Helvetica. 

But it was not merely as a botanist, that he sur- 
veyed these interesting regions. The grandeur of 
their scenery awakened all his poetical enthusiasm ; 
and inspired his beautiful poem on the Alps, writ- 
ten in his twenty-first year — a production as sub- 
lime and immortal as the moimtains which are the 
subject of his song. A variety of pieces followed 
this performance ; he wrote his Ethic Epistles ; — 
** On the Imperfection of Human Virtue ;" " On 
Superstition And Infidelity ;" '< On the Origin of 
Evil ;" « On the Vanity of Honour f &c These 
efforts of his early genius, evince a singular versar 
tility of talent, and have gained him a place among 
the most distinguished votaries of the German 
muse ; aldioiigfa he never considered poetry other- 
wise "^an as an amusement, either to relax his 
mind, or to console him for the neglect and de^ 
tractions of his contemporaries. A collection of 
his poems appeared in 1732. 

Three years he continued at Berne, without 
having interest to procure any public employment. 
The satirical verses in which he occasionally gave 
vent to his indignation, served rather to diminish 
than increase the number of his friends. He soli- 
cited a medical professorship, and was repulsed ; 
but at length the fame of his abilities induced the 
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.Ooyemment to establish a Theatre of Anatomy, 
in which he gave public lectures gratis. The dis- 
appointments he met with, made a strong impres- 
sion on his mind ; but instead of sinking him in 
despondence, they added new springs to his actinty, 
and redoubled his application.- 

It was from the mountains of the North, that 
the first dews were shed on the opening buds of 
Haller's celebrity; for the earliest tribute to his lite- 
rary talents was paid by the Royal Society of Up* 
sal, who in 1735, elected him a member, lliis mea- 
sure, which reflects so much credit on that body 
of learned foreigners, seemed to pave the way to 
more honourable and lucratiye employments. The 
same year, his own countrymen acknowledged 
their sense of his great merit, by appointing him 
one of the Directors of the Hospital, and Keeper 
of the public library. In the former office, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal and komanity ; and 
in the latter, he bestowed great pains in arranging 
the books, and forming the first catalogue. For this 
charge, he was well qimlified,from his extensiveac- 
quaintance with biography and civil history ; and 
it proved agreeable, by affording opportunities of 
enriching his comprehensive mind, which grasped 
at every branch of literature, though not imme- 
diately connected with his profession, that pro- 
mised either to enlarge the sphere of his own 
knowledge, or to extend the boundaries oi general 
science: Finding in the library a collection oi 
more than five thousand »icient medals, which had 
iiitheilio been neglected, he took considerable plea- 
sure in classing, and reducing them to order. His 
love of history induced him to pay great attention 
to the study of medals, which he justly considered 
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Rs the most authentic documents of historical 
truth, and the most certain monuments to ascertain 
the fluctuations and progress of language. 

His fame as a scholar, now began to be more 
widely diffused. Various articles of his, in botany, 
anatomy, and medicine, which were written in La- 
tin, were inserted in the Journal of Nuremberg. 
As a practitioner, he met but with indifferent sue* 
cess ; and it is said, he never had a particular relish 
for this branch of his profession, as affecting his sen- 
sibilities too much, which were extremely tender. 
Every year continued to extend his celebrity ; and 
in 1736, he received, imsolicited, an offer of the 
professorships of physic, botany, and surgery, in 
the University then newly established by George 
il. at Gottingen. Notwithstanding this offer was 
accompanied with peculiar advantages, and very 
flattering marks of royal approbation, it was not 
accepted of without hesitation and reluctance. His 
affections had ' become more firmly rooted in his 
native place, where his increasing merits had pfo- 
cnred him many sincere friends ; and the air of 
which he considered as in some respects necessary 
for the preservation of his health : Besides, he had 
other and more endearing ties in a young lady, * of 
great beauty and accompHshments, Marianne Wyss, 
whom he had espoused in 1731, and who had 
brought him a family of three children. Her ami- 
able qualities were greatly enhanced, by devoting 
her time imd her talents in the most i^ec^nate 
subservience to his manner of life. On the other 
hand, as a counterpoise to these domestic attach- 
ments, when he reflected on the honour of being 
invited by so great a ndonarch, — the dignity of the 
establishment to which he was called, — ^and the 
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circumstance of bis having a more ample theatre 
for the improvement of his knowledge; these con- 
siderations induced him to remove to Gottingen. 

He quitted Berne with much regret, which 
seemed a press^e of the iieavier calamity that 
overtook hun, on his arrival at his new destination, 
— ^in the loss of his wife. The carriage in which 
they travelled, having broken down in the streets 
of Gottingen, which were unpaved, as the city had 
then fallen from its ancient grandeur into a state 
of decay ; his beloved Marianne received a mortal 
injury, and died on reaching the end of her jour- 
ney. He consecrated her memory by a beautiful 
and pathetic elegy ; but her loss afflicted him so 
deeply, that it almost brought him to his grave. 
Study alone could dissipate his melanclioly. He 
applied himself with redoubled ai'dour, and found 
in it the most effectual means to subdue his sor- 
rows ; while the duties of his office, by forcing 
him intb public life, gradually di'ew him off from 
the contemplation of his own grief. 

For seventeen years he discharged the impor- 
tant functions of his professorships, in a manner 
which reflected equal honour on himself, and on 
the academy to which he belonged. His long 
career was marked* tJiroughout by a series of re- 
searches, discoveries, and writings, worthy of the 
highest esteem. Here he had an ample field for 
the exertion of his gigantic talents ; and the powers 
of his intellect seemed to expand in proportioiv to 
his enlarged experience, and his opportunities of 
improvement. Extensively acquainted with the 
sentiments of others, respecting the economy of the 
human body ; struck with the diversity of opinions 
which tliey held ; and sensible that the only means 
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of investigating trUtlf, was by careful and candid 
examination ; be undertook tbe arduous tas|c of ex- 
ploring tbe phenomena of human nature, from the 
originS source. In these pursuits, be was no less 
industrious than successful ; and there was hardly 
any function of tbe body, on which his experiments 
did not reflect a new or a stronger light. 

In these researches he did not labour alone. 
The exalnple of their preceptor inspired his pupils 
with the like spirit of experimental discoveiy ; 
Huber, Zinn, Zimmerman, Caldani, and many 
l>thers, zealously co-operated in the same pur- 
suits ; and their mutual exertions not only tended 
to advance the progi'ess of medical science, but 
placed the philosophy of tbe human body on a 
more sure, and almost entirely new basis. It was 
his practice to encourage the most industrious of 
his sttulents,'to take some single object of the ani- 
mal ecionomy for their illustration, and devote 
themselves entirely to it. In these experiments 
he frequently gave his assistance, having constantly 
in vie\^ that great reform in physiology, which at 
length his writings effected. His active influence 
was employed in facilitating and enriching know- 
ledge in all its depturtments. He obtained from 
Government the institution of a botanical g»*den, 
which he superintended : bf an anatomical theatre ; 
an academy for drawing ; a school for midwifery ; 
and a college for the improvement of surgery. He 
foi-med the plan of the Royal Society of Sciences, 
of which he was appointed perpetual president ; 
and edited a Literary Review, to which he contri- 
buted above 1500 articles, in history, medicine, &c 

Gottingen has the honour of being the principal 
theatre of Haller's professional labours, as well as 
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of his literary fame. It was here that many of his 
scientific publications were compiled, and given to 
the world ; and one can scarcely conceive the ra- 
pidity with which, in the midst of so many avoca- 
tions, and the triple duties of his office, he con- 
trived to compose such a number of works ; and in 
so many different departments. Botany was a 
subject to which he devoted great attention ; and 
had not the field been pre-occupied by the cele- 
brated Linnaeus, he woidd have stood foremost 
among his contemporaries, as an improver of the 
science. It was at Basle, as he has informed us, that 
his herborizing enthusiasm was first awakened. 
Inspired, as he says, by the genius of that place, 
which had nurtured tiie Bauhins ; and where, at that 
period, this branch of Natural History was success- 
fully cultivated by Staehlin, he laid uie original de- 
sign of his future Flora. The annual journeys that 
he made into various parts of Switzerland, and es- 
pecially among the Alps, greatly increased his ac- 
qtusitions. He cultivated a correspondence with 
the most eminent botanists, particularly witii 
Scheutzer, Ludwig, Linnaeus, Van Royen, and 
Dr John Gresner of Zuric, who had meditated a 
design to publish a Swiss Flora, and generously 
communicated to his friend, tlie materials which 
he had collected. For Linnaeus he had a high 
esteem, but it was rather that of talent than of 
friendship. He never would adopt the sexual or 
artificial system of the Swedish naturalist, but fol- 
lowed his own arrangement, which he founded on 
the natural resemblances and affinities of plants. 

At Gottingen, Haller continued his botanical 
pursuits with undiminished ardour For this pur- 
pose, he took a journey, in the summer of 1738^ 
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into .the ancient Hercynian Forest; and in the 
• followiiig year; he repeated his Swiss tour ; of hoth 
which he published accounts. In 1742, hia great 
botanical work, on the Plants of Switzerland, the 
result of fourteen years* study, made its appearance, 
in twd volumes folio, written in Latin, and embel- 
lished with numerous elegant engravings. It was 
the most copious Flora ever published, comprising 
18*10 species ; and at once raised him to the first 
class among the proficients in that science. He 
gives a chronological account of 268 volumes cited 
in the woi-k ; each accompanied by a general cha- 
ractei*, in which he points out the merit or demerit 
af the author. These remarks are extremely use- 
ful and entertaining, forming almost a history of 
the science down to his own time. He then de- 
lineates his own system of botany, according to 
which the plants are disposed. 

Throughout this great, work, Haller is entirely 
ori^nal ; not satisfying himself with giring the de- 
ecriptioBs of former writers, he appears everywhere 
to have copied from his own observations. It wa» 
his custom, as he acquaints us, to write down the 
natural character of each plant, on the day he dis- 
covered it. Each species m illustrated with a 
number of synonymes, extracted from former au- 
thors, and arranged as much an possible in chrono- 
logical order,^ — ^a ihethod highly xisefu], as exhibit- 
ing at one view, a brief history of the plant ; by 
pointing out the first discoverer, and the regions of 
its growth. To each plant also is subjoined a 
short account of its qualities and uses, both eco- 
nomical and medicinal. This work was often re^ 
published, in com-se of which it received various 
successive corrections and augmentations ; and in 
u2 
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17689 h WW giTen in its perfect fomi, under the 
title of ^* Historia Stirpinm Helyetise Indigena- 
mm." Haller's other botanical woiks were, a ca- 
talogue of the plants growing in the Physic Gar- 
dens at Gottingen, wMch he had himself been the 
instrament of estabhidiing in 1741. This little 
▼olnme was afterwards enlarged, so as to compre- 
hend the plants spontaneously growing in the ei^ 
Tirons, especially those of the Black Forest It 
was the production of three months Tacation; and 
had not the importance of his other engagements 
prevented him, he intended to haye described i^ 
plants of Germany at large. In 1745, he gave a 
new edition of the ^ Flora Jenensis,** of Ruppins ^ 
to which he prefixed anecdotes of the author, en- 
lar^g and improving the whole from his own dis- 
coveries. 

HalWs botanical labours, did not terminate 
with these performances. On his return to Swit- 
zerland, many years after, he still continued his 
researches; and also sent, at his own expense, 
persons properly qualified, to explore the more re- 
mote and unfrequented parts of the Alps. The 
fruits of these discoveries, comprising innumerable 
improvements, made in the descriptions, both of the 
genera and species, and extending the number of 
plants, from 1840, to 2486, were all embodied in the 
last edition of his great work already mentioned. 
A number of other papers on this subject, were col- 
leded in his << Opuscida Botanica." The character 
of Haller, as a botanist, has not procured his Systran 
an extensive adoption. In classification, he fol* 
lowed a method of his own, founded upon the 
proportion of the stamina to the petals ; a method 
which he found would not universally apply ; and 
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Which obliged him to borrow classes from other sys- 
tems. The want of miiformity in his plan, and 
the superior simplicity of Linnaeus, has given a 
decided superiority to the Swede. In accuracy 
of specific description, however, he is admirable, 
as well as in sagacity to detect generical affinities 
and distinctions ; and upon the whole, scarcely 
any other writer has been more indefatigable, and 
his works will be found extremely useful to the 
botanical student. 

These labours, however, occupied but one de- 
partment of Haller's studies ; and only a compara- 
tively small portion of his time. From expatiating 
among the wonderful and interesting productions 
of the vegetable kingdom, which has led us to an- 
ticipate a little the course of our narrative, we 
must now follow him to a different avocation ; ap- 
parently more revolting in itself, but which he 
pursued with no less enthusiasm and success. To 
a man of his keen sensibility, it may appear para- 
doxical to record, that the dissection of human 
bodies coidd be either an agreeable or a tolerable 
employment. But the love of science in him, seems 
to have overcome the reluctance, and even the 
tenderness of nature ; and in 1742, he pronoimced, 
in the University, a spirited eulogium, on this ap- 
parently repulsive occupation. With regard to 
himself, scarcely any other individual ever made 
a greater number of anatomical experiments witJi 
his own hand ; and it has been asserted, that be- 
mdes inmmierable lower animals, he had dissected 
not lessthan five himdred human subjects. It was 
owing to this, that he made so many important dis- 
coveries, and that his investigations were rewarded 
with such unexampled success. 
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He seems early to have apprehended, that the 
knowledge of the distrihution of the arterial sys- 
tem, had not kept pace with that of the hones,^ 
muscles, nerves and viscera ; all which had been 
separately and ably treated by men of eminence* 
Haller wished, therefore, to illustrate more per- 
fectly this pait of the human fbame ; and he gave 
to the world a more complete system on the sub* 
ject, than had yet appeared. This he performed 
in a valuable work, consisting of anatomical plates 
of the blood-vessels in situ ; and of the most re- 
markable dissectioos which occurred in course of 
his experiments. These were greatly admired 
for the minute explanations^ and learned notes which 
accompanied them. They were published annually^ 
from 1743-53, in eight fasdculi, or foUo volumes. 
He gave, at the same time, a number of curious 
tracts upon particular points in aoatomy ; whi^'h 
were afterwards collected into three volumes. 

After the death of Boerhaave in 1738, Haller 
published the Prelections of his venerable master, 
from a manuscript copy of his own ; which ap- 
peared in six volumes, with occadoaal additions 
and corrections. He likewise gave an edition of 
his << Methodus Studii Medici," in 1751 ; of which 
the greatest part was his own. In 1747, i^peared 
one of Haller 8 most popular works, his Elements 
of Physiology ; being an outline or sketch of ins 
own system in that branch of sci^ace. It is a 
truly original performance, replete with matt^, 
and an excellent compendium for the intelligent 
student. Various works of his own, with new 
editions of others, too numerous to be here parti- 
culaiiy noticed, both in i^edicine and natiK^l 
science, were publi^ed h^ him during his resi- 
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delict at Gottingen, which were afteiiirards col- 
lected in his Opuscula. Betwixt 1747 and 1756, 
lie gave to the world a collection of Dissertations, 
composed hy various authors, — on anatomy, in 
eight volumes,^ — on surgery, in five, — and on the 
practice of medicine, in seven. These flhew, not 
only the extent of his learning, hut the wonderful 
versatility of his talents, that could pass so rapidly 
from one subject to another, and treat with eqnid 
excellence of all. 

Like most other eminent men, Haller was en- 
gaged in some warm disputes. He had for his an- 
tagonists, Hamberger, Van Swieten, Albinus, and 
La Mettrie. These attacked his Essay on Respi- 
ration, in which he established the doctrines re- 
garding the mechanical part of that function, which 
have ever since been maintained. He had like- 
wise some physiolc^cal discussions with Dr Whytt 
of Edinburgh, who held with him a learned and 
instructive controversy on Irritability ; which Hal- 
ler considered as a property of animated bodies, 
distinct from sensibility, and residing in different 
organs. This was a subject on which he has dis^ 
played his greatest originality ; and which led to 
more philosophical coiyclusions relative to the laws 
of the animal economy, both in its sound and dis- 
eased state, than any other theory that had then 
been offered to the medical world. In forming 
these conclusions, he was led to make a set of ex- 
periments on living animals ; the cruelty of which 
must have cost many painful struggles to such a 
man as Haller. Nothing, we may suppose, but the 
great utility to be derived from iliem to mankind, 
could have induced him to inflict, sufferings of any 
kind ; and indeed the compassion he felt for the 
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victims of bis researches is often apparent in his 
narratires. In all his disputes, he shewed great 
moderation and command of temper, thongh he 
had not always the superiority in point of argu- 
ment. 

Such distinguished merits coidd not Ml to at- 
tract attention, and accordingly they procured for 
the author a high degree of honourable hme^ 
Geoige II. his earliest patrcm^ took a lively inte- 
rest in his splendid success. He appointed him 
his first physician, as Elector of Hanover. He gave 
him the title of* Aulic Counsellor ; and in 1749, 
procured for him letters of nobiHty from the Empe- 
ror Francis of Germany, creating him Baron, — a 
title which Haller always declined. In a visit 
which his Majesty made to the University about 
this time, he signalized Haller with particular 
marks of approbation, — ^an honour which ^e 
grateful Professor acknowledged, in an Engli^ 
publication, entitled " A Short Narrative of the 
King's Journey to Gottingen." 

Haller's emoluments augmented in proportion to 
his celebrity ; and honours flowed upon him from 
vaiious quarters. He was elected member of al- 
most all the academies of Europe ; of the Royal 
Societies of Stockholm, London, and Paris. Semi- 
naries of learning were anxious to enrol him among 
the number of their teachers. He received an in- 
vitation from Oxford in 1745, to fill the botanical 
chair, vacant by the death of Dillenius, — another 
from Utrecht in 1750, to succeed Albinus, — and 
a third from the King of Prussia, with t^e offer of 
a very considerable pension. Thus honoured by 
sovereigns, revered by men of science, and es- 
teemed by all Europe, Haller had it in his power 
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to faiaye attained the highest rank in the republic 
of letters.' These promotions, however, and lucrative 
appointments, he chose to refuse ; in gratefu) at- 
tachment to that University, the founder of which 
had been the first to give him the honours best 
suited to gratify his wishes, and to afford scope 
for the full exercise of his varied abilities. The 
only promotion which he accepted, and which 
gave him any real* satisfaction, was his election 
into the Great Council of Berne ; as it insured to 
him a retreat, with dignity, and probably with emo- 
lument, in his native city, whose former neglect 
had not cooled his affections. 

At length in 1753, the precarious stsXe of his 
health induced him to solicit permission from the 
T^ency of Hanover, to return to Switzerland,' 
where he wished to spend the remainder of his 
4lays. AcccH'dingly, he resigned his professorship, 
and quitted Gottingen, which had been so much 
indebted to him for its literary fame. His coun- 
tiymen were now sensible of the honour they had 
derived from Ms character, and gladly encouraged 
his return. Such was the genera] joy of his fel- 
low-citizens on his arrival, t£at medals were struck 
to commemorate the event. Having obtained, by 
lot, an office of small emolument in the magis- 
tracy, he entered with zeal into his municipal du- 
ties. Restored once more to the land of his nati- 
vity, the most s^dendid offers could never bribe 
him from his retirement. He declined a pressing 
invitation from Frederic II. in 1755, to superintend 
the academies of Prussia, and accept the Chan- 
cellorship of the University of Halle, vacant by the 
death of Wolf. The Empress Catharine 11. of 
Russia, in 1767, made him offer of a very honour- 
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able and advantageofiis settlement at Petersbarig, 
which he also refbsed ; and in 1770, be rejected 
th^' still more dignified promotion to the Chancel- 
lonhip of the University of Gottingen, on the 
death of M osheim, with a very lucrative appoiot- 
ment ; although Greorge m. wrote personally, not 
only to Haller, but to the senate of Berne, request- 
ing their influence to procure his acceptance. 

This disinterested attachment, his grateful coun- 
try rewarded with the most liberal and unbounded 
confidence ; and appreciated the generous sacrifices 
he had made, by employing his talents in the pubHc 
service. A decree was passed, contrary to form, 
attaching him perpetually to the republic ; and an 
office created expressly for him, with a special 
clause that it should be suppressed after his death. 
In 1757, he was commissioned to reform the 
academy of Lausanne; and next year was de- 
puted by the Senate, to examine some curious re- 
mains of antiquity, discovered at Culm. He was 
appointed director of the Salt-works at Bex and 
Aigle, with an annual salary of £500. During 
the six years he held this office, he resided at La 
Roche, employing himself in improving the Salt- 
works, of which he gave a short account, — ^m 
making excursions into the neighbouring country, 
but especially in prepering and publishing his great 
work on physiology, — a work which was his fa- 
vourite study, — ^the master-piece of his mighty 
genius, — and that which has established his right 
to the title of an inventor in science. 

On his return to Berne, he was elected member 
of the Chamber of Appeal, for the German dis- 
trict,— of the committee for matrimonial afibirs, — 
and for improving the small livings of the clergy 
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10 the Pais de Vaud ; whereby their situation, 
which had been wretched and degitiding^ was ren- 
dered comfortable and respectable. He was also 
appointed perpetual assessor of the Council of 
Health, wilii a salary of £ 100 ; in consideradpn of 
bis disinterested patriotism, in refusing so many 
tempting offers from foreign Courts, and preferring 
the welfare of his country to the advancement of 
his fortune. In these seyend offices he performed 
essential services to the State, by promoting the 
most useful institutions. In the Chamber of 
Health, he was particularly useful in forwarding 
the most important regulations ; such as prohibiting 
empirics, the recovering of drowned persons, and 
the preventing the conti^on of an epidemic dis- 
temper, then prevalent among cattle. He showed 
himself a friend to hiunanity, by obtaining from 
Qovemment a public establishment for orphans, of 
3Bvhich he drew up the plan, and assisted in pro- 
viding a fund ; and also a school for the education 
of the children of the more opulent classes. As a 
member of the Economical Society, he laboured 
much to reform the state of agriculture, .and made 
many experiments for that purpose. In the meet- 
ings of ,^e Great Council, he delivered his opi- 
nions with a manly freedom, and a lively elo- 
quence, which did honour at once to the soundness 
of his judgment, and the feelings of his heart. . 
. In 1766) and the following years, he appeared 
pn a more public theatre, and displayed ms abili- 
ties as a politician ; shewing the same capacity in 
adjusting national contests, as in illustrating science 
in the closet. He re-established the harmony^ and 
settled the disputes between the Valais and the Can- 
ton of Berne, by a successful negodation, in which 
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he fixed the boundaries of the two states. He was 
associated with the most enlightened characters of 
the Republic, in terminating tiie dissensions of Ge- 
neva. He drew up the principal dispatches to the 
Court of Versailles, on the subject of some pro- 
jected changes ; on which occasion he held a per- 
sonal conference with the French Ambassador; 
and was employed to prepare the plan of a 
treaty between Rome and die Elector of BaTaria. 
These politicid avocations did not suspend or 
interrupt Haller's professional studies ; and it was 
then that some of his most celebrated and useful 
works were giren to the wotM ; his ** Opuscula 
Pathologica," contsduing some curious facts in mor- 
bid anatomy ; but ^spedally his system of Physio- 
logy) — ft work of permanent merit, and in whidi 
he has for ever rescued that difficult science firom 
the degradation of being the sport of vain hypo- 
tiieses, by establishing it on tha only soUd founda- 
tion of anatomical knowledge. The exquisite skill 
which he has displayed, in regard to the structure 
of the human body ; his indefatigable researches 
into the discoveries and opinions of all his prede- 
cessors ; and the judicious application he makes of 
them to illustrate and confirm hk own system, JEa« 
proofs at once of his industry, learning, peiwtra- 
tion, and genius. Though much new light has 
since been thrown upon some of the animal func- 
tions, y#t Haller's work is still the best systematic 
view of physiology ; and it may in general be af- 
firmed, that such a vast collection of well authen- 
ticated fiacts ; so much accurate description, and 
truly scientific ai'gumentation, were never be- 
fore brought together on this important subject. 
His other anatomical writmgs of this date, are prin- 
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cifMllv comprised in his " Opera Anatomica Mi- 
mwa ;' altboaeh there were many separate tracts 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. Many 
plagiarists have profited by Haller's discoyeries ; 
and, in forming Uieir own systems, have done little 
eke than transcribed them, without haring the 
.gratitude to acknowledge their obligations to the 
great originaL Though some of liiem have been 
contested by his contemporaries, yet his right to 
most of them remains inalienable and undisputed 
The light which he threw upon incubation, ossifica- 
ti<m, excitability, and several other parts of the ani- 
mal economy, will unquestionably secure to him a 
large and honourable share of fiame with posterity. 
On the conclusion of his public employme9t^ 
and when he had arrived at his sixty-second year, 
be still prosecuted, in retirement, his literary Isr 
bour8» with undiminished activity ; and even at 
that advanced age, he produced a set of volumes, 
which alone would have entitled him to the praise 
i»f a life well spent in the service of his profession 
.These were his foar BibliothecsB, viz. Botanica, 
Anatoipica, Chirurgica and Medica; containing a 
cbroQologieal list of every bo(^ of every age, conn- 
try, and language, respecting subjects connected 
witJi medicine, which had cx>me to his knowledge; 
with brief analyses of the contents, and short biogra- 
phies of the authors. No part of Haller's writings 
affords a more striking example of the value of early 
and persevering industry, than these publications; 
and it is matter of astonishment, that in this manner 
he has noticed and reviewed not fewer than 1 1,000 
Tolumes. He traces the history of each branch of 
medicine from its origin, through the preceding ages ; 
giving inthiaway a connected and coimpendioiis vi^w 
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iof the whole scieDce^ This liffge field, his exteii- 
nve ernditioD, enabled him to comprehend ; and 
ifaaHfied him to distinguish all original doc^ines, 
new facts and observations ; and to goard against 
audi errors as might mislead yonng «id incantioiiS 
practitioners ; who are too apt to be influenced by 
theories, and prejudiced towards particidar authors. 
These Bibliothecie comprise eight quarto volumes^ 
published between 1757-66, to winch two others 
were afterwards added^ from his papers, by Dr Tri- 
bolet and Brandis. 

Haller furnished, at this period, many articles 
for the supplement to the Paris Encyclopediki, and 
the Dictionary of Natural History ; and made ex- 
tracts from eminent publications'for the Bibliothe- 
que Raison6e. He wrote likewise three politicd 
romances in the German language ; which seemed 
to have been occasioned by the viyid impresaum 
which his late engagements in cbnl and mnnidpri 
affiiin had made on his active imagination. In 
these he treated of three di£^ent fanaa of govern" 
ment. In the first, entitled ^ Usong,*' he eidbi- 
bited a despotic monarch ; sketching, with a mas- 
teriy hand, the abuses of absolute authority, and 
setting forth the happy effects which might be 
derived from a virtuous and intelligent sovereigtf, 
even amidst the horrors of oriental despotism : In 
the second, called *^ Fabius'and Cato,"he describes, 
with a spirit and animation worthy of ancient 
Rome, but with a partitdity natural to a repabHean, 
the aristocratical government, — as most friendly to 
the display of patriotism, and most congenial to the 
exertions of genius. In the third, named ^ Al- 
fred," he displays the advantages of a limited mo- 
wrcby, wherein tiie balance of power is wisely disn 
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Inbuted ; and wbkh, wlale it aroids tbe extremes 
of either^^ enjoys the benefits of both. In these 
riMnances, he discovered sound princ^les of legis* 
lation, gnsat poUtieai sagacity, a deep knowledge of 
hamaa nature, and an extensive aequaintance with 
bistcnry. 

The soundest Grennan critics {^ece Haller among 
ihe most eminent of their peiets ; and consider sub- 
limity as the grand (^aracteristic of his wiitings. 
They acknowledge that be improved the ha& 
mony and richness of his native tongue; that 
ka potaesaed the highest powers of invention, 
and great originality, both, in his ideas and Ian- 
gnagew ^ Haller, (says D' Israeli) is beautiful in 
Ua descriptifina, sublime in his odes, and tender in 
Ida d^e& He is not tbe leas to be admired as 
ftaartiiist; and Bexne oaee tmnbled at the pre* 
aence of its JuvenaL His Aumbers are highly po- 
Mahed; and it ia hard to render justicQ to the 
dalicale kmguage of his muae." Critics have r^ 
ppoached him with obacnrity and inlrodiieing new 
expressions ; but twenty auceaasive editicms of hia 
poema» and their dLBuaon over all Europe, proved 
that they aro not destitute of merit or intei'est. 
It deserves to be remarked, that, althougb Haller s 
stupendous laboun, in erudition and seif^^e ren« 
der his poetical taJenta of mlsrior account ; yet 
had he confined himaelf to the muses, poetry alone 
would have immortaliaed hia name. 

There is still oae departaaent of writing, in whidi 
Haller remaina to be considered. Amidat the al^ 
most incredible variety of hia other pnranits^ the 
study of theology, natural and revealed, had alwaya 
occupied a conspicuoua place. It has been oIh 
served, tbat at an early period of hia atudiea, he liad 
x2 
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been sceptical with regard to some of the peculiar 
doctrinea and evidences of Christiamty. His 
doubts, like those of Boyle, appear to have be^i 
purely philosophiGal, and not assumed in rindica- 
tion of any depravity of principles, or licentious- 
ness of mannerB. lliey arose, as we may gather 
from his letters, from lus inability to comjH^end 
the mysteries, or account for the miracles of thai 
gospel,— especially the diviiHty and incarnation of 
Chiist, his resurrection from the dead, &c^ — sub- 
jects which have always been found revolting to 
the confidence of learning, and the pride of human 
understanding. How long these scruples conti* 
nued to astound and perplex his befi^, is not 
stated ; but in 1732, in the prefruse to his poetry, 
he professed himself firmly convinced <^ the trnoi 
of natural and revealed religion ; and even at that 
early period, undertook their defence. 

The complete extirpation of his unbelief, he as- 
cribes, as was noticed, to the study of natural 
science, on the one hand, and an impfurtial investi- 
gation of the Scriptures, on the other ; the firot, as 
he expresses it, by purging his soul of airogaaoe 
and pride, filled it with that poverty of spirit whi<^ 
of all the Christian graces, first enters tiie kingdmn 
of heaven : The second convinced him, that the 
divine revelation conveyed in tiie Sacred Oracles, 
was a boon worthy of tiie merciful autinn* of our 
nature to give ; and such as was fit for guilty mo^ 
tals to receive, with humble gratitude aad leve* 
rence. Of these truths, he ever afi;^ proved him- 
self, both in his life and writings, a zealous friend 
and an able advocate. He eagerly seized tilie num- 
beriess opportunities which his profession gave him, 
of pressmg tiiem on the. conviction of all with 
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whom fad had intercourse ; and recommending to 
their practice the Tirtues and precepts of Chnsti- 
anity. To his own mind, they were ccmtinoally 
present, andhe never snfferedthe hallowed recollec- 
tion of them to be e&ced* In a thousand incidents 
whidi passed unheeded by the vulgar, he could 
discern the image and perfecti<ms of we Deity; and 
in whatever companyor circumstances he ha^ened 
to be placed, he oeVer heard that Great Name 
mentioned, without some pious expression, and 
with his eyes or hands lifted up to heavon* 

The necessity of theexistence of a supreme Being; 
and the other fundamental principles of natural re- 
ligion, he argued from a comprehensive view of 
creation, in its greatest ' effects, as well as in its 
minutest anangements. Of his disgust and horror 
at all attempts to conyert the works of the Creator 
into aiguments against his providence, or his mo- 
ral government, he gave a remarkable proof, in 
1747, by rejecting the dedication which La Met- 
trie offered topre^ to his book, intitled, ^<L* Hom- 
me Machine ; * a bode which maintained the doc- 
trines of Materialism, and from which Struensee 
and Brandt, and many others, imbibed much of 
their infidelity; and he declared^ in various literary 
journals, that he neither acknowledged, as his 
friend or his disdple, » man who entertained ludi 
impious notions. In a prefEice, which he published 
m 1751, to ^ Formey's abridgment of the Examen 
du lYrrfaonisme," he paints, in the strongest co^ 
lours, the dreadfril effects of infidelity, both to so- 
ciety and individuals. 

He published also an Extract from Ditton's 
" Truth of the Resuuection ;" which he acknow- 
ledged to have first cleared any doubts he enter* 
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tmned on tluit subject. He owns at the same 
tm»f that he received iafinite aalisfKtion from the 
■tody of the New Testament; beoanse he vas never 
more contain of holding convene with the Deity, 
than when he read his will in that divine bodu 
A]»other woik, which he gave to the paUic on thia 
important sobjecty was his ^ LetteiB, eoaceniiBg 
several late attempts of Fre»-thsnkersy yet living, 
against Revelation {* written in i775, in. German, 
sgqptressly lor refstiag the objections to Christiaaity, 
advanced in so lively and dangerons a manner by 
Voltaire, in his << Questions on the fincydopeKfia." 
. The volmne by which hb piety is best knowR 
in this covntry, is his << Letters to his Daughter, 
on the Troth of the Chnsttan Revelation ;" wnb^ 
ten in German ; andbieathmg throughont, the tenr 
derest sentiments of parental aieotion. In these 
be has exlnbited, in an incmdibly snuJl oompaaa, 
a most complete defience of Christianity. He baa 
collected the best aignmenta of the ablest divine% 
ananged them in a jwdleions ord^, add brought 
them to bear on his snijeet, with united f^rce^ and 
with an efiulgence of fight, sufficient to dispel the 
thickest clouds of ignorance and prejudice. Tkm 
divinity and atonement of Christ, he maintaiiiB in 
opposition to Ariaos and Socinian% who rajeet 
from the Bible what they cannot explain ; and tliank 
to serve the cause of religion, by lowering diviue 
truths to human conception. Halier, condemning 
the impiety of thus admitting or rejectmg at will, mr 
ceives with pious awe, even what he cannot compro* 
hend ; and with humble confidence, walks forward 
into those legioas of myrtery, where the grandeur 
and incmnpffdiensibiUty of tbd surrounding oljects, 
lay prostmte dm powem of the human mind. Ho 
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^iew8, by Muiifold analogies taken from the pnH 
cesses of nature, both in the animal and the intel- 
lectual worid, that mysteries may be credible^ 
diough they exceed our comprehensicm ; and may 
afibrd room for the exercise of reason in iJie ser- 
vice of the Christian cause. 

The unshaken firmness of his faith, could not 
always repel those anxious solicitudes about fu- 
turity, frcon whidi the best of men have not been 
exempted. He had his hours of despondency 
and langour ; which sometimes clouded his pro- 
spects with dark apprehensions. These have been 
ascribed, but without any just reason, to the nar- 
rowness of the Calvinistic principles, in which he 
had been educated. They were obviously the ef- 
fects of a sensitive temperament, and a lively ima^ 
Ration ; and sprung frcm his constitutional irri- 
tability, rather than his eeriy prejudices. It is, 
liowever, a pleasing satisficu^on to be informed, that 
reason and religion rose superior to these gloomy de- 
pressions^ In a letter, which he wrote a few days 
before his decease, he 'speaks of the awfid gran- 
deur of eternity, with hope rather than with fear.: 

For many years, Haller's declining health had 
restrained his exertions in the more active scenes 
of life, and confined him almost^ntirely to his 
own house. Infirmities had accumulated, which it 
was evident he could not long support ; but the 
most painful of his maladies, was a form of retro- 
cedent gout. These, however, did not put a pe- 
riod to his studies ; for his fevourite employment 
of writing was continued, till within a few cbys of 
bis dissolution. He preserved his senses and com- 
posure to the last moment, — ^meeting death with 
the calmness of a philosopher, and what is tran- 
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•eendently soperior, with the liTely ftd^ of a Chm- 
liaiu His last words were addr^sed to Mr Rob- 
selet, the physician that attended him: ^ My 
friend/* said he cahnly, with his hand onhispnk^ 
^ the artery no longer beats,** and immediately ex- 
pired, at the age of sixty-nine, on the 12th of De- 
eember, 1777. 

In his perton, Haller was tall and majestae, of 
a noUe and expressive countenance. ^ He had at 
times an op^ nnile, always a pkasing tone of 
voic^, nsnahy low, and seldom elevated, even 
when he was most animated. He was fcmd of na- 
hending himself in so<»ety; and on these occasi<»s^ 
was remarkably cheerful, poUte, and atten^ve. 
He would converse with the ladies on fashions, 
nodes of 'dress, and other trifles, with as much 
ease as if he had neyer secluded himself from the 
world. When he convened on any topic of lite- 
mtaris or sdeDQe^ his hnOwtedge was so extensive^ 
that he seemed to hare mads that his pwticukr 
study. 

He was one of the most voluminous writ^ns^ 
and universally infcnnned men in Europe ; imd his 
profound erudition is apparent to all who are- the 
least conversant with his worifs. One of his par- 
ticular friends^jmd most ohMfuent of his eulogist^ 
Tschamer, thus speaks of the ectent and variety 
of his informati<Hi : " He possessed a fundamental 
knowledge of natural history, was well versed in 
hist^y, andent and modem,-^n the state of agri* 
oultoro, manufaeUffeS) trade, population, literature, 
and languages of the respective nations of Europe. 
Ho had read witil attration, the most remarkabls 
voyages and travels, and was particularly conver- 
sant with the late discoveries, which t^^ to illu«- 
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tmte the geogra^y of the globe ; he had penued 
many thousand novels and plays, and possessed 
sadi an astonishing memory, that he could detail 
their contents with the utmost precision." Hm 
feats of Haller^s memcoy were almost incredible. 
Haying received a dangerous fall in 1766, which 
he was afraid might have impaired its powers^ he 
instantly tried to recollect, and write down the 
names of all the riyera wldch flow into the Ocean ; 
and was not satisfied, iratil, by c^manlttng his map« 
be was assured he had net forgot one. On an-^ 
other occasion, he very much surprised some fo- 
reigners, in recounting to them all the oriental 
dynasties mentioned in anciait lustory, with tha 
dates and events of the principal reigns. 

His acquaintance with langni^es was irery re- 
markable ; he spoke and wrote with equal focility^ 
Latin, French, German, English, and Italian ; and 
carried on an extensive corcespondenoe in then 
alL He learned the Swedish after he was forty 
yean of age, from some of hts pupils, in coarse o£ 
iaa anatomi<»l operatioiyi ; and except the Russiaa 
and Pdish, he was so well acquainted with tha 
other European tongues, as to converse with the 
luitives in their respective iitioms. Many volumes 
of his ietteni were preserved, on a variety of sub*- 
jeets in physidogy, natural history, politics, mora^ 
lity, and religion. " These," (saya M. Bomiet of 
Geneva), ^ dis^y his genius, his understanding, 
and the goodness of his heart, more fully than any 
of his publicationB. His style, concise, energetic^ 
yet picturesque, corresponds with the strength and 
originality of his ideas ; and he roeaks with no less 
sublimity than convi<;|fto, of the great truths of 
mrtund and revealed religion^ Though he treats 
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the numerous adroGates for infidelity, and partieB- 
larly Voltaire, with sufficient seyeiity, yet his heat 
is the ardour of cmiviction, and did not proceed from 
either pique, or a spirit of contradiction ; he seemed 
as if he was personally interested in all the ques- 
tions in reveladon, and pleaded its cause as if it had 
heen his own. He particularly censures the ma- 
teriahsts, who endeafour to deduce mechanically 
the formation of organized matter. In a word, his 
philosophy was entirely practical, hecause it was 
entirely Christian." Of lettei% written to him, 
«x yolumes in Latin, and three in Gicrman, 
have been published ; but Ins own, of which Bon- 
net possessed seven manuscript volumes, it is to be 
regretted, hare only casually appeared. 

A more industrious literary life iJun that of 
Haller, cannot be imagined. Every moment of his 
time was occupied ; the cmnposition of memoirs 
and articles for Reviews, were only his pastimes^ 
His labours with the pen were unremittiog ; and 
such was his invincible ardour, that, having one day 
broken his right arm, his surgeon, whrai Iw came to 
dress it, found him employed in writing with Ins 
left hand. He read most new pubUcations, and so 
eager was he in the perusal, that he laid them upon 
the table even when he was at dinner, occasiimaUy 
looking into than, and maiidng those parts with a 
pencil, which he afterwards extracted or conuneiM»d 
upon. These were usually written on small pieces 
of paper, which he afterwards fastened togethety 
in their order, — a method. he learned from L^>- 
nitz. During a long state of delicate health, his 
bed was in his library, where he sometimes spent 
months without ever going abroad., There he ate 
his meals, and with the society of hia family, and 
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'iu» books, he coocentrated within this naiTow 
isplice, all he hekl most dear on earth. He com- 
^nunkated to those around him, a taste for scien- 
•tifi€ pursiBts. His house was a sort of asyhim 
.for learning. He was assisted by his pupils, who 
iiad the cbu^ of his library, and his' theatre. His 
.wife acquired the art of drawing and painting, for 
rthe purpose of rendwiog- herself useful to him. 
His children, friends, and fellow-citizens, all re^ 
•garded it as their duty to contribute to his labours. 

Halier was three times married. His first, and se- 
cond-wife, were natives of Berne ; and both died at 
Gottingen, which. he called the grave of his wives; 
His third, daughter of a professor at Jena, sur- 
vived him. He left eight children, four sons and 
four daughters, all of whom he lived to see esta- 
blished.- 

Hift uncommon^ sensibility subjected him to 
quick alternatives of pain and pleasure. He was 
impatient under sickness, as well from his extreme 
irritability, as irom the interruption it occasioned 
in his litei-ary pursuits. He was therefm^ fond 
of taking violent remedies ; and in his latter years 
he accustomed himself to opium, which, being only 
a temporary palliative, rather increased Ins natural 
impatieiKse. 

, In his retreat at- Berne, he had long become an 
olbject of respect and veneration; especially to 
strangers, who never visited •Switzerland without 
seemg him. Princes loaded- him with the most 
enviable marks. of esteem, and learned men were 
proud to lay their offerings on his altar. In 1776, 
he revived the ord». of Uie Polar Star» iran.Gn8«- 
tavus ni. King of Sweden. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, Joseph II. in course of his travels, paid him a 

VOL. II. Y 
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▼iait, and conveffted withhiiii twv^hourey— ^m noiKMr 
which Btahbed Voltaire to the hearty as he had 
passed by Femeyiinthoiit waitingon him. His Ma* 
jesty fomid the Banm laboaring under the disorder 
that soon carried him oflr;aiidonhisteti]iii to Vteimay 
he sent him a present of wine$ of uncommon ez- 
cdlence. This tribute of private friendship froia 
a monarch, would have proved grateful to a mani 
of Heller's sensibility, but before he had it in Us 
power to appreciate its value^ he had paid 1^ 
common debt of nature. The Emperor purchased 
his library, consisting of about 20^000 vokuaes^ Aar 
je^OOO, which he sent to Milan. 

Considered as a man of piety, and a aealons ad- 
vocate of Christittiiity, HalWs is a troly exem*^ 
plary and venerable chidftcter . It has be^ usual^ 
as we have repeatedly noticed, for modem mfidek 
to associate with themselves, if pos^ile, men of 
eminent literary talents, and in this ihey have not 
unfrequentlybeen successful ; but ILdkr disdained 
iuch an association^ of which a signal instance haa 
been given, in his rejecting 1^ impudent and io^ 
sidions flattery of La Mettrie, who widked to hun 
held him up to Europe as th^ pafron and abetter of 
materialism. He was not only Ibarmed by oaliM 
for great designs, but guided by rriigion in !^ 
exercise of his faculties^ The ^nubomidad e:Miit» 
and the usefdl i^plica1a«& of Ms leainmg» tmt* 
not fail to strike both beHevei^ and inidels>*^4lMi 
former will rejoice in the acqtdsitiote olao wk^ m 
defender. In so good a caluse^ — and ^ Satlw viii 
ao doubt be sterprised and disappcnnled, tfaaft «o 
«mvexBdl t getiiite could believe Qlttislianitytf 
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Tmpaitumbnhof Mf Newton's life, are perliape 
more extentiv^ a&cl iaqiiMBrly known, thsm some 
oihen that ha;«e been admitted into the piesent se- 
lection. The conspicnoos part he acted as amenn 
ber of the chnrck for upwards of forty years, — hia 
useiiil kdkyoTs as a writer, — and the general esteem 
in which he was held as a man of sincere piety, 
and sound Christian principles, all tended to into* 
rest the* public in his history, and hate conferred 
ttpOB his name no ordinary share of popnlarity* 
ThsBB drcumstances^ however, cannot form any 
reasonable apology for omitting to record Inm, an 
ft remarkable instanee, on die list of reformed pro- 
l%Btes ; nrither will he^ ourthis aoeonnt, stand the 
le«to pronynent and distingiiis&ed among other mo- 
fimnents to the signal victories of divine tmth. 
We have^ in his llfi^ a dieplMabie eacampie of early 
depravity, and of kvetenile moral cormption. Few 
easeB> periiaps, ever eiceeded hie, ia the maligni^ 
«f ita syn^toms, or could appear in all probalnli^ 
nere Impekss of Mbrmation* His history, there* 
fove, whether eonaidesed with reference to the in- 
ttmctive exhibition it imfolds, of a snccession of 
atrikmgaiid wonderful int^positions, maniiested 
thioi^ a l<mg train of remarkable hctB ; or as dis- 
playing the singular methods adopted by provi« 
dence for his arrestment and recovery, — ^wiU be 
iound to add no common testimony to the mii« 
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dMmgeBble troth, and the b«ieficial Usodtaef ^ 
the Christian revelatioB. 

John Newton was horn in London, July 24rtfi^ 
1725. His parents were respectable, thoa^ 
not in affliffint drcninwtances. His. father was 
many years master of a ship in the Mediterranean 
trade ; he had great knowledge of the world ; was a 
man of Tery good senses and exem^dary in Wmord 
conduet, but without any sedans impressioBB of 
religion; and of stemjand sevene jnanners. Hia 
mother was,a member sof the Dissenting Churvsh^and 
a pious woman, i^ was of a delicate ecmstilwtioQi 
and loved retirement ; and made it the dbief hnair 
ness and pleasure .of her life to instruct her only 
child in the. elements of religious knowledge. Sbir 
stored his memory, with whole chapters and m^- 
lect portions of Scripture, with po^ns, hyimnn 
catechisms, &c* having destined him in ber owil 
mind for .the ministry; and. had she liyed till ho 
was of a proffer age, he was to have received ihia 
educati<»i at the University o( St Andrew's^ iii 
Scotland. The progress he made under her tiuU 
tion was rapid^^and exteaordinary for .one^of- hw 

ECS ; as he was naturally ^of a sedentary turn^' 
an excellent capacity, and was very inndiLa^- 
dfcted to his books« At the nge of four, he gould 
riead with ease and accumcy, and sh^y aft^i.htt 
commenced the study of Lktin. 
. But these oarly and promising attainment ware 
left to with^ in tbe bud, by the prenaatune .death 
of his mother, whom he had the misfortune to los» 
when only seven years old. His father marriod a- 
second time, and this new mother, though she 
seemed at first willing to adopt and educiate • her> 
step-son, yet a child of her own. soon suppl^ntei: 
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fahn in hor affecdonSy. and ei^rossed nearly the 
whole attention of l^e father ; so that he was left 
to follow his own amusements, or to mingle widi 
idle and profligate hoys, whcMse vices and kiA hahita 
he speedily acquired. He was sent for about two 
years to a boarding-si^ool at Stratford^ in Essex, 
but he made no proficiency in any branch of 
learning, except his Lathi, which he prosecuted 
with great eagerness. At eleven years 9f age, he 
w»B taken on board his father^s ship, went to sea 
with lam, and made several voyages to the Medi- 
iMTanean* In this employment he eontinned im- 
til 1742, when lus father quitted ^e sea. Seve- 
ral attempts had been made in the meanwhile, to 
aettle him in some pennanent business. He had 
bemi placed, during his last voyage, m the house of 
» iaq|t respectable merchant at Alicant in Spam, 
with very advantageous prospects, had he con-' 
ducted himself with propriety ; but in course of a 
lew mcmths, his master found it necessary, on ac« 
count of his misfadbaviowy to dismiss him* 

On his return home, a poposal was made to 
aend him forsome years to Jamaica. To tfab he 
consented, and was to have «nbarked in course 
ol a wedc While preparatioa was makmg for the 
▼oyage, he was sent by his fiither to a place near 
MaidsUme in Kent ; {wrtly on business, and partly 
to visit some distant relations of hb mother, who 
lived in that neighbouriiood. During ihia short 
journey, an unexpected occurrence took place^ 
whidi disconcerted the plan of his settlement in ' 
the West Indies. In the house of his relation, 
where he met with the kindest reception, there 
were two daughters, the eldest of which, tl)en im- 
der fourteoi yeaza of age^ made such a deep and 

y8 
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ipstantaneoos impressioa xm the beart ofli^r^daBr' 
man, that he could scarcely bear, the thought of- 
separating froxaher for a moment, much leas <^ 
Ifying for years at such a distaoee as Jamakau In 
consequence of this romantic attachment, he aban- 
doned the idea of going abroad ; and as he dorBt- 
not communicate this resolution to bis father, be 
determined not to return to Londcm until the ship 
l)ad sailed. Instead' of three days, as was at first- 
intended, heremained in Kent three weeks^andthusr 
completely disappointed hisiiiends in their sdiemesr 
of mercantile preferment. His father, though highly: 
displeased at this conduct, became reconciled; and 
in a short while he sent him asacominonsailoroaf 
a Yoyage to the east coast of Italy. He returned, 
home in December, 1743, without meeting withany 
extraordinary occurrence, if we except aremaikable 
dream which he had, while lying off Venice, tfaat^ 
made such a poweifal, though transient impressioD. 
on his mind, as tended to check .him for a while, 
in his thoughtless career of profligacy. 

Shortly after his retucn, he had again the misf 
fortune to incur his father's displeasme, and fmsr 
tmte hb anxious endeavours for his welfare, by 
repeating and protiacting his visits to Kent, in the 
s^me imprudent manner as he had done before. 
His carelessness and disobedience irritated the feel- 
ings, and alienated the aifections of his parent, to 
such a degree, as almost induced him to disown 
his son. Cast in this manner almost xlestitute up- 
on the world, and before any suitable employment, 
again offered itself, he was seized by a preas-gang, 
and canied on boaixl the Harwich man-^of-war.^ 
As the French fleet were then hovering upon the 
c^wst, and a war daily expected, his iather, had he 
been willing, could not liave obtained his release ; 
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but he bad no objeetions he shonld remsdn in the: 
navy, and having procured him a recon^mendation* 
te the Captain, he was in consequence sent upon, 
the quarter-deck as a midshipman. In this post»,' 
but for his unsettled mind, and disoi-derly habits,. 
he might have conducted himself with ease and. 
respectability. But he soon gave new occasicHi of 
oifence, and lost the favour of his Captain, by tl>e. 
same want of prudence and consideration that had: 
already baffled all .the exertions of his friends to- 
promote bis interest. . While the Hai'wich lay in 
the Downs, being bound for the East Indies, he: 
availed himself of an opportunity of going ashore, 
and following the dictates of a restless passion, he; 
went to. take a last leave of the object which had» 
BO completely possessed and engrossed his thoughts. ' 
This rash step, being a breach of (»*der, proved 
highly displeasing to his Commander ; but it was . 
followed by another, &r more dishonourable. 
, While they lay at Plymouth, he began to re- » 
fleet on the tediousnesB and uncertainties of a. 
voyage to the East Indies> and imagined if he 
could meet with his father,- who was then at Tor- • 
l^ay, on accoimt of some ships lately lost, in which: 
he had a share, he might easily get transfen-ed into-> 
better service. Upon the faith of this probability, 
h^ resolved^ without further deliberation, to leaver: 
t^ ship at all events. . This he accomplished, but 
ii^ the worst manner possible ; for being sent one > 
d^y in the boat, to prevent others from deserting,. 
he shamefully betrayed his trust, and deserted 
himself. He travelled the greater part of two 
days across the country, on the road to Torbay, 
erery thing appearing to go on smoothly; but 
when he had nearly r^Q;(j;ie<l the place, and thought 
IQ have Been his. faUif r withm two h<»urs, he was 
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umC bf ft ibmII partf of Boldieny whom lift codM^ 
noc a^iid or deoeive. Their canMI bun immedt* 
ately bock to HyiiMnitfa, ttwongfa tho otreets of 
wUch he proceeded^ gpusded like a fekm, aiid 
(vrerwheliiied with ahame, mdigiiatioBy and fear. 
Afler bemg kept in ctrnfinemeiit for two days, fie^ 
waa sent oaehip-boerd, where he was put in irons ; 
he was next pnbUcly stripped, kuAied, and de- 
giaded from his office ; he was forbidden the com* 
pany, and even the sympathies of hia former ass^^ 
ciates, Ixooght down to the level, and exposed to* 
the insults oi the lowest of the crew. 

In this state of alject arisery, and gloomy dea— 
pendency, his ndnd became alternately the prey of 
diamal reflections and deqierateresohitaons. Whe-- 
ther he looked inward or outward, he could per- 
oeiTe nothing but darkness and despmr* Some-^ 
times he was tempted to throw himself mto the- 
aea, which, he belioTed, would at once put a final - 
period to all his sorrows ; again, he would f ocn» 
designs against the life of his captam, as the aoi' 
thor of ^ the wretchedness and abuses he waa 
aaflGBemg $ and the hopo of aocompUshing this dia^ 
boKeu purpose, was almost the (mly ressoa thaa 
nMe him willing to prolong his own existence^ 
At his more sober inte^als, 1m would dierish di» 
hope of yet seemg bettor days, of retaniing to 
England, and having all his wuhes crowned by a 
happy union with the object of his affiMStiMis, j&ona 
whom he had seen himself fordUy torn away; aai 
had felt so many distressing fioars at the improfaft* 
bility oi ever seemg her again. Such were tba 
harusing agitations, dividing his thoughts between 
hope and desnalr, regret and revenge, &t oeenpiad 
him during tbe remainder of the passage. 

I to tna«act at Madeins they put 
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lA to- that island ; and hei^ b^ otomodan xSh&p-'^ 
pected vdease i^orVfath^ exchanged one ^edee # 
«lftyei7«for aaotfaer. On ^e mormagwhmth&f 
wr&e preparing4o sail, tw<Miien>froni' a Guinea eUp; 
jvefakh lay near, liad entered/on board the HaFWi<^v 
and the Commander hairing ordesed two enhets to 
be sent in their .room, JVk Newton, glad to avttl 
bimself of the oppertimity, requested to be dis-^ 
iniBsed on this occasion, alongstwith.anold .cean-^ 
paioon ; apetition which, was very readilyx;oiBp)ied 
vmih. In less than half an hour from .las being 
asleep in his hammock^ be found himself safely onr 
boanl another ship, and^placed, as he. fondly be-^ 
lieyed, beyond l^e reach of further insult or de« 
gradation. The vessel he :had n&w entered wa» 
bound to Sierra Leone, and the ^jaeent ports of 
what: is called the windward eoastof Africa. Thd 
captain kaew/ his father, received him kindly, and 
probably would have been hjs friend, had heitaken 
care to avoid his former errors* But, instead of 
profiting by his . adversities, he appeared ta haver 
become only .the more^hardened and incorrigible j 
and, of course, very soon forfeited the esteem of 
las Aew master. / 

He . continued in this situation for about siic 
months, ,at which time the ship was preparing ta 
leave tfaeeoast lor the West Indies. This voyage, 
he perceived, would pi'ove not only disagreeably 
but perhaps dangerous to him, considcdng tha 
tennson ;vrhieh4ie stood.withhis commander; wbo^ 
most probably, would hare.^ent' him on board a 
man-of-war, an alternative, more diieadfril to hinr 
tlup death itself ;. and Ua prevent .this, he deter-i 
miui^ to. remain in f Africa ; r flattering himself with 
the idea that he woiild tfaerejiave a better oppoiv^ 
toai^y of ii9^iioving his foftune>, a» he found: 9mie^ > 
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4)fbit eovmtryniMi Imd dhfAsyhf tMMLmg' ik 
•Ittreh He entered into the servioe' of ooe (^^ 
mden on that eoest, who bad' acqmred connde* 
ndble wealth, and was a poomietor of the fourth 
Dart of the ahip, from which he had jnst obtained 
Ina diidiarge. Aahe leeisivedno compensstifm te 
tim time he had been on board, except a blllnpoC 
the owners in England, which was nerer paid ; hi 
foond himself, at his tending on the- island of Bo» 
naaoes, like one ship^wfaeked, witli little mo(9 
than the clothes he had on^ his bade Inthismw 
atatioQ, inslead of rising to weakb and conseqnenoi^ 
as he expected, he was reduced to greater nuMrjr 
than ever ; and encountered a series of liarMiqM 
and indignities, almost beyond what commoa 
slaves are doomed to suffer. He coold haVe lived 
tolerably well in his employment, and perhapa 
even retriered his character, had not his mastif 
been entirely under the direction of a bli^ck woj 
man, who lived with him as Ins wife, and wlfo,fo» 
reasons unknown^ had firom the first conceived '% 
strong prejudice against Mr NewUm. l%e wasn 
pemon of some tmportanoe, had great iniuenea 
over her husband, and consequently piepoeaessed 
bun with the same hostile feelings towards die 
vnbappy object of her stmage antipatiii^ 

Hu treatment from her, especially in hi» maatsi^a 
absence, was a roTotting mixture of unprovoked in* 
suit and o^mcious cruelty. On one ocdasiwi, p h a A 
Ukmring under a severe fit of sickness, he had'te 
misfortune to be left in the hands of tMsmerdlesi 
woman, who, fur firom cimipassioaating his helpl^ 
less and forl<Mn con^tjon, treated him with w 
tttmost neglect ; and thoagh possessed «f- ahttaf-' 
dance, she scaro^j allowed hutf what wm soft* 
cwnft to sustain Ufe. £lometiBU|8 il vips with.di^- 
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^^tflm «mUl ptocxste k tlMiiglft of cold water, 
-«4i^L bwning mth a fever. His bed was a mat 
spread upott a biMttd c^ chest, with a log for his 
pillow. Ofteti he woitld gladly have eaten, <<biit 
no o&e gav^ uAto him ;" except when in a fit of 
good hamour, his mistress would now and theli 
«^id him victuals on hct own plate^ after she had 
dined,-^ pittance whidi he received with thank* 
lid eagerness, as the most needy beggar does an 
sdms. At tunes, she would call him to her tables 
tthat she might administ^ this caprtcions bounty 
-with her. own hand. On one of these occasions, 
hekag exceedingly weak and exhausted, he dropped 
the plate^-^^ loss which mortified and disappomted 
ium in a degree, which those who live in plenty 
-can hai'dly conceive ; but though the taUe was 
loaded with victuals, she refused to supply him 
^H^th Bloi«, and had the cruelty to turn this dis^ 
iressihg misadvel^tuie into a subject of mirth and 
lidicttle : Such was the extreme of destitution to 
iwhich he was reduced, that he Was sometime^ 
«onq[)elled to go by night, and. pull up roots in ib& 
)>lantstioa, wUch he devoured raw upon the spol^ 
for fear of being discovered and punished as a 
thief. Strangers occasionally relieved his wants 
out of compassion, and even the slaved in . chains 
^OUld have brou^t him a portion of their own 
elender idlowance secretly, for they duist not be 
iseen or known to do it. Of this ill usage he com* 
pliuned to his master, when he returned from a 
voyage to Rio Nuna, where he had been t^ent on 
basinitos ; btot he was not credited. He was, how- 
eveis tak^n on board the second voyii^, which re* 
moved hitjk out of the teach of domestic peniecn* 
dott ; but his bad fortune seemed to attend him 
wlierei^t he went. 
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,. He lived for a time on very good terms wijflMiil 
^his Gpmpamons, until .a. brother trader malio^iialy 
iperoiuuled bis master tbat be was dishonest. . T)m 
; wa^ a vice to which he .never was addicted^ .not 
even in bis greatest distress^ and wboi^-he h«d the 
(Strongest temptpitions to fraud. On the contrary, 
.whatever other good principles he had relini|iU8hed» 
.he still retained his honesty; which seemed to be the 
.only remains of a virtuoos educatiom that he <^iild 
now boast of. The chargey however^ was . be- 
lieved) and he was. condemned ^thont evid^aea. 
From that time he wa^ used very harshly; whest- 
ever his master left the vessel, he was locked i^ 
on deck, with a pint of rice, for his day s allow- 
.ance ; and but for the opportunity of catching fish 
(Sometimes, he must have fallen a victim to starvar 
,tion» ' ' 

. His sufferings, from the want of clothes, and ibe 
iodemency of the weather, were not less severe. 
His whole suit was a shirt, a paii* .of trowsers,, a 
cotton handkerchief instead of a cap,, and a. piece 
of cloth about two yards lon^ to supply the wwit 
of upper garments ; and thus accoutred, he tbpimi 
frequently exposed for thirty or perhaps foctf 
hours together, without shelter, in incessant nuo%. 
accon^panied with strong gales of wind. He was 
so ashamed of his mean appearance, that when, a 
ship's boat came to the island, he would run to the 
woods to hide himself from the sight of a stranger; 
and to preserve some degree of cleanliness, he 
would go pensive and solitary at the dead o| 
night, to wash his only shirt upon the rock% and 
afterwards put it on wet, that it might dry upon 
his back while be skftt. Tlungs continued in itbiii 
state, or with little variation, ^ for nearly twelve 
inotoths, when he obtained his master's eonseut to 
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' 4trGr^witfa another" trader ^ on* the? s^un^' island,-^ 
\kkBage whieh'edatribiited greatly botii't<>hiB«om- 

'tfoH 'and his advantage; as he ivas now d^eently 
•clothed and'fedjireated as a companion, and even 
{trostedb to a considerable ameant in. the manage^ 
'loent- of the business. This alteration in* his cii - 
/cnmstances, together ^th the despair of. ever see^ 
ing England again, began to reconcile him to hid 

- ^condition, aod he ^en ^tevcained thoughts of 
«i(ttling in' the countiy. His- delivfen^ce, how- 
jever, was nearer than he expected, and that provi- 
dence, which wisely rules the destkues of man, had 
kiade' arrangements £or his return, of which he 
Md4w nothing. ' 

( Dming the period of hid cruel '^«eatment, he had 

\written once or twice to his father, describing his 
4X>ndition, and desiring/ his assistance. This ap- 
Meation p*ocuced an order from his father, to the 
Captain of' a Liveipobl trader,. tken fitting out for 
'Gambia' and Sierra Leone^ to bring his son home. 
tTlie ship, with this older, providentially anivied at 
«-tiine when Mr Newton was employed at one of 
kiBi master^s factories, within a nul^ of the ^hoi'e ; 
etfaiMrwise the vessel might have left the coast 
without dther seeing* or hearing of him, as he was 
JQfltion the point of settmg out in quest of trade, 
«ome hundrod miles up the country. This wel- 
icoine intelligence of an invitation heme, had it 
restdied' him when he was sick and starving, would 
hare been heard with rapturous delight ; but from 
die £ftvburable chaa%e iii his prospects, he was dis'* 
p«Med to -treat it with iiMlifi^^ee ; and in' order to 
gain his compliance, the messenger had to fabri* 
cste astory of a legacy^ ahd an estate of £400, 
per annum, left him by an aged relation lately 

S VOL.' "IK . z 
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Vnaoe of liu friend in .mdI, niio nafier 
«0iidat aU his wietchedaws, ta hawtt bis wakiBg 
dreaim, prored safficiaiit to dnrar faim from UtM* 
s^mge retreat. TfattB ww he raddedy reJomel 
Itmb a captivity of i^boat fifteen BMmtfaa ; acdel» 
««nnoe of ^diich.he had not iiMhdged a idah or a 
Ifaon^ty within an hoar before it took place. 

He embarked with the Captain, who kindtjr 
promised to knlge him inhis own cabin» and make 
mm his companion ; and after a tedioos voyage^ m 
which they snfiered varioos ha r ddii ps, from awara 
etorms, and acarcity of pnmsioBS) ihey reachoi 
the northern coast of Irehmd, and anchored ik 
Longh Swilly, ^ the 8th of April, 1748> much 
disabled by Uie weather, and wi^ their rery km 
^nctoals boiling in tiie pot. Here they were d» 
kn^<Hl some time, refitting the .dip; dnnng whidk 
Bur Newton wrote home to intimate faifi anival to 
Us Mier, who had given up ail eatpee tat a o n df 
hearing that fais son was aliv% as the vesseLhe waa 
in had not been heard of for eighteen moni&s» .Hm 
letter reached him oniy a few days before koieoi^ 
barked for Hadson's Bay, where he intaaded ta 
hafe> taken his son, had he returned in time ta 
fnglandi This intention, howeveiv he did notgel 
accomplished; nor had he the satisfrctioni)! seeing 
kim, as he sailed fimn the Nore on ibt same dof 
that Mr Newton armed m Liverpool, ind died «t 
York-Fort^ of which he had beenappomted gof«P» 
aoTpiniTdO. Thns was this retaroingprodigaiaiA* 
gntaily disappointed, in so near an opportonity af 
asktag forgiveness for the vneesiness his disobe* 
dience had ooeasiQaed,to arelenttngaad veomicaM 
Karent.. 

The gentieawi who was owner of the ship that 
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!•< famighl him faome^ recmired fiun with tfat 
jpMleei lendemeosy md gave him the atroiigestaii 
>WfM c e» (tf his friendship. He immediatel)r pro^ 
IpoBed to giye him the eommiad of a ship,— •an of*- 
far which Mr Newton veiy pnidently declined for 
Ae present, considering he bad hithcko heen m^ 
Settled and caroless, and must acqnit« iarlber ex» 
perience in jmsUiess^ hefwe he Tmitnred to imdei^ 
tsb« inch a'charge. He oonsented, however, to 
go as mate in a vessel honnd for the. coast ef 
Africa^ to pordiase riaves.. In this voyage, h^ 
jrisited again the sctnes of his former captivity^ 
ihoi^he wasnow in very diJffiBfent cirtmnstmcesk 
He was conrted and caressed by those who ^mea 
despised htm. Some time shmba wlach he had 
planted in his wratched servitode, and which had 
^ecasiooed a ssnsastical remark of his master^ «■ 
Ibe probability of .his cetwning in. the capacity of 
• rum merchalnti tor reap the .fruit 9i his laboar% 
be BOW frmnd were grown tall trtea; and promised 
tovarify a pradicttooy so mdikely at the tmie ever 
t6 be reatiaad. > 

During eight months, they were employed nposi 
iheooast ; and although Mr Newton's bnsuMss mc- 
yosed him to imramenble dangers, both fi«m the 
c iimato and from die natives, .who watched ovenr 
opportmuty for mischief, ami often actad with 
great cmeky and treachery, peisonkig the wldte 
llMD, or waylaying them in thnr joBmeys throogh 
Ae woods, yet he was singnlarly p rese rved berth 
at sea and on shorai Among other renmkableeoi* 
eapes, he mentions one that made a.vtry sahrtary 
impressioa vpon him at the tiasoi and remafaiod 
Inx on his memory. While lying at Rio Cealore» 
hfr had die charse of providing wood and fr«sh 
w»teri which bo hropgbl from m^AM% % the only 
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«irnce he bad to perfiMm in tfae boat, fie 'g w l i 
tally todk advatitiigie of the sea breeze to proee«i 
«p the river in lite aftesnoen, wfaere he procnved 
bn inding in the eremng, and retnrned on hosard 
in tbe morning, wilh the Jand'^wind. Seviwal of 
those little Toyages he had made unthont meel^ 
ing any acddent, -although thjdrboat was <M and 
cni^y and almost ^nnfit for * nse. Oa^ day -haying 
' dined on boards he was* preparing 4o retnm^tothe 
merasnsoal; wlienthe Captain camenp from 
the cidiin) and called him- on board again ; saykg^ 
that he wished him to remun iliat day in the ^p^ 
without, however, assigning any* other caaaB^for 
this conntermand, thlm the mere suggestaon-of Uie 
moment Mr Newton was not a likle erarpriaed 
at this, as the boat had never before been seiit 
away without him. Anodi^ man: was-accoid<»„ 
ii^ly sent in his place ; but he wont to return n0 
wore, for the. boat sunk that v^ry *nigfat, and he^ 
perished in the .river. The newstof this events 
wJien related next . m^nning^ struck i^ Newtoiv 
very forcibly, as a singular interposition of > provi'4 
dence for his prostration. 

From Sierra Leone, the ship sailed for Antigtta^* 
sind thence to > Charleston, in South Carolina, to^ 
dispose of ber caigo. After finishing . this voyage,* 
she retaumed to Liverpool ; and as soon as. affirm 
vera settled,. Mr Newton immediatdy. xepaintd J»t 
Kent, dfter an. interval of seven yearS) whicdi had. 
now elapsed since his first. vidit. No obstacle^ 
seined. now to oppose the accomplishment of hm 
wishes ; . he had renounced bis former follies,oi>4pa* 
interest was estabiiahed,i — ^friends on all sides w^rs! 
ready to give their consent; even. his father befocei 
bis departau*e from England, had gisaniiis san&i. 
tion.to.tbe union; aceoi-dingly, pn the 1st of £)e«. 
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inMoy, 1750, he was mtA^ happy in chtsamnjf 
p oooeao km of the object to which he had been M 
Jmigaiid 80 ardently devoted. 

Not to mterrdpt the regolar course of the nam* 
lhr«y by introducing details of his character into the 
history of his commercial adrentnres, little has as 
. yet been said regarding his moral or religions senti- 
Bients, — ^th^ causes of his unbelief, or the means by 
which he was gradually recorered. His infidelity, 
like that of most of his sceptical brethren, will be 
IbiiBd to have originated chiefly in the depravity of 
lus own heart, and with but little assistance from the 
trgumtots or example of others ; while his conver- 
sion appears to have been effected, partly from his 
6WII reflections on the many remarkable deliver- 
ances he had experienced in course of his voyages, 
and partly from occainonal examination of the 
Seripiures, and the peculiar discoveries that by de- 
grees broke in upon his mind, both of his own 
guilt, and the remedy for its expiation. 

It was already noticed, that hb excellent mo- 
ther had tak<m particular care, both by example 
and instruction, to season his mind with virtuous 
principles, and impress it with a veneration for 
every thing sacred. But his corrupt propensities 
had at a very eariy age^ gathered sufficient 
strength to break throu^ these wholesome re- 
straints, and to obliterate from his memory every 
trace of piety or parental admonition. About the 
period of his first voyages, his conduct and tem- 
per were exceedingly various ; and he was of^ 
distmbed with religious connctions. When with 
Ka wicked companions, and none to check him, 
he would swear and blaspheme, as if he had lost 
ifl aenae of religioa ; at other timeS| a pious book, 
z2 
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a passage ia the Bible, or tbe suildea. d«atb o^.tt 
eprnpanion, would have set bim to break off hm 
profane practices ; and produced a temporary ret 
formation. Yet so strangely had he contiir^. to 
reconcile vice and devotion, that when determined 
on committing actions which he knew to be crimir 
nal, he could not go on quiedy, until he had first 
dispatched bis ordinary task of prayer, every minute 
of which be grudged as lost time ; and wheatUs 
was finished, hia conscience \^as in some measure 
pacified, and he could rush into foUy i^^ith little 
reluctance. 

This alternate struggle between compuiiclioflit 
mad remoi-se, between the pleasures of sin, and tbe^ 
remonstrances of conscience, continued for more^ 
than two years ; when he was induced to lay asideii 
this semblance of religion, formal and superficial 
as it was. In a petty shop at Middleburgh in. 
Holland, he chanced to meet with a volume of 
Shaftesbury's Characteristics, and he soon fell a 
dupe to the plausible but insidious doctrines of 
that writer. His Lordship, it is well known, ranki^ 
among those dangerous authors who have appeaiedr 
against revealed religion. He possessed great den. 
licacy of taste, had a lively and fertile imagina- 
tion, and the charms of his fascinating eloquence 
procured Inm many admirers, and have led, per-, 
haps, not a few unwarily to entertain groundless 
prejudices against Christianity. His elegant but 
declamatory style suited the romantic turn of Mr 
Newton^s mind. Unaware of its tendency, he ima- 
gined he had found in this book a valuable, guide. . 
It was continually in his hands, and he could even 
repeat large portions of it ; and though it {»:odu€ed 
no immediate, effects, it operated like a slow poi- ; 
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%oii, the more fatally tbat it found in fais ovm in- 
clinations, a congenial nature to work ^pon. 

The opinions he bad now imbibed, were after- 
wards coufinned by the objections and arguments' 
of one of his principal companions on board the 
Harwich mani-of-'war ; a person of talents, and ob- 
servation, but an eiq)ert and specious infidel, whose 
zeal was ei^fnal to his address. He had gained the 
confidence of Mr Newton, who was fond of his so- 
ciaty, by first speaking in favom* of religion ; but 
perceiving his- attachment to the Cfaaracteristicsj 
be gave him such representatfonsof his Lordship s 
azgoments, as speedily effaced from his mind the 
last remains of piety and virtue. He now re- 
nounced all hope and belief in the gospel, plunged 
widi bold and reckless hardihood into infidelity,: 
and seemed to all appearance irrecoverably given 
9ver to a reprobate mind. When he quitted the 
Harwich, where he had been kept under some re- 
vtraint, to go on board the Guinea ship, one of his 
reasons for prefening the exchange, was, that be- 
ing among strangers, he could then sin without* 
disguise, and be as abandoned as he pleased, with- 
out reproof or control ; and he certainly proceeded 
with A very high hand, not only practising all 
sorts of wickedness himself, but making it his 
sludy to tempt and seduce others. 

The first check he received in this hearllong - 
career, was the exile and solitaiy wretchedness 
which he' ^idur«d in the service of the African 
trader. By being thus banished, «s it were, and 
almost excluded from society ; lie was incapable, 
l^wever much he might have the desire, of com- 
miuuCatiog to others this moral pestilence and in- 
f^tion* (His abject circumstances proved an an- 
tidote, against spreading the contagion; even the 
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few ai^groes wlio eoammA with biiD» iiMted:«f 
imitatiiigy nther shmuied and dcmaed him. TIm 
diastiBeiiieiits of affiietkm had^ tn some degree, 
rabdmed and sank his spint; he had lost that 
fierooneaa. and nai^atioii which aeemed wharaiift 
in his temper, and had fomeiiy iaatigaled him l» 
oomniit the deqMvate crimee of evicide and mar* 
der : bat he was no farther changed than a tiges 
tamed by hanger ; his reflections were not those oi 
pnilt, or of gratitade for his preaervaliaiis, nor wna 
his heart at all bowed down to a whi^eaorae m« 
pentance. His worldly prospects wen certndy 
dreary; bat his sool was stitidaikerthanhi8«atward 
condition; and eyen when his fortone began te 
improve and to angor better, his habits i^ proflic 
ga^ contmoed as hardened and inyetsEBte as ereiy 

On his first homeward voyage firom Africa, a^ 
ter beiog released from his niisecfld>le servttade^ 
havii^nopailicalarbasiness toem^ybisthoagfata^ 
except when he would sbmetimeH amise bimseli 
wiUi ma the matics, he gave a loese to every speeiea 
of impiety and pro&neness. ^ I Imow not," saya 
he, " that I ever in my life met so daris^ a b]aa-> 
phemer. ^ Not cont^t with common oaths and* 
imprecations, I daily invented new ones ; sa tfaal^ 
I was often seniously reproved by the captain,' 
who was himself a vei^ passionate man, and hj^ 
no means drcumspect in his esgxesstens." 

Among the vices to which sailors are too gcno > 
rally addicted, there was one to wUeh Mr New 
ten never felt any indinatioB, that of drkddng; al-> 
tboogh he coold go to a fearful excess in every 
other extravagance. Sometimes, however, Irani 
frolic and a disposition to mischief, he would pva- 
mote and encoun^ this indulgence in oiwtm 
One ttf those revels, at his owa eqmae, and by' 
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]#fro^(lMlil, had tnost^likftlyprored' fatal to btm- 
•sfelf, but for one of lihose signal intei-posftions of an 
^iritisible'liand, whidh had so often preserved hift 
Wei He had (JhrfHenged- a party of four or "fire 
<Mae eFeningy to try who oonld hold out longest iii . 
driiddiig geneva and ram alternately ; a contestj 
fw'^hich Mr Newton was very unfit, as his head 
1*88 always incapable of bearing much liquor. 
A- large sea shell supplied the place - of a glsuss. 
He began by proposing, as a toast, some im- 
precation against the person who should start 
fir&t. • This proved to be himself. Inflamed with 
intoxication, he arose and danced on the dedc like 
a madman, when his hat went over "^boai'd. He 
made aii Bttempt to recover it, and would, in the 
spaee of a moment, have plunged- into the water, 
when some person caught b<$)d of his clothes, and 
pidled'him back. This was an amazing escape, 
aa-be could not- swim, hdd he even been sober; 
his compimions wei^ too much intoxicated to save 
kun^ and the rest* of ^e ^ip's company were asleep. 

•This,' and many other similei* deliverances, he- 
expetienced, but they produced no salutary effect- 
at the time. He possessed the same unconcern' 
when visited- by sickness, and even believing him-^ 
self to be near death. The admonitions of conscience- 
being' so often repelled, had grown weaker and 
weaker, and at length had entirely ceased. <Mn^ 
a word/' says he, -^ I seemed to have 6very mark 
of final impenitence and rejection ; neither jiHlge-- 
ments nor mercies made any impression cm mei" ' 

The storms they encountered, especiaillyo^ffthe' 
coast of Ireland, in Mareh, ^1748, and the immi-^ 
nent danger to which they were in consequence- 
exposed, appear to have been the firdt and most^ 
e&daajl naefiiis of raiuing him tp serious reflec-r 
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Uen* The tempmt had oontiaoad naiiy 4m^ 
md from ^ leaky state of the Yiendi my «8^ 
peded efeiy nemeiit to go to tbe botfom. ^ I 
Degan," aaya &e» ^ to dimk ol my focmer xeB^ 
gioua profeflBioiWy — the extiaoidiDaiy tnma npf 
my life^ — the caU% wainiogs, aod ddJiTemieeef 
had met with« — the lioentaons conne of my oon^ 
YeraatioD, particiilariy my mipanllded. dbmUiff 
in making the gospel hutmy the oonstant sdbje^ 
of profane ridiciile* I waited with fioar aacl ioi^ 
patience toreceiye my ineTitaUedooM; hntwiMi 
I saw beyond all. probability 4hat there waa stiB 
hope of sssfMte^aiid heard ttat the sUp waa dksaMl- 
of water, there.acese a gleam of hcqw. I ihoughl 
I saw the hand' of God^ dis^yed in* e«r fibmuv 
I begin to pimy : Iml I could not draw near w ^ 
reccmdled God, and call him Father. The eooa* 
fordess principles of infidelity wero de^ly rivetedU 
The great question was aow, how to obliiB AM^ 
One ofthe first helps I recmed, was from finite* . 
ing the New Testament uKirecsoneliilly; md^oai 
thence I conduded, that though I ooidd not tmf 
horn m]!^ heart that I bdiered the gospel, yet h 
would for the piwssnt take it for grantod ; and 
that by studying it in this light, I 8£>uld be mm9^ 
and more confiimed in it. 

Modem infid^ will say, (fw I know their hhok 
ner), that I was dtewous to persuade myldf intotUs 
<]|>imon« I confess I was ; and so woidd they be, tf 
the Lord should shew them, as he was i^Aaaed te 
diew me at that time, the absolute neeesnty of 
seme expedient to interpose- between a mer&ul 
God, and a sinful soul. Upon the goq^ sefaeae 
I saw at least a peradYonture ol hope, b«t oa. 
eirery other aide, I was sumMmded with Uneift 
tuifrthomabledeqiair. These wen so ] 
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%tii«rto wliMii I coM openiDyaelf wilfciireedoB^ 
^oiidnndi^liie state of my eool ; aon^froH wfaam 
1 eoald Mk advice* As to books, I iiad a New 
"l^wtaiaeBt, a ▼olume of Bisfaop Beveridge's Ser- 
»eiM, and Stanfaopc^B Tfaomas a Kempis, whi^ I 
iNid often fead befoi^e, to pass away the l^me, Imt 
-wkb die flame indlffeieiice as if it had been a ro^^ 
Maape. ^ In perosiag die New Testament, 2 was 
i«nick with sevieral passages, — partioolarly that of 
^.prodigal, wlmdi Ithoi^ht had nerer been so 
«n>ly Miemplified as by myself/' 
' finohwas the state of Mr Newton's views and 
te^sesnons on dmr anival in Ireland* He had 
•itiii&etory evidence in liis own mind of die tmdi 
of the go4)d, as OfmsideitBd in itsdf, and of its 
odcaot snitabUoess to answer all Ins wants. So fiir 
lie was no longer an infidel. He had renonneed 
his foiinev proianeneas, and had taken np somo 
lig^t notions; was seciaasly disposed, and tiii^ 
^oeinly toochedwith a sense of the nndeserved 
swrcy he had aeeetved, in being bnraght sale 
^inmagh so many dangers. He repeated of Ins 
mispent Jife ; And qfoite relinqoished the halnt of 
^Weoniig, which seemed to faiavo been as deeply 
Wetedinhimasasecondnatore. '' From this pe«> 
md," (he adds), ** 1 conld no more make a mock 
«t sin, or jest with holy things* I no more qnes* 
lioned the truth iji Scripture, <» lost a sense of the 
nibnkes of consdence. TlieroforB I consider this 
as the beginning of my retnm to God, or rather 
of his retnm to me ; bnt I cannot confer myself 
to havn been a believer, (in the fnll soise of the 
<word), till some time afterwards." 

Sndb ii his own acconnt of the {NPogress he had* 
laadeinrsligion at the timeof his retnm from Africa. 
^Xhe .short time bo remained in Ireland, he conts- 
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nu^l 86)1008 aod exemplary in !l]iB''wHd[e' "^teffiittr 
ment, went twiee a^ay to the prafeisf^i^liim^,«ftdl 
•made a solemn and public avowal of his profesmn, 
•by receiving the eacrameht -^ But his /seal, bow'- 
evier smcere, was yet without properkaowledgs-; 
rhis convictions were faint, and 'below- what wk^ht 
•have been expected from a review of eo many woifr- 
derfnl preservations ; and accordingly his impvA* 
mons of the divine goodness to him began to wear 
^off, his vows and engagements 'wek« partially fei»> 
gotten, especially after embarking again <m lu8>ai> 
customed' element, and mingling wtth^hb- former 
dissolute companions. Though he never went ii^ 
same lengths of profanity as before, he bebariMi 
careless and* trifling, in his conversatibn, and griSir 
■slack and remiss in his devotions, beyoud'Wbnl il» 
jcould have believed hknself capd>le. 

The leisure horn's he had -to spare during Mia 
last voyages to Africa, he employed chiefty oa. 
recovering his knowledge of' the I^ktl& He bad ^ 
ft copy of Horace, and with the asslstanee of-€Si»» 
ialio:» Latin. Bible, be came not merely tosUBiiar^ 
stand the sense of the Bonian poet, but liega&ito 
relish the beauties of his composition, andto »> 
quire a sort of classical enthusiasm. - He heeded^ 
however, another interposition - of providence -^ 
rouse him from his lethargy, and wam'hisL'away 
from the rock on which he was again in the haziM 
of making shipwreck of his faith. - A violent lefiw 
with which he was visited at the plantains,- tc^ge* 
ther with several surprising escapes from dai^^^ 
as haa already been mentioned, hrcke oxice lAk^ 
the fatal spell, ^d brought him to hims^. * Ihm 
intern&ls of business he now spent in retirement 
and meditation. Almost every day he wbttUA 
withdraw to the woods or - fields, these bdbg hsA 
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iaV^Jtaka m-atories^ ^ese to taste tke d^igbt of 
;Q(HUinuiuion with God, in the exercises of prafer 
jmi praise. 

After his mairiage, Mr Newton made three se^ 
,veral voyages to Africa, and the West Indies. He 
jNiiled from Liverpool in August, 1750, Conimanr 
der of a good ship. He established public worship 
on board, accordLag to the Liturgy of the Chur<5h 
.of England, and officiated himself twice every 
lord's day. He also resumed the study of La*- 
tin^ with great success, and read several authors 
' In that kmguag#, both poets and historians. ' In 
proportion, however, as he appreciated the inestir 
jBoable value of the sacred writings, he began to find 
less time for elegant or elaborate pursuits, that ap^ 
pe^ed little better than trifling. His first voyage 
lasted about fourteen months. He sailed again 
from Liverpool, for the coast of Guinea, in July 
1752. In com'se of this voyage, besides many un* 
foreseen- dangers, he was wonderfully preserved 
from a conspiracy among his own people, who had 
resolved, to become pirates, and take possession of 
the ship. But when the plot was nearly laid, and 
an opportunity only wanted to carry it into execu*- 
turn, two of the conspirators were taken ill on the 
same day, one of whom died ; and this suspended 
the affair until the whole were discovered. In the 
di3tribution of his time, he was very regular and 
economical. He allotted about eight hours for 
sleep and meals, eight hours for exercise and de*- 
votion, an'd eight hours to his books ; and thus by 
diversifying his engagements, the whole day was 
agreeably filled up. From the coas^ he sailed to 
St Christophers, whence he returned to Liverpool 
in August 1753. 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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« He KUnamed mifydz wedca at kene, «ficl iM 
««t out im hk tkira and ksi T«yBge to GufanM 
wfaidi ptof«d to be the shortest ^ say he hai 
made. He had for seyenil years oDJoyed a pev- 
leet and etgaal etate of good health, in dlffiarent 
climates ; bat m this passi^e^ he was visited with 
H fenat whi<^ had nearly terminaled fittaUy ; hUt 
«& las flffrivd in the West Indies, he lecoyevad 
tils nsoil stiength and spirits. Here he foond an 
ngteeahle associate in the Captain of ajship froia 
London, a man of sincere piety and experience it 
teligion. Fw nearly a month, they t^eni etetf 
evening together, on hoard each othiei^s slup alttt^ 
nately. Whale Mr Newton listened wUh eager ait!^ 
tention, his companjion s diseOnrse not only ifr> 
fntned his rniderstancMng, bnt iinpiessed his hear^ 
tad tanght him the advua^nge to be derived 6«al 
Chnstian Converse; His conceptioos now beeaaM 
4nore dear aitd evangelicd ; he was deliveredlxt»n 
ti fear which had long troubled him, of relapamg 
tnto Ms former apostasy; and tanght to expeet 
all from the power and promise ^ God. Tke 
Icnowledge he received from this intelHgei^ Mmik 
^ the present state of rdigion, and of die {MtiVafi* 
Ing errors and controversies of ^e times^ mdi c d 
most interesting and nsefdl to him. On bis pai^ 
eage homewards, he bad leisure to digest and vo^ 
€ect npon«what he had heatd ; and peiflaps iit had 
ho small iiffluetioe in deddmg his chdce, aoMMig 
llie numerooB sects and parties with whidi he bad 
conversed. 

He arrived ngam in safety at Liverpool, s^fter 
an absence of twelve months. He intended fa 
|nit to sea again, and by the beginning oi Novvaa* 
her, had made all the necessary prepaimtiona ; iMd 
this design was fimsinited, for he was 
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iridliA two diiys of sailmg, -with a ^t-of sicknefls; 

wiuehiiidvcedlns medical att«ndantB to {nronouiea 

il miatfe for hiar to proceed on the voyage. Hk 

bwmeas was diiefly in the sfatTe-tnule ; and firom 

Us trnn accomity it appeam he had not the least 

ieraple as to the lawiidneaB of that abominable and 

frimrmm traffic. He regarded it as the appoints 

ment of proyidence ; as a conmierci^ occupationi 

be considered it as respectable and lucratiTe. Y^ 

be conld not help thinking himsrif a soft of gaoler; 

and was some^es shocked at the thought of an 

cfifioyment so convenant with chains, bolts, and 

shaodes* On ^isacconnt, he had <^n prayed that 

he might be £xed in a more humane profession. 

Ks anxiety was increased by Mrs Newton's ill* 

BMs, which was the occasion of great solicitude to 

Um, especially as he had yet no settlement mt 

seuipetent provision for the future. A sitnatioi^ 

kewever, was soon procured for him, as tide-sur* 

▼eyor in the port of Liverpoc^ to which he en* 

tated in Octdber, 1755. This was an office of 

ooasaderable emolument, and afforded him a com* 

peteney, wluefa he had neither souf^t nor expected. 

. Being now fixed in a settled habitation) and 

ftMiiug his business would afford him some leisure^ 

he^dlavoted his time to the jmisecutioo of spbitual 

Iknowiedge. To tins des^ he resolved to aako 

flU his studies snbsennent, and to sacrifice his 

i^aaaieal and mathematical purswts, which he had 

wHiSLcagfM on at intervals. His first effort was 

to acquire as much Greek as might enable him to 

tnadentand the New Testament, and the Septua- 

giii^'; and havmg made some progress in this, he 

entoied upon tl^ Hebrew» whtdi he learned to 

rend with t^eiable ease, though he was by no 

\ a grBa^proScieiit in any oi the aacieiit fan- 
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• goages. He veftd also smne of the best wnterein 

* diyiiiity,in Latiii and French, a« well as in Eng- 
lish; and. accustomed famiself to con^pose frt- 
ipiently on religious snfajects. He had even^ it a^ 
peacB, made «ome small attempts in the way of 
pleaching or exponnding ; and many widied lihn 
to engage more extensively in thc^e ^ninisterial 
employments, to whidi his own mind was in- 
eltned,.as he considered it a sort of criminal bary-- 
ing. of his iaJent not to occupy it, after having so' 
solemnly devoted himself to the service of Grod. 
He was dissuaded, however, by the advice of a 
jadidoiis.and affectionate . friend, fbom becoming 
an itinerant preacher, or settlkig among the Dis- 
senters, — a step whidi most prdbahly would haine' 
pre^dttded him from those important scenes of ser- 
vice, to which he was afterwards appointed. He* 
preferred the Established Church, though he had 
at first some scruples about sobscribing the . Ar-' 
tides ; which, however, were easily removed. 

. M^th this, resolution, Mr Newton applied to the 
Arcy>is]iop of York, Dr Gilbert, for ordination; 
having in December, 1758, received a titie to a^ 
qwacy; hut his applicaUon met with a refasal,* 
qouched, however, in the softest terms imaginable. 
No further steps appear to have been taken in IIrb' 
business, until 1764, when he had the curacy of 
Olney proposed to him, and was recommended by 
Jfiovd Dartmouth to Dr Green, Bishop of Lineola; 
of whose candour and tenderness he. ^Hike willi 
much respect. The Bishop admitted iiim as a can- 
didate for orders ; and on the 29th of April> he was 
ordained Deacon at Buckden ; and priest,, jn Jfune 
the following year. In the parish of Olney, he . 
fQimd many who not onlyhadevangejiealsvi^^ws^ 
the truth, but /had also Jong walked in the light 
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aadtspefimiceof U: Bat like all odier popdbw 
«ftd Bitmifiustuing townsyit contained giteat TGucietjr 
of cburacter. Some dissolute and pv^fime, and 
o^ers eanying th^ rriigioiis seal to exeeas ; be* 
ing fuU oC tittt knowledge, ^ wMch pnflfeth up,'' 
bat gXBad^y deficient in the dalaes and cfaarides of 
practical CliiistiaQit7. The popoktion was above 
$wo thoosand, most of them poor, and following 
the occnpation of lace^makii^. Mr Newton was, 
bowerer, smgolariy fortonate in miaisteriiig t^ 
ibek reUef, thnmgh the beneficence of MtThimk* 
ton, 6x101 whom he leeetred annoally a som of 
£fO0y with permission to draw for whatever more 
lie ii^^t have occasion to &tribnte; and he states, 
that during the «xteen years he resided at Olney, 
be eoald not- hare received from Mr Thornton, 
for this porpose, less than £3000. 
• Anomr event of public inteiest which distinK 
goished Mr Newton's reatdence at Olney, was the in- 
taraate connection, both in a literary and areligioos 
point of view, whidi it established between him 
and the celebrated poet Cowper, who lived in « 
hoose adjoining the vicarage, where he spent maof 
years sequestered from ibewodd; holding solitaiy 
converse with the moses, or mdolging in the in- 
noeeat recreations of his litde select and peaceful 
sodety. Mr Newton wrote the Pre£M» to the 
firot edition 4>i his poems ; and ins name after* 
wards bdd a ifistiaguished place among the nume* 
reus conespoBdents, to whom Cowper addressed 
his inimilafale Letters. A report was etrcalated, 
however, »ad graerally bdievHod among Cowper's 
fnends, that the d^lorable melancholy which 
clooded and distempered the mind of the recluse ' 
poet, was, if not derived, at least fosteied and in- 
2 A 2 \ 
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creased by bis intimacy with Mr Newton ; «4iom 
mistaken zeal, gloomy doctrines, and severe dis- 
cipline, wece allied not merely to have injured bis 
bealth, but to have affected his imagination, and 
snnk his spirits into irrecoverable despondency. 

There can be no doubt, that religion, misapplied, 
may have snch an effect, that instead of minister- 
ing consolation, it may plunge the mind into 
deeper despair. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the tendency of Mr Newton s ministry, and 
intercourse with his distinguished friend, may mk in 
this instance have been misrepresented. It is well 
known that the symptoms of Cowper's morbid de-~ 
pression, began to discover themselves from his ear- 
liest years, and that subsequent events tended to in<i 
crease this melancholy disorder, whidi had grown 
into a physical and constitutional disease, long be- 
fore he knew Olney. Instead of the Scriptures or 
religious connections adding to this malady, the ' 
fiact appears to be -quite the reverse. It was from 
the Bible that his distempered mind received the 
first consolations it ever tasted. When he came 
to Olney, he had studied his i^ble wil^ such ad- 
vantage, and was so well acquainted with its de-. 
sign, that he enjoyed, with the exception of short 
intervals, a settled tranquillity and peace, whidi 
continued f(Mr several years in succession. 

These facts, then, would lead us to infer, that 
his converse with the doctrines of Scripture, and 
with devotional society, was the source of his' 
greatest happiness ; that in them alone he found 
the only sunshine he ever enjoyed, tlnrough the 
cloudy day of his afflicted life. His malacly, how- 
ever, which was rather suppressed than subdued, 
only required some cause of irritation, eith^ real . 
or imaginaiy, to break out afresh, with all its train 
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t>f dismal and distressing apprehensions. For siich 
is the unaccountable nature of this morbid tem- 
perament, that any object of constant attention 
that shall occupy a mind so disposed, ivhether 
love or fear, science or religion, eyen the slightest 
accident, may be the instrument of exciting it. 
The friends of Cowper, therefore, might in this 
case, with as much reason, have blamed the fic- 
tions of Homer, as the gloomy truths of the Bible ; 
for as to the mere matter of fact, the escape of a 
hare, or the death of a bull-finch, were as likely oc- 
casions of renewing the disorder, as a prayer or a 
sermon. And it is more than probable, that this 
melancholy relapse had a literary, and not . a reli- 
gious origin ; for the first symptoms of it were 
discovered in his conversation, soon after he had 
engaged in some new subject of composition. * 

Another eminent person who acknowledged 
himself greatly benefited by Mr Newton's minis- 
try and correspondence, was the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, then curate of Ravenstone, and Weston Un- 
deiwood, in the vicinity of Olney ; and since so 
extensively known, as the author of a Commen- 
tary on the Bible, Sermons, and various other 
treatises on religious subjects. This celebrated 
writer had at that time hnbibed very erroneous no- 
tions of religion ; he was a Socinian ; and violently 
prejudiced against both the persons and principles 
of his more serious brethren^ whom he was in the 
babit of ridiculing as Methodists, bigots, and en-* 
thusiasts. He had entered into an epistolary war 
•iHth Mr Newton, in the hope of bringing him 
over to his own sentiments ; ^ntni^rtead t)f fmling 
his opponent in thiei (^iiti^eir$y^h^-^^|^^ him- 
self, in a, short time, a ccii^vceiFt to^lM^eprintipfes 
he had already stigmatised as^ ^naticism, and la- 
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boured with all the inge&iiityof argmaoDt, tofnlh 
yerU This interesthig correspond^ioe, which W9» 
cairied on from May tiU December, 1775, will be 
found in Mr Newton's Lettenu 

DuiDg Mr Newton's rettdeBGO ftt Qloef , ha 
pnblkhed, 1767, a rohmie of Sermons; in 1769^ 
smeared his Review of Ecdenasdcal Historf; 
and in 1779, a vohune of Hymns, some of whid^ 
were compeeed by Cowper ; the only oth^ work 
he published, was his Cardiphonia, which i^peared 
in 1781. From Okiey, Mii Newton was removed 
in 1780, to the rectory of 1^ united panshea of 
St Mary Woolnoth, and St Mary Woolchurchr 
Haw, Lombard Street^ London, on the preiaitar 
tion of his friend, Mr Thornton: Here anew 
scene of action and of usefuhiess was set befrire. 
him. Placed in the centre of the metropolisr-4n, 
an opulent neighbourhood, — ^with connections 
daily increasing, he had now a course of service to' 
pursue, in several respects different from his for« 
mer sphere. Being, however, well acquainted with 
the word of God, and the heart of man, he pro-. 
posed to himself no new weapons of warfue to pul* 
ling down the strong-^lds of sin and Satan around 
him. He perceived, indeed, most of hia p»r. 
rishioners too intent upon their wealth jund iner- 
chandise, to pay much regard to thdr new mmi^ 
ter ; but since they would not come to him, he 
was deteimined that this should not intern^ their . 
intercourse, or deter him from doing hie duty* 
Soon after his institution, be drcuiated anumg 
them a printed address on the usual prcgndiees^ 
that are taken up against the gospel. .He encou- 
raged them to visit him at his own ^K^ae^ wher^ 
like a father among his children, he used both to- 
entertain and instruct tbem. Here also, the pooi^ 
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tlie afflicted, and the tempited, fonnd an afiyhiin, 
and a sympathy, which they coidd scarcely find m 
an equid degree any wheitB else. These and other 
acts of his ministry, whatever fruits of holiness 
they might have produced, were at least proofs of 
his affection for his flock, and of his concern for 
their spiritual welfare. They were not, however, 
unproductive of advantages to the numerous circle 
of acquaintance which surrounded* him in ' this 
j^ublic ^talion. 

'■ His henePTolence was remarkahle, and scarcely 
ft single day passed without giving him an opportu- 
nity^> of QKerdng. it. It^ was not confined to his own 
voof, nor to those merely within the circle of bis 
ministerial labours. He was found ready to take 
an active pai't iii relieving the mis^Ue, directing 
the anxious, or recovering the warrderer, in what- 
ever state or place he might discover them. Among 
other instances^ may be moitioned that of Clau- 
dius Buchanan, who has since risen to such a dis- 
tbguished place in the missionary and literary an- 
^ak of Induu Mr Newton not only received him' 
into his patronage and friendship, but introduced 
him to Mr Thornton; who, finding him a youth of ' 
talents, but destitute of pecuniary resources,- -ge** 
nerously supported him tit the L^iversity of Cam- 
bridge, until he had completed his education. He 
WB3 then appointed one of' the chaplains to the 
East India Company, at Calcutta, arid shortly af- 
ter entrusted by the Marquis Wellesly, then Go-^ 
vemor-genenil, with the important and laborious 
duties of Vice^provost, 'and Professor of Classics, 
in the college at Fort William. It deserves to be 
recorded to the honour of this distinguished pro-^ 
tegee, that from his success abroad, he not only 
iipfunded tQ bis liberal patron' the whole expense : 
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of Itts uaiwamHj •dttcstton, Imt likvwise plaeed ul* 
hir hands «i equal ami of £500, for the edncatioif 
of any pioaa yooth that might be deemed wordiy 
of that aaektanoe onee affwded to hima^. Be^ 
aides this, he appropriated no less a siiia titan: 
iftlG&O^ for yaiioiia eaiays onihe suhject of Indiatt 
fiterstnre, and ihe best means of extem&ig iAi» 
Messings of religion and civtHzsliiMi, to tiiii le-' 
mote portion of tibe British dominions^ 

The uniform routine of Mr Newton's ckiical 
avocations, fnniislies no great inariety of iiioident. 
Sometimes the history Ss anngle day mig^ bo 
taken as the miniatare of a whole year, in 1785,- 
he published two additional Tolnmes of sermonS) «« 
the several interestbg passages of Scriptuie, which 
fortned the-haskof HandeTs admiied Oratofin of 
the Messiah ;:% piece oif coa^ioeitton then in the 
nemttkrf its popularity, and the eohject of ton w f sa i 
tiw in almost every oompaay. In DeeeBBher 179%> 
Ito kat to wife, linr whein he had always cfaeiidbed. 
an undiminished and efOk exeessstf^-atlnchBaentJ 
Hie day oC-her death he ever after eommemonited^ 
by obscnrmg an annual seclusion in speciriLmGMnk* 
bmnoe of hor, and preducmg onr these oceosioni n 
sett of httle elegies, or sonnets to bet memory.^ 
The same year he bad the honorary ^d^grse of 
D. D. coafinTed upon hhn, by the Umfraeity ei 
New Jersey in Anmea, and the diploma senl 
Um ; but as he never mtended to aocc^thiahsn- 
our, he begged, in this instance, to decline it. 

Old age wns now advancing vnth ra|Md pno* 
grass, and making gradual inroads upon his fiand** 
tioB. But tiiongh on the yerge of fourscore, hk 
sight nearly gone, and tncqwhle, tbrough deaf- 
nes^ of joining in convecsaidon ; yet his public 
—'—'^ ' was regularly contiBoed, imd mahitniaed 
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witk-a ocmidcnble degree of his former aniiiia* 
tiaa; e^rm when he oonld not see to read hie texlil 
His memory^ indeed, was obeermL to fiul, bnthk 
judgement in divine things remained ; and thongk 
voBDe depression of q>irit8 was obsenredy which was 
the natnial resnlt of his advanced age, his percept 
tiom, his taste, and seal forthetrnths hefaad longnn 
emed.and tav^t, were erident. His mental an 
weU as his bodi]y facnlties began at length, slowly 
and preceptibly to decline; though & had no 
pBin, and generally appeared easy and «heerfid. 
He became ^oite incapable of conTersation, and 
eoold not oTenrecognise lus most intimate friends; 
though he continued calm and sensible to his last 
hour. He expired on the 2l8t of December 1807, 
in the 82nd year of his age, and was buried in the 
vnoh of his own church, where a plain marble 
tdblet was erected to his memoiy, with an ^i^ 
taph writtMi by himself. 

The reflectioiis which the oontemptetion of Mb 
Newton's character naturally snggesty are exactly 
vnch as frequently- occurred to hkoself on a reriew 
of ys past life. << That oneof the most ignorant,'' 
says he, *< the most misenible, and most abandoned 
of slaves, shoidd be plucked firem his forlorn stale 
of emle^ and at kngdi bea]^»ointed minister -in the 
perish of the first magistmte of the first city in the 
world— that he should diere, notmily testily of such 
grace, but stand up sis a singular instance and mmiu- 
nuent ofit>d»itfae should be enabled to record itin 
bis history, pietehin^ and writings, to the wwld at 
teige; is a hct I can contemplate witk admira- 
4iiim, but can never sufficiency estimate^ Per- 
h^is ^vine grace may have recovered some firom 
<a^ equal de^ee of apostasy, infidelity, and profli- 
gacy ; but few of them have been redeemed hsm 
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Buch a State <lf mkeiy and (fopression as I was i% 
up<Ni the coast of Africa ; when the . unsought 
merey of God wrought out my deliverance/' . It is 
certainly difficult to conceire one more deeply 
sunk in profligacy and impiety than he was; more 
hardened in moial .depravity, or more iireclaim* 
able in his moral hahits. Yet he was brought^ 
not only to be a believer in the gosp^, ^ but a 
fiaithful and zealous apostle of it, in' a most pror 
minent and honourable station. 

The truths which had proved instrumental in 
working out his recovery, belaboured throughouthis 
ministry to inculcate and establish; not only from 
^e Scnp|ui«s, but from his own happy experience 
of their efficacy. . He dwelt much on docpdnes 
which are essential and peculiar to Chriatianitjv 
His manner in the pulpit was by no means equal 
to his matter. . It was there, perhaps^ that he ap 
peared to least advantage ; as he did not generally 
aim at accuracy in the composition of hissermons^ 
nor at any address in the delivery of them. . His 
utteranee was far fxom clear, and his attitudes wor 
graceful. He possessed, however,. so much affecr 
lion for his people, and zeal for their best int^ests ^ 
that the defect of his manner was of little consider 
ration. with his constant heareirs^ Theparent** 
like tenderness and affection which accompanied 
his instructions, made them^ prefer him to preachers 
who, on other accounts, were much more gene- 
rally popular; Others might be more admired, 
but all. loved him ; and amidst the extrave^anib 
notions and unscriptural positions, which have 
sometimes disgraced the religious world, he never 
.departed, in any instance,, from soundly a|^d se- 
riously, promulgating the faith ; of which his writ- 
ings will remain the best evidence. 
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iTitis fdegant and Toliuniiiotts writer, was one of 
the jfratenutf of literary infidels who flourished at 
the time oi the French Rerolution. 'The disdj^e 
and die eidogist of Voltfitre, he had early inthibed 
the tenets of that hi&Bphemoiis sdiool ; and was 
long one of the most distingvashed members in the 
Imlliant and fashionaUe eiitdes of atheistical phi- 
h)8ophy« Few, it appears, exceeded him as a har- 
dened and reselnte sceptic ; and so firmly was he 
rooted in the prevailing creed of the Academy, 
that the impobobility oi his conyersion was pro- 
verbial ameag his companions, and fumSfted ^fem 
with a dieme for the exercise of their unhallowed 
Wit ; as they were aecustomedi in their satirical 
ficneers agunst revelation, to pretend, that the mi- 
lade of La I^urpe's becoming a Christiaxi, would 
be svffictent to convince them of their own im- 
mortality. Contrary to dieir iexpectation^ this mi-* 
mcle was accomplished ; and he became not only 
a bdierer in the trath ai the gosp^, but one of its 
most courageous assertors, maintaining its prin- 
ciples in the fiice of persecation, imprisonment, 
and exile. 

Daring t^t £smal reign of plnlosophy imd rea« 
son, wlu^ 4xmfowided the distinctions of moral 
and social Mrder, and overspread die face of reve*- 
lation with a to4al edi^Mse, leaving Atheism and 
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anarchy to perform on a darkened theatre^ iiitk 
ftsarfnl and bloody tragedy, La Harpe had the mis- 
fortnne to be mariced out as one of the Yicdms of 
revolutionary fury. It was in ^e dungeons of the 
Luxembourg, that the light of truth paid him an 
unsought &nd vneKpeeted' visit ; iiiat'those Scrip- 
tures which he had taken up, merely v^th the view 
of finding some amusement for his imagination, in 
{be sublime beauties of their poetry-^— first bpened* 
his eyes to the folly and the clanger of his kofidel 
principles. The sincmty of these impressions he' 
' afterwards evinced in the most open and undaiontod* 
manner; not only defending Christianity with' his 
pen, but, like Paul on the lull of Mars, boldly pro« 
claiming it in the midst of death, from the puhlie 
tribunals of the capital ; and warning his deluded 
countrymen no 4oBger to pay their suporsdtaow 
adorations at the altar of an ui^nown God. 

John Francis ve va Harfe was iKirii M 
Paris, November 90, 17S9; Hu fsther waA of 
Swiss extraction, and descended fvdm a nc^e fib-* 
mily in' die Pais de Vaud. He Altered ettfly inHtf 
the French service, as Captain of axtillevy, aiKNKi# 
afterwards made a Knight of St liOuis ; but he>£d 
not live to attain distinction in has profeseabn, or 
realize a fortune. He hftd married a lady, amiaihkt 
for her virtues and good connections, by whom be 
had. a number of ch^ren, most of whom ^fied'in 
infancy. The subject of this sketch was among ^le 
yoimgest ; and the only one that survived las par 
rents', who left him unprovided, and aa orphan, at 
the age «f seven. Thus abandoned to ^ world* 
without friends or Batrimony, he had no other re- 
source but in the cnarity of some<>f those beneve^ 
lent institutions in his native city, where the imti- 
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'f§en% and &e defifdtnte often find a comfortable 
asylum. He had already evinced a capacity ^d 
.intelligence extraordinary for his yeais ; and bemg 
•recommended to M. Asselin, Principal of the Col- 
Jege of Harcourt, who soon discovered his abilities, 
he received him among his pupils, and in a short 
/tisne obtained for him a bursary. Here his talents, 
whidi were his only dependence^ were cultivated 
'with <liligence and success. He distinguished 
himself among his class-fellows by the superior 
excellence of his compositions, and for two suc- 
eesfilve years, he carried away every honorary 
prizes His reputation gained him flattering marks 
of attention, and brought his society kto great re- 
quest; so that he became a man of tbeworid, even 
before he had finished his studies. He displayed 
» strong taste for poetry and satire, and was ac- 
. cnsed of composing ludicrous verses on his bene- 
factor, M. Asselln. Though he protested his in- 
Boe^ice, joad bis detestation of such base ingrati- 
tude, he was nqt credited ; and accordingly he was 
i»>mniitted, for some months, to a house of correc- 
ti<m; which considerably tarnished his rising fiaime, 
and made a deep imiNressien on his own mind. 
The confession which he made on this afiair after- 
wards, in one of his tragedies was, that he had 
o(HBposed4U)me imprudent couplets on certain ob- 
scure individuals in the college, which his comrades 
had collected and enlarged by additions of their 
own; but that he never had the least intention of 
>pvuig offence to. any man^ 
• Immediately on finidiing his education, he be- 
gan to form connections with literary characters. 
Among the first of these was Diderot, whose ^i- 
tbustasmin the atheistical pldlosophy, was well 
calculated to seduce the young and unwary ; al- 
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thaadi £rom Us firsi; coov^roatum with liini» lie eft- 
tertawed the opinion that his jMinc^ples were m 
bad taste, and would never make him a proselyte. 
In 1759* he made bis debut in the career of 1^ 
ters, in a spe^es of poetry then rery fiiwhimiahle^ 
and in. which Colardeau^ Ranee, and Dorat had at 
ready distinguifihed themselves. These he caSedi 
Hermdesy or Heroic Epistles; which were ele- 
gantly written, although they did more credit ta 
bis talents than his principles, being chiefly levelled 
against tbe priests. His ne3(t production was his 
tragedy of Warwick, written in his twenty-fourdi 
year, which met with deserved success, "and still 
maintains its popularity on the stage. It wss 
acted befoxe the Courts and procured the autbor 
the hcmonr of being presented to Louis XV . Ht 
dedicated 4t to \^lta]re^ who then swayed tiia 
sceptre of literature ; and this piece of homage pro* 
duced an invitation to visit him,, and laid the foim- 
dation c^f an intimate acquaintance betv^een tb^a. 
Voltaire retumed bim a flattering epistle, pnaa? 
ing bis genius, but expressing his regret, that a 
young man of such promising talent, had not 
avowed himself more decidedly, as a partisan of 
the new philosophy. 

At that time this im&mous sect were ia the 
meridian of their authority. They had extei^ied 
their baleful influence over the negions of politics 
and moraIity,;and now they seiised on the empire 
^ letters, whose honours and rewards.tbey ds^med 
tbe exclusive right of distributing. The reputftt 
tion of every author was in their bands. Me^o- 
crity, protected by them,, was sure of success ; wbib 
talents, wbiph refused to bow their tribunal, woe 
persecuted and demised. The death-waixants of 
iame and character were at tbmr command ; and it 
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3 fiot tt&c<»nmon for those who ventured to plead 
tlte cause of religion or gorernment, to be consigned 
to the horrible cells of the BastHe'; especially if 
tibev bad dared to wound the Tanity of any philo- 
sopher of note. The talents and success of La 
Harpe, marked him at once as a fit associate for 
^is college of conspiratofrs, who sought to draw 
within their precincts every writer that could re- 
flect credit on their party, or serre their nefarious 
purposes. No means of flattery or allurement 
wore neglected ; and considering his precarious 
and unfriended condition, it is not surprising that 
he yielded to their seductions. Had he presumed 
tb refuse his allegiance, the furious sect would have 
punishe<l his rebellion by a terrible vengeance, 
llie doers of the theatre and l^e academy, the 
most promising fields for literary enterprize, would 
have been shut against him ; and had^ he ventured 
to publish, his works would have been sneered out 
of circulation, by the wit and ribaldry of the phi- 
losophers. These reflections, we may suppose, 
had s(Mne weight with the orphan poet in embrac- 
ing their dogmas ; especially as he found they gave 
free scope to all the passions of youthw 

His fame had now introduced him into h^h so- 
ciety, but without furnishing him vnlk the neces- 
sary means of expense^ It soon obtained him, 
however, an appomtment congenial to his taste, as 
one of the editors of the Lkerary Gazette, a jour- 
nal entirdy in the hands of the philosoi^ers, and 
one of the most popi&r engines for the diffosion 
of their pernicious doctrines. Here he first dis- 
tinguished himself as a critie, by the justness and 
solidity of his observations. His success as a dra- 
matic writer, emboldened him to make another at* 
2b2 
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I; and in 1764vandtliet«oraoeeediiigyesni»» 
be fvodiioed TimafeMi, I%8niiiMmd» and GnsteYns; . 
att different in dieir kind, but all coisiired witb. 
estrome sererity, and the last two never acted bat 
once. Tbey shewed a laudable anxietf to excel, 
but tbey wefe nuurafoctnred too rapidly .to snstaia 
tbereimtation of Warwick. These feilnres greatly 
mortified the anthor, wbo^ from an excess of con* 
fidence and vanityt feU into the opposite extreme - 
of diagrin and disconragement. He renonnced 
the theatre for some time, and devoted himself to< 
general literatorey which appeared to be more bis- 
element* 

Ibe nnmeroos academies iben opened in almost' 
every town m France9.<^erad to young men of t»*' 
tents the means oi risbg into notice ; while ^tmr' 
priaesy if obtained, {Moved a source of considerable' 
pecmuary emolmment. These also were cam-*, 
pletely in the hands of the philosophers, who; 
made every branch of knowledge serve to i^pa-* 
gate thdr favourite opinions, and held out anniial 
premiums, as bribes to allnre aspiring gemns into 
tbeir ranks. ^ For these honours. La Haq»e en-, 
tered as a coaopetitor, and few were more saeoess- i 
(vUL In the space of ten yeai% he carried off 
twelve medi^ besides various secondary prizes. • 
He improved the style of academkai oratcHy, by -. 
introdudng into tlmr dedamatiens a more coaste 
and gmceful elo<{aence. Amimg other topics 
which these exercises embraced, was that of {hx>- 
nouncing eulogies or laudatory faacangiies, in ^ 
praise of eminent men. Among the " Eloges** • 
which our author wrote, that on Henry IV. pro- . 
^posed by the academy at Rochelle, was most ad- 
inired ; Aoagh those on Fenelon, lUcine, jaod Ca* : 
timtf we^ reckoned. little inferior, either in ele- 
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ganoe of style, or exftdb OBtimate of character. 
That on Racino is admitted to be one of the finest ^ 
monuments that was ever raised to the glory of - 
the greatest poet. His other academic pieces in * 
poetry, are more distinguished for chastenesa of 
style, and facility of versification, tban.for genuine • 
poetical spirit. In 1765, he published a collec- 
tion of fugitive pieces, both in prose and verse,' 
under the title of ^< Melanges Litteraires." 

With all his efforts, however, he could scarcely 
insure a precarious subsistence; and to add to his* 
embarrassmentSf he ha^ entered very young into 
the matrimonial state, having espoused a young 
woman, of poor parents, but of an accomplished 
education. He had imprudently inspired his wife- 
-vnth his own literary enthusiasm. She always . 
accompanied him to the theatre, and became ms 
companion and counsellor in his studies. Devoted r 
exclusively to these occupations, for which she had^ 
considerable talents, she forgot to make provision ' 
for her family, or guard against those disastrous re-' 
verses which her husband had experienced ; aild 
after the fsdlure of Gustavus, the young- couple • 
were* reduced to the most distressing poverty. In 
this forlorn condition, they received an invitation r 
from Voltaire, to pass some time at his Castle of ' 
Femey, to wait the return of better fortune. 

Femey, at that time, was a place of eztraofw 
dinary. notoriety. It was th« centre of philoso- 
phical correspondence. No meamrea were taken ' 
by the members of that sect, widiout consulting - 
its patriarch. The young, who were initiated in . 
their mysteries, regarded it as a duty to make a pil- • 
grimage, once in dieir lives, to this freat temple of * 
infidelity, and pay their homage at the shrine of its ' 
favourite idoL This mania was not liiyated to 
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pbilosophers, or men of letters. Straagen of*ftff 
descriptiona, and foreigners from all countries \i^ero 
attracted by the same fashionable Tortex ; and when 
the Tillage of Femey was incapable of entertain^* 
ing this continual inflnx of irisiton, houses were 
opened at Geneva for their special reception, l^o 
citizens of which tamed this idle cariosity of tra- 
vellers into a profitable speculation* The recep- 
tion of visitors at the Castle, di£fered accordii^ to* 
their lank or their reputation* Noblemen, au- 
thors^ and foreigners were admitted into familiar 
intimacy. The more obscure, who came merely 
to admire, thought themselves sufficiently hon- 
oured, if they were admitted to a sHght repast, at 
which the person who was like object of their 
jeuraey, never made his appearance. Spme, less^ 
fftvoured, could only obtain permission to place 
themselves behind a hedge, or in a hall through^ 
whicb the philosopher might chance to pass. 
Their expectations were often disappointed^ hat 
they did not regret the time they had lost. 

They who were fortunate enough to catch a^ 
glimpse of his prison, for one moment, returned 
home satisfied ; and if he did them the honour, to^ 
exchange civilities, or address them in a few worde^ 
it furnished a text for conversation during the rest 
of theii^ lives. Accast<Hned in this manner to en- 
joy almost all' the honoiKs which are rendered to 
kings, and even the worship' which is paid to the^ 
Deity, Voltaire still foimd something wantai^ te- 
complete his glory. He was in tbe habit of cor» 
responding fiamiliarly with most of the rmgxang 
princes of the age ; but his pride was not satufied, 
unless they had stooped from their thrones, or 
come from their capitalr to pay their devoirs at 
.his levee; and we luive already noticed how much 
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he W8S mcNtified, when the Etnperor of German^ 
bestowed the honour of a visit on the deyoUt sage 
of Borne, which he refused to the infidel philoso- 
pher of Forney. 

This literary i-endezvpus, the brilliant court of 
the Muses, and the fashionable resort of geniu^ 
was in the' height of its splendour aiid popularity, 
when La Harpe arriyed, to participate and bear a 
part in its gay amusements. Voltaire bad erected 
a priyate theatre, where he had his own tragediea 
represented. The audience was usually composed 
of strangers who were visitors at the Castle, <H*.of 
JPrencho£cers« from the garrisons in the neighbour- 
hood. The principal actors, wei*e Voltaire himself^ 
Madame Denis, his mece^ Cramer, and Chabanon. 
•The . theatrical entertainments were followed by a 
aupper and ^ ball. In this routine of gaiety and 
/dissipation, Monsieur and Madame de La Harp« 
were qualified to shine, especially in the dramatic 
way; as they both were well versed in declamar 
(ion, and were agreeable in their person and man? 
ners. Their exhibitions never failed to command 
applause, and Voltaire himself always spoke of 
their talents with praise. He called La Harpe 
his favoiuite pujnl ; while the young oomedian hon* 
oured him with the name of papa ;. and though he . 
sometimes, on the stage, took the liberty of altera 
ing bis verses, yet the initable old man shewed 
no resentment, knowing him to be so devoted to 
his person and his works. During his sojourn 
here, he was anxious to undertake some work of 
merit, that might increase his resources, and rer 
establishL his fiune; but amidst continual plea* 
aures and distractions, nothing of importance 
could be e£fected, and he fell into a state of great 
despondeaee. 3orap advantageous offers were 
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■■de to lum fimn RinaMi, regvdii^tlieediieadfli^ 
irobdievey of die royal CviBy; but hi»'p«tron ad- 
Tiaed luiii to abandon the pnjecty in hopaa that 
liM talents might reoommend lam to the Doke da 
ClMMeol, at that time the Mafiwnaa of French 



After staying a year at Femey, witlKnit pao- 
4aGii^ any thmg but a few detached and unfi- 
dahed poetical piecesy he returned to Paris, and 
entered again upon his career of critidam ; joining 
himself with liscombe, the pro[NrieUxr and editor 
of the Mercury, a Journal which was another organ 
for the disseminatiQn of philosophical opinions. He 
had also projected a history of the famous League ; 
inspired by the example of our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Robertson; but the want of encourage- 
ment induced him to relinquish the idea. Being, 
about this time, admitted into familiarity with the 
Duke de Choiseul, at his suggestion, he translated 
Suetonius, the biographer of ^e Cflesars ; which had 
never appeared m Fr^idi. But this short sunshine 
of court &FOur was soon clouded by the disgrace of 
his patron $ and he had the additionid misfortune 
to incur the displeasnre oi Richlieu, being sup- 
posed to be the author of some satirical yerses on 
that nobleman. He irritated die parliament, by 
writing a serero article in the Mercury, against 
the economisis ; but the ministry, who were op^ 
posed to diat body, {woteoted- him ;. and tfau broil 
nither increased than diminished his reputatien. 
It was on the stage, howeiier, that his talents i^ 
peared to best advantage ; and bis two dramas of 
Melanie and BamwelC contributed to raise him 
again in the public opinion^ The former, had a 
prodigious run in the cucles oi F!aris, partly from 
ks being an attack upon religion, and partly fiom 
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lhe artifice or tenderness of D* Alembert, t^o skei^ 
tears eveiy ntgfat at certain parts; which imposed 
npon ^tie ladies a kind of necessity to sympathise, 
as aU die world wonld have reproached them with 
coldness and insensibility, if they had been eeen- 
with dry eyes, at the moment when a philosopher 
wept. As it was the policy of the ath«stical sect 
to seize every incident that might contribute to the 
execution of their projects, this dcama became ar 
iiiTonrite with the whole party; and Voltaire passed 
it a high compliment, by saying it had given a mor^ 
tal blow to fanaticism. It is quite amusing ta 
thmk of the importance the Parisians then at- 
tached to the merest bagatelles. The reading of 
a play, was enough to set all their spirits in a fer-- 
ment. The quarrels of an actress, would have 
created divisions in the ministry, and thrown a 
whole colony of the noblesse out of court favour. 
. Theieputation which La Harpe had thus gained 
by his various prize essays, literary criticisms, and 
poiams, remarkable for their elegance and spirit, a1^ 
lengUi opened the do<»8 of the French Academy ^ 
into which he was admitted in 1776, on the deaidi 
ef . his rival Colardeao. From that time his re* 
putation, and his means of subsistence, were more^ 
solidly established; and though he still had ha» 
enemies and detractors, and was engaged in fre- 
quent literary disputes, they never injuied him in 
^ public opinion j nor provoked bom to retort 
with rudeness or personality. From this period, 
therefore,* to the Revolution, his life presents less 
interest, as it was p^at in cmnparative ease and 
tnmquillity. His acquaintance became more ex-^ 
tended, and he was taken into intimate fomiliarity 
wstfa Turgot^ and the famous minister Nedcer/ 
He was not less a favourite, or less connected 
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nitfa die encyclopediats ; and was at tfak ^in^ae- 
counted an adept m that andaciaiis f^oeopky' 
whick infected Franee^ and finally dinolved h&t 
morali. His poetical and critical talents werat 
atill cnltrrated with great application ^ and amon^ 
the pfrodnctions wfaidi appcarad in coinrsetif thsr 
time, were his Rind Mnses^ in eompliment te 
Voltaire, written in 1779; and ^e following 
year he ga^e an Eloge on that hero of modem 
infidelity, who had so long patronized him. Hier 
dramatic perfbrmances were Menzihoff, the Barme-r 
cides, Coriokmns, Jo«n of Naples, Fhiloctetes, and 
Virginia; which, thongh they did not obtain the 
anccess of Warwick, yet supported Ins repntatios 
as an anther. 

He gained no small celebrity by his readingB, as 
art which he possessed in a rery superior manner) 
and which he had gxeatly improved^ by {nracfeisuig 
declamation while nnder the eye of Voltaire. It 
was then fashionable for vast crowds to attend ai 
die readings given by anthers, of their own wocks* 
previous to publication. La Harpe's snccess was 
ea^trem^y flattering, as his various prodnctiona 
micceeded each other so rapidly ; and he wna in-* 
▼ited to make his ezlnbitions in so mwy ^cnncles^' 
tiiat he was soon cmnpelled to be select in the 
choice of the audience he honoured with ^na 
gra1»fication. So great was his fame that the 
young Queen expressed a wish to hear hhn. 

In 1776, he gave a translation of the Lusiad of Csi* 
moens,with notes, and a life of the author ; and was 
engaged to abridge the Abb6 Prevost^ ^ Histewa 
des Voyages;" an employment somuchbeneathfaiB 
talents, that it was generally imdeiatood to be a 
bookseller's specuktdon, rather than an effort of 
Ktenury ambition. He produced variong pieees in 
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Jersey ddes, TranslalioBs from Lncaii and Tasso;; 
and a poem in four cantos, entitled Tangu'ad Fe- 
Knie, imitated from the Arabian, abounding in 
iftpnghtly andhmnorons sallied, gay and voluptuous 
images ; and reckoned a master-piece in that kind 
Of writing. The soHd and luminous criticisms witli 
firhieh he had enriched the pages of the several 
journals which he conducted, formed no small 
portion of his glmy ; it was in that kind of talent 
iftiat he particularly excelled, and to which he had 
devoted* a great part of his life. This made him 
be nniversally Regarded as the oracle of taste, and 
Aecured his appointment as first professor of lite* 
mture in the newly erected Lyceum. 
' The school under this name, was opened at s 
i^ery favourable time, (1786), and the popularity 
of La Harpe's lectures was unexa^mpled. The 
idleness and satiety of pleasures of all lands, which 
tben re^ed in Pans, had set the wits and philo- 
cpbphers to invent some new kind of spectacle for 
the popular amusement. This led to the institu-' 
tlon of the Lyceum, an academy of the Belles. 
Lettres, where every body m^ht attend who had 
a taste for learning,* or wished to acquire a super- 
fldai kHOwledge ef sdence, or to repair the defi- 
ciendes of a neglected education. La Harpe's' 
sitecess was unprecedented. The ladies ran. in 
chjwds to hear him. His lectures became the sub- 
ject of general conversation, and were preferred to 
tSl other entertainments. His popularity with the 
kdies, whose taste and patronage were then omni- 
potent, set the last seal to his reputation. In thi» 
ifislatntion he smoothed for them the rugged paths 
of study ; pleaded the cause of polite learning with 
eloquence and effect; and was rewarded in the 
^ vou XI. 2 c 
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mottilatteiiiig manner, by the mention wbh wiadi 
he was honoured among all ranks. His com- 
pany and his yisits were eagerly conrted, and he 
was receired into the most pol&hed drdes with, 
iayonr and complaisance. It was not only amongst 
the ladies that he had admirers; he had many, 
titled solidtors, who were eager to gratify a ridi- 
cnlons vanity, by claiming hiB acquaintance, and 
courting his conyersation. These lectures, winch 
were continued for many years, were afterwards 
collected and arranged bv him ; and published under, 
the title of " Lyceum : ' or Course of Literature,, 
in twelve volumes : — a work which justly entitled 
him to the appellation of the French Quintilian, and. 
which has established his fame on an honourable 
and permanent basis. From the excellence of tiw; 
criticisms, it is much to be r^retted, that tiie 
author did not* live to finish his course of instmo- 
tion, which he had designed to continue. Only 
some fragments have been left, which have, since his 
death, been published in four additional volwnes. 
This production ranked him at the head of the 
Belles Lettres, and stands a most splendid and du- 
rable monument to his literary fame. ^< He not only 
labours, (says Mr Petitot, speaking of the Lyceum Jf 
to give to persons of no great knowledge, compe- 
tent information on the topics of his work, but ar- 
rests the attention of the most learned. In his 
plans, the outiine of which alone announces i^ vast 
stock of science and learning, he embraces all ages 
in which literature has flourished. Every cele- 
brated work is analyzed and discussed. . The beau- 
ties of the sevexnl writers are happily displayed, 
and their feults pointed out, with all the ability of 
the most lively and sound criticism. That which 
distinguishes La Harpe from other modems, wiio 
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itt^ treated of literature is, that he always a»> 
'Snmes the tone of the work he criticiaes. If hb 
'Speaks of the Iliad, we behold him borrow all the 
•rich colours of the father of poetry^ to decorate his 
•disooaise. If he treats of Demosthenes or Cicero ; 
all the great interestb of Athens and Rome are 
re^produced under his pen. If Tacitus is his 
<tbeme, we are instantly transported to the age of 
the emperors ; we enter into all the mystery of 
-the dark policy of Tiberius, and tremble at the 
flight of Nero. 

Tlie want of proportion in the • distribution of 
'Ids matter, has been objected as a fault in this 
^work ; that he sometimes cuts off celebrated aa- 
iSiors with a few pages, while others nearly, fill 
»a volume. Perhaps in this he might have been 
-guided by the humour of his audience, whose taste 
-was capricious, and who had come for the purpose 
.of amusement, rather than instruction. But with 
-all its imperfections,, it bears the undoubted stan^ 
ef gmiius, and Its ^Bults are more than compen- 
•' sated by its solid and valuable qualities. It pre- 
sents to the young student, to the poet and the 
.erator, the very essence of the Belles Lettres. 
'There they wiU find delineated, the plan of their 
•studies, and the principles which ought to direct 
' ihem in their professions* 

This rapid sketch of the life and writings of 
.'Xa Harpe, brings his history down to the memc^ 
-nble period of the Revolution, when he became 
'involved in the public misfortunes of his country, 
.which produced the extraordinary change in his 
-•pinions already alluded to. It was then he be- 
:giS& to convert those talents to the defence of re- 
- Mgimi and social order, which had so highly di»- 
; < Mnguished him iu the more trivial controveraiea of 
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titemtore; and that his eloquence rtosed faim $ 
monument, more durable than those proud, bu^ 
perishing stnictures, which the greatest philoso- 
phers of hb age have only built upon the sQnd» 
About the commencement of that dreadM epoch, 
he confessed himself one of those who nusafcook 
the illusions of anarchy for solid adyantages ; as if 
the Revolution were to be the reformer <tf fd)Ufie% 
and the restorer of the estates. He applauded the 
destniction of the ancient institutions ; the deplo- 
rable consequences of which he did not then forer 
see ; and when the phantom of liberty became the 
idol of the nation, he had the weakness to bend the 
knee, as a worshipper of that terrible divinity. These 
views he advocated in numerous articles in the Mcpc^ 
cuiy ; but after two years he saw and acknowledged 
his deception. This produced threats and denun- 
ciations in abundance ; he was obliged to make con* 
linual apologies and retractions, which famished 
his enemies with a handle for tibe most odious ca- 
lumnies. At length he could no longer dissemble 
hia sentiments, or idiut his eyes to. the miseries 
and disasters that w&e preparing to fell, on his 
infatuated country. He then became an object of 
proscription, — was axrested, and committed to thb 
LnxenObourg; which firom a palace had been trans- 
formed into a prison, and which proved the scene 
of his unexpected convBrsion. ^ ^ 

Among the papers of La Harpe, there wais 
found a very curious fragment, in his own hand- 
wiiting, contaming an extraordinary prophecy 
uttered by Cazotte, one of Jiis gay companions, 
and who afterwards suffered. On the scafibld ; fore- 
telling his conversion, as well as the fate that :wm 
to overtake many other celebrated characters under 
the reign of terror Softie of his biographiiiB 
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bare recorded it as autlienticy while others regard 
k as a fictitious prediction ; alleging that Petitot, 
irhb fiiistr published it in the edition of his posthn- 
nous works, in 1806, suppressed this fact. With- 
out, however, entering into the controversy of its 
]«ality, or attaching any importance to it as a bio- 
graphical document, it may be considered worthy 
ef insertion, as. a striking picture of that flippant 
and impious levity which then prevailed so uni- 
'.yersally in the literary circles of Paris. 

^' It appears to me as if it were but yesterdi^ ; 
and it was never^eless in the beginning of 1783 : 
We were at the table of a brother academician, 
who was of the highest rank, and a man of talents. 
The company was numerous, and of all kinds ; 
courtiers, advocates, academicians, &c. We had 
been, as usual, luxuriously entertained. The 
wines of Malvoisie and Constance, added to the 
natural gaiety of good company, that kind of so- 
cial freedom which sometimes stretehes beyond 
proper decorum. In short, we were in a state 
to allow of any thing that would produce mirth* 
Chamfort had been> reading some of his impious 
and libertine tales ; and the fine ladies had heard 
them without once making use of their fans. A 
deluge of pleasantries on religion then succeeded^ 
One gave a quotation from the Maid of Osleana ;. 
anotl^r recollected, and applauded ' the phiknof^ 
phical distich of Diderot i 

*' Of the last priest^s entrails malce the string 
That shall twist the neck ef the last king.*** 

A tUrd rosey and with a bumper in his hmtip 
*^ Yes, gentlesien, (he exclaimech I am as sure- 
there is no God> as I am certain tnat Homer ib a 
2c2 
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fooir The oonT«rsfttioii aftdrwaide took ft moiii 
•eriods tum ; and the most ardent admiratiofi was 
expransd of the re^oliition whiefa Voltaiie hail 
produced; and they all said that it formed the 
hfigfatest ray of his glory, ^^ He has given the 
tone to his age; and has contrived to bexjead intlie 
hall as well as in the drawing-room.'' One of the 
company told lu, chuckling with famghter, thai 
his -nMr-dresser had said, while powdering hin^ 
^ Look ye. Sir, tbongh I be but a poor jonr* 
neyman barber, I have no more nriigion than 
another man." It was concluded that the Re« 
volution would soon be consummated, and- that 
it was absolutely necessary for superstitiofi and 
fanaticism to give place to philosophy. The pro* 
lability of this epoch was then calculated, and 
which of the present company would live to see 
the reign of reason. The elder part lamented 
diey could not flatter themselves with sudi h(^>est 
whUe the younger rejoiced to thmk thiett wf 
efaould witness it. The academy, above all, waa 
congratulated, for having prepared the grand work, 
and been the strong-hold, the centre, aiid moving 
principle of liberty of thought. 

One only of the guests had not shared in dw 
delights of this conversation ; he had even vemtar» 
ed, in a quiet way, to let fall a few pleasaatrietf 
on our .noble enthusiasm. It was Casotte, a» 
amiable and ingenious man, but ^inf ortnnalely iiH 
fatuated with de reveries of the illuminati. . He 
renewed the conversation, and in ^ very seriooa 
lone, ^* Gentlemen, (said he) be assured you will 
see this grand and sulblime revdution. You kilo^ 
t^t I am something of a prophet, and I say agaiif 
. that you will all see it." He was answered 01 
-one chorus, « it is not necessary to be a great 
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conjtttor to foresee ^tJ* " Tnie; but perhap* 
it may be necessary to be something more, fo« 
what I am now going to tell you. l£kye yon any 
idea of what will result from this. ReTolution ? 
what will be the immediate cdnseqnences ? what 
will happen to every one of you now present ?" 
** Oh, (said Condorcet, with his silly and satumina 
iaugh,) let us know all about it, — a philosopher 
can have no objection to meet a prophet." ^ You» 
M. Condorcet, will expire on the pavement ci a 
4ung6on ; you will die by the poison which you 
win have taken to escape from the hands of tha 
•zecutianer;«-^^e poison which the happy atata 
«f that period will render it absolutely necessary 
that you should cairy always about with you.*' 
' At first this excited great astonishment ; but it 
was soon recollected tlmt Cazotte was. in the habil 
of dreaming, while he was aws^e ; and the laugb 
was as loud as ever. <' M. Caaotte, the tale you, 
liave just told «s, is not so pleasant as your own 
pretty romance of the <' Devil in Lore:*' Butwhal 
d^non has put this dungeon, this poison, and these 
hangmen m your head? What connection cas 
these have with philosophy, and the reign of rea* 
aon ?** ^^ Preeis^y that which. I am telling you. 
It will be in ^ name of philosophy, of humanity 
and Mberty ; it will be under the leign of reason^ 
that what I have foretold wiU happen to yon* 
For it wifl then indeed be the rngn of reason, aa 
ahe will then have temples erected to her: Nay^ 
throttgfaoot all Fiance, there wiU be no othev 
pkces" of worship, but ike temples of reason. *^ la 
ftttb,'* (said Chuafort, with hia sarcastic smile)^ 
^ you will never be one of the priests in these 
tcmpUs.'' f* I hopjB not ; but you M. Chamforft^ ^ 
yott will be well worthy of that distinctirai ; ior 
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yoa will cot yoor yems vn^ twimty-two stroinfl 
of a razoTy and yet yen will saryiine - for some 
months." They aU stared at luin» and again bant 
into laogliter. ^ You, M. Wcq^Azyr, yon wSl 
not open yoor vdns yonnelf ; bat yoa will canae 
tbem to be opened six times in- one day, da- 
ring a paroxysm of the gout, to make- the sanr 
work ; and yott will die during the nights. Asiir 
you, M. Nicolai, you will die on the scaffold ; and 

you M. BaiUy ; and you M. Malesherbes. ? 

** Oh heayens ! (said Roucher) it appears Ui 
vengeance is levelled solely against the academy: 
he has just made a most horrible execution of 
the whole of it. Now tell me my fisite^ in the 
name of mercy.'* ** You too witt die upon the 
scaffold.** ^C^; (k was uniyersally exclaimed) he 
hiis sworn to extermiaato us all.** >' No, it b not I 
who have sworn it.** ^* What then ; are we to be sub- 
jugated by the Turks or the Tartars?" '' By no 
means ; I have told you, that you .'will, then be 
governed by reason and philosophy alone. Thow 
who will treat you thus, will all be philoaophera^ 
will have continually in their mouths the same 
phrases that you have been uttering for the bust 
hour — will rq^eat all your maxims — and quote^ as 
you have done, the verses of Diderot and Voltaire." 
" Oh I the man is out of his senses !" ihey wHs- 
pered each other; for duringthe whole convarsatioD, 
nis features never underwent the least chai^ 
'VOb, nol (said another) don*t you perceive t£at 
he is laughing at us ? and you know, he always 
blends the marvellous with hispleasiaiitries.*' << Yes; 
(said Chamfort) but his marvels are never oolivened 
with gaiety. He always looks as if he were go- 
ing to be hanged. But when, Mr prophet, imXi 
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«ll ibis happen ?'* '< Before six vears pasa, al) I 
have told you shall he accomplished.'' 

^' Here indeed) <we have ahundance. of miraclees 
^sald M. de La Harpe, whQ now spoke) hut do 
you set me down fwe nothing ?*' " You will your- 
self be a miracle, i^ extraordinary as any J have 
related: you will then b^ a Chnstian!'' Great 
exclamatioiis followed this* << Ah ! (replied Cham- 
fort) all my fears are.vailished; i^ we are not 
dpomed to perish until La Harpe becomes Chns- 
tiani we shall all be immortal." 

'^ As for us women, (said the Duchess pf Gram- 
mont), it is very fortunate that we are considered 
^^ nothing in these reTolutions; not that we are 
to have no concern in them, but that in such casef, 
It is imderstopd thpy will leave us to ourselves ; 
and our sex*' — r-<*<< Your sex, ladies, will then be 
jxo defence or guarantee to you ; and whether you 
interfere or no^ you will be treated precisely.as the 
O^est, without any dijSerence whatevei'.". ' <' But 
what does all this, mean, M. Cazotte? you are 
surely preaching to us about the.end of tha world F* 
« I know no more 'of that, my Lady Duchess, 
than yom^elf ; hut this I know, that you will be 
conducted to the scaffold,, with many other ladies, 
in the cart of the executioner, and with your hands 
t«sd behind your back." *^ I hope, good Sir, that, 
in that case, I shall at least be a^ow^ a coach 
huiog with black«" " Ko^ Madam ; and ladies of 
higher rank than you, will be drawn in a cart to 
execution, and with their hands tied like, yours." 
'^ Ladies of higher rank ! what, do you mean prin- 
cesses of the blood ?" " Greater still, Madam." 

Here a very sensible emotion vf^ exdted 
, thoughout the company ; the master of the house 
woce.&Terygr^ve aiid solemn aspect ; tbev be- 
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gan to diBCover tliey had canied their pleassntirf 
nlher too far; Madame de GramnHmt wishing 
to disperse the cload that seemed to be approadi- 
ingy took no notice of this kst answor, but con- 
tented henelf with saymg in a sprightly ton^ 
** You see he will not even leave me a confesi- 
aor!* ^ No^ Madam, neither you nor any other 
person wiU* be allowed that cmuohitioa. The Ust 
idcdm who, as the greatest of all faTours, will be 
permitted to have a confessor on the scaffold, will 

be •" Here he paused for a moment. ** And 

who then, (they cried) is the happy mortal that 
wiU be indulged wHn this speoal and ghostly 
prerogative ?** ^ Yes, the only prerogative that-wlH 
then be left him — k will be the king of Fnnce T 
• The master of the house here rose abmptlyv 
and the whole company were actuated by the 
same impulse. He advanced towards M. Cazotta^ 
and said to him in an earnest and' impressive 
tone, ** My dear M. Cazotte, we have had enough 
of these melancholy conceits ; you have carried 
them too for; even to the exposing of yonrseli^ 
and the company in which you are/' Cazotte 
made no answer and was preparing to retire; 
when Madame de Grammon^ v^ still* wished, if 
possible, to banish serious impressions, and restore 
good-humour and gaiety among them, advanced 
towards Inm, and said, " My good prophet, you 
have been so kind as to tell uj» all- our fortunes, 
' but you have said nothing respecting your, own." 
After a few minutes silence^ and witii his eyes 
- fixed on the ground, '^ Madam^ (he replied) have 
you read the siege of Jerusalem, as related by 
' Joaephus ?** ^* To be sure I hare ; and :who has 
' not ? But you may suppose, if you pleaae^^diaEt 
I l^w nothing about it.'* *^ Then you . 
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know, Madam, that during the siege, a man, for> 
seven niccessive days, wetat round the ramparts > 
Qi l^t city, in sight of the besiegers and the be- 
sieged, crying continually, in a loud and inauspi-* 
cions voice, Woe to Jerusalem 1 and on the^ 
seventh day he cried, Woe to Jerusalem, and to. 
Hiysdf ! and at that very moment, a huge stone, . 
thrown by the machines of the enemy, struck 
him, and dashed him to pieces." After this reply, 
M. Cazotte made his bow and retired/' 
. Here M. La Harpers note of this singular con- 
vivial meeting breaks off. How. literally Cazotte's. 
prophecies, whether real or pretended, were ac- 
complished, every reader knows who is acquainted 
with the details of the French Revolution. He 
himself unfortunately fulfilled his own predicticm, 
by suffering the guillotine, in September 1787, at 
the age of seventy-four. 

: It was in November, 179d, as appears from the 
neport of Gregoire to the National Convention, that . 
La Harpe was imprisoned; and in this confinement 
he continued until August next year, being nearly, 
ten months. At the commencement of his cap- 
tivity, the philosophical principles he had imbibed 
fipora his associates, were, by no means effaced 
from his mind; and though he neYer cjDuld con- 
ceal from himself their odious consequences, yet 
they still preserved a sort of attraction in his eyes, 
of which his better judgmrat could not divest 
them. Those vain systems which had served to 
amuse him in prosperity, and to conceal from him 
t|ie instability of terrestnal happiness, he now found 
quite incapable of ministering comfort. On the con- 
trary, they ^ew a darker shade over the gloom of 
his prison, and plunged him the deeper in desola- 
tion and despair. In this dismal condition he could 
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derive but little sa^feusdmi from the reoolleAiiiM 
of his former glory. The applauses of lh&- Ly<» 
oemn seemed bat the idle triumphs of amMtiem 
▼anity. He coidd no longer find repose in the anni- 
hilating creed of the philosopherB, whiclv bad ex-» 
panged immortality from the record of his hopes ; 
nor conld he regale his. imagination in the groves 
of their academy, where he saw erery avenue ter- 
minate with the gallowB. The light with wbid^ 
they had vainly pretended to reform the worlds 
had proved the fiital spark to a mighty eonfiagm- 
tion, which discovered nothing but plots and con-' 
spirades — provinces orerran with rebellion, and- 
streets deluged with blood. 

In this state of ennni, and hopeless expectation, 
he never seems to* have felt Or expressed a wisb, 
to fiy to that sanctuary, whose altars are the last 
refiige of distress, and furnish a peaceful slidter 
m the storms of adversity. Misfortune bad brought 
Urn acquainted with the bishop of St Brieuz, wlio' 
was his fellow-prisoner, and took an interest iir 
Im sorrows. He recommended him, as a meaii»^ 
of beguiling the solitude and langom- of his mind, 
to read the Psahus of David, in which he would 
find poetical beauties that might entertain hb 
fancy. This he proposed merely as a literary 
amusement, for the idea of religion would have 
only a^^peared ridiculous or revolting to the mind 
of a philosopher ;' and' he politely offered his aei^' 
vices, in making comments, or critical remaikil off 
those Si:d>lidle productions of the Hebrew mus& 
La Harpe was delighted with an occupation so 
oonfomiable to his taste, and so much in charac- 
ter with his profession. He applied himself to 
the study, and soon discovered beauties of a su- 
perior cffder. As he proceeded, his adnumtion 
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ipQfeH^Qdy/iiBtil he f^vnd them to be a bigfi^ anci 
purer .source of pleasure, than mere intellectua}; 
^[ratification. The impressioiis thus made, wei-e 
fprtified with other religious books; until the 
Gitudy which he ha4 begun in the ardour of criti-; 
dai9» egoAed in inspiring him with the zeal of 
piety. 

ThK extraordinary change, as was to be ex- 
pected, |;ave rise to much calumny and derision ;. 
especially among his former associates. His con^ 
^ivtct proved, however, that it had all the marks of, 
i^cerity. His own account of it, which he left 
I91 writings is so stiiking, that it deserves to be 
recorded; and whatever may be thought as to 
the nature of the impressions to which he ascribea 
his reformation, it breathes a spirit which nothing^, 
l^iit the conviction of truth could have dictated^ 
yisiona and vdces are always to be regarded with 
aospicton) and as existing in the imagination, ra- 
ther than addressed to l^be bodily senses ; and i% 
i^ quite obvious that the consciousness of his pas^ 
life^ and the discoveries he had lately made, were» 
^ufiiciant to acjDoimt for the sudden effects pro- 
4uc^ by reading a passage in Thomas a Kempis> 
without the supposition <^ a miracle, or the neces-^ 
•ity of any supernatural warning. 

<' I was in my prison, (says he) in a little cham-^ 
h&r, solitary and disconsolate* For some days I 
)uul read the Psalms, the Gospel, and a few pious- 
books. Their ^ect was rapid, though graduaL 
^ready I had yielded to the faith, and made new 
discoveries of the truth ; but the light 1 saw only 
terrified and alarmed me, by reveiding the abyssr 
into which the ^rors of fnrty years had plunged 
me. I saw th^ extent of the evil, but found n^ 

. VQL, II. 2d 
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remedy. There wbs nothiiig anmnd me wfaicii I 
ocrald sabstitnte for the tiuccoun of religioii. On' 
ooe hand, my fife was before me ; but such as the 
beams of hearenly light only made more (rigfatfal : 
On the other, death— deadi, which I expected 
every horn*, and in its most appalling form. The 
priest no longer appeared on the scaffold, to con-, 
sole the dying sufl^rer ; if he mounted that bloody 
stag^ it was only to fall himself a victim. FaU 
of diese disconsolate ^boaghts, my heart was cast' 
down ; and addressing myself in silence to the God* 
I 'had just -found, but whom J scarcely yet knew,' 

* What must I do T I said, ' What wouldst thou 
hare me to be ?' On my table there lay the 

* Imitation of Christ ;* and I had been told, in that 
excellent book, I might find an Koswer to my 
tiioughts. I opened it on chance, and my eye caught^ 
these words of the Saviour, Here am I my son ; 
I come iD ihee because thou hast called upon me. 
I read no more. Hie sudden iiUpression I felt is be- 
yond description ; and it is as impossible for me to 
express it, as to forget it. I fell with my feoe to the 
earth, bathed in tears, and aimost choked with- 
sighs, uttering loud and broken exclamations. I 
felt my heart comforted and enlarged, bat at tin 
same time almost ready to burst. Overwhelmed 
tvith a multitttde t>f thoughts and reflectionay I 
wept ^r a long time ; but without having any re- 
menftrance of my situation, except that my heart 
never felt an emotion more violent or so inexpres« 
sibly delightful ; and that the words, Here am If 
my sofiy never ceased to echo in my mind, and to 
iigitate all its faculties." 

Brought in this extraordinary maimer to the truth ; 
in gratitude to the source from which he had de« 
rived consolation, he employed his captivity in mns- 
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latiBg the Psalter into Tene, which he aftemrardi 
^blisfaed, with a preliminaiy discourse, in which 
lie -publicly announced his conrernon. Eyery day 
was thinning the number of his fellow-prisoneri, 
most of whom had ab^ady perished on the scaffold ; 
and his own fate seemed inevitable and at hand ; 
especially as he had incurred, by some expressions 
of contempt, the resentment of Robespierre, at that 
time the sanguinary Moloch of the Reyolutio% 
whose altars were smoking wiidi the daily sacri- 
fices of cruelty. But the death of the tyrant saved 
the life of his iiQprudent censurer ; who never had 
paid so dear for the exercise of his criticisms. 
; The first use he made of his liberty, was to sup- 
|>ort the cause he had so fervently embraced. He 
agam mounted the pulpk of the Lyceum, from 
which, in times of tranquillity, he had, without 
danger to himself, diffused the spirit of literature, 
and the principles < of infidelity ; regardiDg it as a 
eacred duty to proclaim in public, those tru&s which 
he- had then ibe misfortune to oppose. His first 
appeuance drew immense crowds, and produced 
an extraordinary eSecU The orator, in a discourse 
of great energy- and feelings drew a lively picture 
«£ the public calamities ; pomted out their eauses^ 
and inspired the whole assembly- with his owa sen- 
timents of: indignation and r^et. His lectures 
contimied to be immensely aWended.; many being 
attracted merely by thenovelty of doctrines which 
had'heen productive of such strange results ; and 
his eloquence, it was observed by all, never waa 
so' paretic or sublime, as when consecrated to the 
defence of so good a cause. It was at this time 
^t he Golleoted and published his Course of Lite- 
sitture,ahready mentioned ; in th^ hope that those 
iJiscanrses which had sa powerfully influenced ^ 
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public ofmuoiv and had no faig^iar aim than lo ex*- 
plaia the laws of elegance and tastey night prom 
aerviceable to religion, l^ua task he accoia^iriied 
with greatlabonr; and Ix^y ventnxed to pomi^il^ 
St a time when the empire of letters, as weU aa of 
morals, had £»Uen a prey to |he invasion of tha 
most dangenwa enora. 

His mI, howerer, again drew downtopon him 
the yengeaace of peiBecntion ; and hia pampUet^ 
4>n the Fanalieism of the RerolntioniBtSy deddqd 
Ilia fiite. He-waa pnMcribed in September, 179^ 
and condemned to porpetnal banishment, to be 
transported to Cay eane. But his bene£Ktoi^ tfaf 
Bishop of St Bncnx, procured him an asylum ait 
Corb^ a few leagaee from Paris ; and though tha 
most rigorons search was made for him, and an or« 
der paMed to seize ^hn dead or. {dire, he had the 
fortune to remain nndiscoyered. In this vetreatha 
wrote his Apology for Reli^on, without coaosalt^ 
ing a single book, but the Scriptores, on the sob* 
jectL It was from this sacred armoury alobe, that 
*he drew those aiguments with Ti^iich he so ably 
opposed the philosophers. He possessed, indeed^ 
advantages beyond many of his predecessonu Ha 
had been long their accomplice. He had pass^ 
nearly his whole life in the enemy s camp, and 
knew where the strong or the weak pmnts of their 
. doctrines lay. This perfect knowledge of their 
mysteries, famished kirn the means of wlmaskiiig 
the hypocrisy, and exposed the bad. flEdth of -faia 
adyersariea. 

In this privacy he spent mai\y laboriooa moBtli% 
but whiclC he declai*ed, were the happiest in hia 
life. His abode was a small chamber which com* 
municated with a garden, with very high walk, 
in which he occacponally ventured to walk. Ib 
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Janu^iy, the following year, he regained his libertv ; 
and repairing to Paris, he appeared again in the 
Lyceum, where his presence excited more and 
more applause. His time was now chiefly devoted 
to royahst or religious publications. He wrote a 
Refutation of Helvetius, and published his Literary 
Correspondence, with Paul I. Emperor of Russia ; 
which excited much enyy against him, ^m the 
severity with which he commented upon many 
Mving authors. Some of his writings against the 
philosophic party, being supposed to favour Buo- 
naparte, who, it IS said, olfered him a pension of 
4000 francs, which he refused ; he was again 
banished twenty-five leagues from Paris, and re- 
tired to his former asylum ; but the loss of his 
health soon obtained him permission to be recalled. 
His confinement, and his sedentary life had evi- 
dently impaired his constitution. He was himself 
sensible tnat his end was approaching, and pre- 
pared to meet it without anxiety. He had always 
been very exact in his devotions ; and seemed 
willmg to expiate his former errors, by that rigid 
penitence peculiar to the creed of his national 
church. In die midst of the greatest sufferings, he 
shewed a resignation, which was both edifying and 
impressive ; and totally opposite to the natural im-, 
petuosity of his temper. He spoke with his friends 
of the consolations of religion, but without any af« * 
fectation of courage ; and shewing nothing of that 
theatrical levity or indifference, which was the 
fashionable death among the philosophers. He 
expired in the sixty-fourdi year of his age, on the 
11th of February 1803. On the evening preced- 
ing his death, M. Fontanes called to see Lam ; he 
was listening to the Prayers for the JSick ; and as 
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wofm u they weie Gonduded, he stretciied his* 
hand to his friend, and said, <' I am ^tefol to 
. divine mercy, for having left me sufficient recoUec- 
tion, to feel how consoling these prayers are to the 
dying.** His foneral was attended by most of the 
dutingnished literary characters in France. A de- 
{mtation from the InstHnte joined lihe |Hrocession ; 
.andMJPontanes, one of thedepntation, pronounced 
an oration over die grave. 

In person, La Harpe was Htde, but active, and weB 
Proportioned. His literary life was turbulent, and 
JaSi of controversy ; and he was not happy in hi| do- 
mestic connections. His first wife became melau'* 
choly, and destroyed herself. He married a second, 
from whombe soon sepaErated. He leii a great num- 
4>er of mannscripts, both in prose and verse, sevenJt 
.of which have been published mnce his death. He 
€ihewed to the. last an increasing anxiety to be ser- 
viceable to religion, that he might, if possible make 
some reparation for the injury he had done it ; and 
in his Win he made a declaration of the sentiin^nts 
which for nine years he had professed and defended^ 
even at the hazard of his life. Some of his drama- 
dc pieces he withdrew from the stage, and forbade 
them ever to be represented ; and reti-acted and 
condemned all the errors of which he had been 
guilty in his former writings. His ** Apology for 
Religion," he did not live to finish, at whidi he 
expressed the greatest regret ; as for several years 
of his fife, the hope of being useful, and of rebuild- 
ing what he had once destroyed, was his only am- 
bition on earth. 
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'Few characters are better knoTm, or more unn 
versally and deiservedly admired than the author 
of the Filgnm*s Progress ; the most popular and 
fascinating allegory that perhaps was ever written^ 
The history of diis ingenious Dreamer is nei- 
ther so copious nor so satisfiactory in its details, as 
liLs eztramtlinary popnlarity woiud lead ns to ex- 
pect. There is sometimes a contoion of erents, and 
•^ a contradiction of dates, which it is not easy to re- 
concile. Enough, however, is^mown to establish 
iiim a place among those who have been reclaimed 
from the most dai'ing and reprobate conduct, to the 
practice of virtue and piety ; and whether or not 
the term infidel liiay be propeiiy attached to one 
who had no system of religion whatever, and was 
almost too ignorant to distinguish one creed from 
another, is of small consequence; since the ex- 
treme depravity of his heart and understanding 
presented obstacles to the truth no less irresistible, 
than the elaborate and learned arguments of the 
most ingenious sceptics. From being the most 
widced of all his nrofligate companions, he was 
transformed, thiDugn a knowledge of the Gospel, 
into one of its most distinguished preachers ; and 
whatever may be thought as to the peculiarities o( 
his doctrines, no one ever questioned his sincerity 
as a Christian ; of which he gave public testimony, 
by a<9iering with apostblicd firmness to his prin< 
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ciples, under bonds, and in persecution for coif- 
science' sake. 

John Bunyan was bom in 1628, at Ektow, a 
small Tillage near Bedford. He was of very 
mean parentage-; bis fiftther* being a common 
tmker, but a man of an honest character ; and 
thoogfa he intended his son to follow the same low 
occupation^ he took t»re to have him instmctedin 
the elements of reading and writings ^ These slen- 
<ler acquirements formed the whole stock of his 
edncatbn ; and if ever they made any beneficial 
impression upon his mind, they were unfortunately 
rery soon maced by his idcious habits ; to which 
he was even from ms childhood so incorri^bly ad- 
dicted,, that he was noted, to use his own expres- 
sion, aa a ^ town-sinner ;, and had but few equals 
both for cursing,, swearing, Lying, and blaspheming 
the hdy name of God." . He travelled, for several 
years, in his profession of a tinker^ chiefly in the 
vicinity of his native place ; during, which he sur- 
rendered himself up to every species of wicked- 
ness and impiety, .joining in guilty fellowship with 
his associates, in 1^ most degrading vices ; and 
was even a ring-leader, in their low revelry of pro- 
feneness and excess. Though the Cidvinistic 
tenets, which he afterwards adopted, and whose 
peculiarity it is to contemplate human depravity 
in its darkest colours, may perhaps have led him 
to speak with exa^eration of his own crimes, yet 
there can be no question that his early life was a 
course of extraordinary profligacy and irreligion. 

But though he indulg^in these excesses without 
fear or restraint, it appesrs he was not altogether 
without feelings of remorse. He was* -frequently 
alarmed; and interrupted in bis career of diasipa- 
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tion, by iJbe compunctions vkitings of conseieilcti^ 
which were increased by dreams and fearfol m* 
sionsy sndi as the wildest imagination could hardly 
conceive. Sometimes he thought hesftwthe heavens; 
as it were, all on fire ; and the firmament erackli^ 
and shivering with the noise of mighty llmndets. 
Again, he would imagine himself in a flileasant 
]^ace, revelling in Inxnry and delight ; when in the 
midst of this visionary banquet, a mighty earth- 
. quake .would rend the eartii aAind^, out ei which 
Btaited fiames, and figures of men, with horrid 
ahrieks and execrations, presenting to ids terrified 
senses, an emblem of the general judgment. Thes^ 
apprehenfflons, however, though overpowering at 
the time, had no otha* ^ect than to n-igbt^i him 
into a momentary reformation, or extort irom Inm 
the most absurd wishes that can be imagined. Of 
these inward and tormenting ecmflicts, , he haft 
given a detailed account in his treatise of ^' Grace 
abounding to liie Chief -of l^nn^TB.'' 

One advantage from these transient alarms was^ 
4;hat they rendered him more accessible to convic- 
tion ; and in this way they ooi^buted indirectly 
4o his complete and final reform. This, however, 
was a slow and progressive consummation, and ap- 
pears to have been llie result of a variety <xf causeef. 
He was twice preserved from being drowned ; and 
^wben a soldier in the parliamentary army, whi<^ 
lie had' entered from a dislike to his own profes- 
Nsion, he. had a remarkable escape. At the siege 
of Leicester, in 1645, one of his comrades who 
had volunteered to go in his place, was drawn out 
ta stand centind, and while at his post, was shot 
through the head with a musket-ball. 

Having about this time entered into the bonds 
4oi matrimony, ^ religions convevsalaon of his 
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vnSe, iHw WM grieved to witnen his regaidlefls- 
11688 and iffofimity, had a materia] influence npmi 
his conduct. He had married without making the 
elightest prorision for a family, or having even the 
means of personal cMofort ; being in sudi extreme 
poverty, that, as he-records, ** when Ins wife and 
he came together, they- had not as mudi house- 
hold stuffy as a dish or a spoon betwixt them 
both," — ^implements, which oi all others, we shoutd 
have thought him the least likely to want. The 
whole of her dowry was comprised in two saajd 
volumes, « The Fhictice of. Piety," and the 
^ Plain Man's Pathrway to Heaven." By induie- 
ing him to read these, and ^Sscoursing frequently 
concerning her hiher'n piely, who had paid great 
regard' to religion^ she pnvailed wkh him to at- 
tend «hurch regularly, aiid^hy d^sees to abandon 
many of his vicious habite« 

His reverence soon carried him to the opposite 
extreme, for he was so overrun with the spirit of 
superstition, that» as he says, he adored widigseat 
devotion every thing belonging to the churcb; the 
altar, the priest, clerk, surplice,^ and service-book. 
Swearing, the practice to which he was so shock- 
ingly addicted, he at length broke off; beings sO' 
verely reprimanded by a woman^ who, thou^ -of 
iniiBunous character herself, declared in the strongeBt 
terms, that he exceeded in that vice, all- men* she 
had ever heard ; and that his example was enoii^ 
to infect the youth of ^ the whole town,if tiiey 
came but in his company. ^ 

Awakened to a sense of religion, but witlioiit 
yet possessing competent information on the anb* 
ject, his mind began to be harassed by the most 
fiainM and perplexing apprehensions. The Im- 
lluess of his fancy, wholly unrestrained ^by knoi^ 
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ledge or discretion, liid him open to a yariety of 
impcessions, sleeping and waking, which had aU; 
the force and effect of reality. ..He alleges, accor- 
dingly, that he had a miraculous commumcation. 
from heaven, offering him the alternative of life 
or, death ; and that while engaged in diversioa 
with. his compaaioBS on a Sahbadi-day, — a day 
whidi he had always devoted to sports, and . all 
manner of vice, he heard a celestial voice thus ad-, 
dress him, <* Wilt thouvleave thy sins, and go to 
heaven ; or have thy sins and go to hell ?" — ^words. 
which we must suppose were the suggestion of his 
own thoughts, and no{ addressed to his hodily 
ear. But the asso<3ia;tion of his ideas heing so 
strong, and the terrors of his conscience so .lively, 
prepared him to admit the most baseless supposi- 
tions as facts, and gave to. those visions that 
haunted his imagination, . the very form and ex« 
pression of truth. At certain seasons,^ he tells us, 
that the devil would not let him eat his meat in, 
quiet ; while at others, he was seized with trem- 
blings and agitatioos, that continued for whol« 
days together. 

He had often doubts about the genuineness oC 
bis rqientanee, concluding, that it was too late to 
amend or seek salvation ; and in this state of de- 
spair he was tempted to recur to his former indul- 
gences, as the only source from which he could 
(NMsibly expect or enjoy pleasure. These visionary 
terrors, however, had a real and powerful influ-* 
ence on his conduct, and were undoubtedly tba 
instruments employed for working out his ultimate 
reformation. In Htna wavering condition, he re* 
moined for some time, alternately convinced and 
perplexed; afraid to continue, yet reluctant to 
abandon his crimes and companions. His sobriety 
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began to astoiufih his noigfaboiirsy niia flpidbuded 
and commended them, idthough he was yet coft- 
sdons of being ^ no better^ than a poor painted 
hypocrite.*' 

It was in thaa unsettled stated nund, and whik. 
trsTeUing through Bedford in coarse of his trader 
** that in one of the streets of that town^ he came 
where there were three or fonrpocMr women silting' 
at a door in the snn, talking aboat the things <^ 
€rod.'' Their discourse was i^n regeneratieii)' 
and the inflnenee of the Holy Spirit,---^ subject 
niddi he did not fnlly comprehend; bnt ha was- 
mudi affected by the eameelneM of the speakei% 
and convinced^ so fer as he was citable of jndgingr 
that his own views of religion were still very do- 
fective. Having formed an aeqoaintance witfe 
these ptooswomen, he became a frequent asaodute 
in their discnssioas ; and with the advantage of 
their Scriptuial knowledge^ as well as the examine 
of their modest and che(»fal behanoniv an entiie 
change was speedily wronght in bis habits, sostft- 
ments and-dispositioas* So. deeply was his mtad 
engaged in the contemplation of religion, that- he 
Immd it difficult to employ his thoughts on any 
secular ai^ia. The Bible now became has deli^ 
and his daily study* The historical and didactic parts- 
ef it ftmt attracted his attrition, and were nndeiw 
stood without much diffioohy. But the writing» 
af St Paul, which he read trith great caie, b^it 
witJiottt the benefit of any cQamientary or instmetw^ 
to guide him, puzsled him exceedingly; and ii»* 
volved him in new perplexities. The doctvinea of 
election, reprobation, &c. were mystiniea wluch 
seemed rather to tmify than sootiie his a^tated 
spirit. 

Faith was a subject on whioh he found the 
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ftpostle dwelt especially ; but he could never come 
to a right appreheiusion of the meanuig of the 
term, or discover whether he was a believer or 
not. In this uncertainty, and to repel the assaults 
of Satan, who was perpetually suggesting to him 
the hopelessness of his case, he resolved to decide 
the question by actual experiment* Here his ho« 
' nest zeal had certainly overstepped the bounds of 
discretion ; and while we give him credit for his 
earnestness to know the truth, we cannot refrain 
from smiling at the homely and whimsical test, by 
which he wished to try the strength of his prin* 
ciples. Supposing, enxmeously, from the asserd(m 
in Matthew xvii. 20. that the rratioval of mountains 
was literally aperquisite of the true believer, he 
thought to clear his doubts by working a miracle. Ac- 
cordingly, while travelling between Elstow and Bed* 
ford, and meeting with a small pond - or puddle of 
water in the horse-path, he imagined the attempt 
might be made by commanding the water to be diy* 
As a suitable introduction, he thought it right to o£Per 
B short prayer ; but just as he was on the point oi 
uttering the important order, some secret impulse 
induced him to postpone the trial ; lest, if he made 
the attempt^ and failed, the victory would be de« 
Glared in fi&vour of the adversary, and he himself 
discovered to be a cast- away. His mistakes, how- 
ever, were at length rectified, and all his fears put 
to flight, by a (iomparative perusal of other Scrip* 
ture passages. Tnese errors were not without 
thehr use, as they enabled him afterwards to coun- 
sel others with better effect, and more tenderly to 
■ympathize with their perplexities. 

But it is the misfortune of zeal, when not guided 
by knowledge, to run into extremes ; and from an 
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excess of prafligmcy, BraiyuB now proceeded to 
the extravagance of entfafisBiasm ; joinitig hiniBelf 
with the Raxteiv, one of the vilest sects diat ever 
disgneed religion. Their doctrines, however, so 
{ht as he c<Mdd comprehend them, appeared to be 
imfHoiis, and even atheistical; and in a shiHt 
time he detected and relinqaiahed their delnsiona. 
He next connected himself widi the Baptists ; and 
in 1653, waa admitted, by adult baptism^ a mem* 
her of the dmrch of that persuasion a^ Bedford, 
under Mr Giftord, from whose preaching and con- 
versatioB, he derived great eneooragement. At 
the request of the congregation, he ventured to 
«diort and expound the Scriptures, as was cueto- 
mary among the pisBenters, as a preparative to 
the mimstry!. They took no prejudice i^nst ike 
meanness <MP his station in society, or the manoo' 
of his former life ; and being satisfied of his gifte, 
he waa at lengUi called forth, and set apart, by 
fasting aad prayer, to the clerical office ; the 4iu- 
ties of which he is said to have exwdsed with i- 
deHty and success, fw a considerable number of 
years ; although it does not appear, wheth«*, be- 
fore the time of his imprisonment, he had olrt^ed 
a regular chai^, or only preached occasioBaBy, 
continuing ^11 to work at his ordinary ocenpetiMi, 
as was the common practice among the sectaries, 
in those days. 

At first he was overwhelmed with such a deq) 
sense of his own incoH^et^Ky, that he would 
only consent to speak in a smaH company. He 
soon b^an, however, to attract attention, and to 
become extremely popular. Many slanders were 
heaped upon him hy hie enemies, all c^ which he 
sepelled by the impenetrable shield of a good corn- 
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science, and the most powerfal of all argumentfv 
a eonsistent and exemplary life. 

Notwitl^ertandiog tbe toleration granted by Cronk- 
well to all persuasions, Bonyan, it appears, was in«> 
dict^ at the a88i2:es, in 1657, for preaching at Eaton. 
This seems to have been the only intemiption he 
met with till the restoration. At that period, a 
serere check was put upon itinerant and non-con- 
forming preadiere* Laws were firamed without 
any regard to the rights of conscience ; and ejwr 
cuted with a crael and needless xigoar, on all who 
refused compliance with the liturgy and forms of 
the national church. Bunyan was among the first 
that felt^e storm of persecution. Being naturally 
bold and unresenred, he soHmed to desert his 
post, or disguise his soatiments* Accordingly, he 
waft i^rehended by warrant, on the 12th of No*^ 
vemher, 1660, while preaching at a meeting at 
Harlingtott, near Bedford, and committed, with 
sixty other persons, to the county jail. 
. His friends offered security lor his appearance 
at the ne:^ sessions ; tins, howevei, was refused, 
as it could not be granted but on condition of his 
abstaining from preaching, to which he wout4 not 
consettt. 

His indietment bofe, << That John Bunyan, of 
the tovm of Bedfnd, kbourer, had deyilishly and 
maliciously abstained from commg to cbnmi to 
bear divine service, and was a common upholder 
of several unlawful meetings or conventicles, to the 
great disturbance and distraction of the good sub* 
jects oi this kingdom^ contrary to the laws of our 
Sovereign Lord the King.'* The facts charged 
itpon him in this absurd and ridiculous libel, were 
never proved, as no witnesses were produced. 
He had confessed, in conversation, that he was o 
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dissenter, «nd had preached ; an acknowledgment 
which was considered equivalent to proof and 
conviction ; and having refused to eonfoim, he was 
sentenced to perpetual banishment. This sentence 
was not executed ; hut he was still confined to 
Bedford jail, where he lay upwards of twelve 
years, notwithstanding various attempts were 
made to obtain his release; application being 
made, among others, to die amiable and virtuous 
Judge Hale. 

'Diis long and severe confinement, for a matter 
of private opinion, and for merely endeavouring to 
instruct others in what he beliered to be the true 
religion, was a flagrant violation of justice and hu- 
manity. The whole proceedings against him 
were scandalous in the extreme. It is probable his 
deliverance might have been obtained, had his case 
been properly represented to the superior courts'; 
but his judges were prejudiced against him, and 
his connections were too poor to take the neces- 
sary measures. The hardships of this tedious cap- 
tivity he bore with great patience. He used oc- 
casionally to exercise his ministerial gifts to g<M 
effect among his fellow-sufferers, all of whom were 
nnderlying die penalty of the law for non-cmifor- 
mity. Here he mfiuie his own hands minister to 
his necessities, by making ta^ed thread^^laces ; 
which he seems to have learned in prison, and 
for the laudable purpose of supporting his wife 
and femUy. Here also he. wrote lus admirable 
romance of the " Pilgrim's Progress," with seve- 
ral other treatises, viz, " The Holy City;'* 
" Christian Behaviour ;" " The Resurrection of 
the Dead ;" " Grace abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners ;* — a task which appears the more asto- 
nishing, as he could have received little or no aid. 
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but from the resources of his own vigorous ima- 
gination, since his whole stock of books is said to 
have consisted only of the Bible, and Fox's Mar- 
tyrology. 

Duiing this protracted captivity, he was several 
times permitted by the favour of his jailor, to visit 
his family and friends ; and even took a journey to 
London, to inquire, as is supposed, whether some 
legal redress might not be obtained. This most 
probably gave rise to the opinion, that he was im*- 
{Hrisoned at different times ; though it would ap- 
pear he never was set at liberty till his final dis- 
charge in 1672 ; a kiodness whidi is said to have 
been procured him, after many fruitless attempts 
for tlmt purpose, through the good offices of £^ 
Bark)w, Bieiiop of Lincoln, who, at the request of 
Dr Owen, was prevailed upon to interest himself 
in behalf of the prisoner. . 

Immediately after, or according to some ac- 
eoantSy the year before his enlai^ment, he was 
chosen pastor of the Dissenting church at Bedford, 
wha% a chapel was built for him, by the voluntary 
contributions of his friends, during tiie partial to- 
l^^ticm which King James, to promoie hia own 
measures, had extended to the no&^coaformists. 
Here he preadied statedly to crowded auditories 
without meeting with any further molestation 
from the civil authorities, on account of his prin- 
ciples. He did not, however, escape the general 
obloquy and contempt, in which Dissenters were 
then held. Objections were made to his poverty, 
and want of educatioii ; though his being illiterate 
was BO disgrace, mid no bar to his usefulness or 
popularity as a preacher. 

His moral character was likewise attacked ; for 
2e2 
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Ub revilers circulated many absurd and maltcious 
calumnies ; stigmatizing him as a witdi, a Jesuit, 
a highway-man, &c. ; that he had his concubines, 
bastards, and even two wives at once. These ri- 
diculous aeensations gained little credit, and gave 
him as little concern. '< My foes," (says he), 
^ have missed their mark in this their shooting 
aft me. I am not the man. I wish that they 
themselves be guiltless. If all the fornicators and 
adulterers in England, were hanged up by the 
neck till they be deadj John Bunyan, m& object 
-of their envy, would be still alive and welL I 
know not whether there be such a thing as a wo- 
man breathing under the copes of the faMEivens, but 
by their apparel, or by common report, except my 
own wife." These ixregularities, indeed, were 
▼ices to which he never was ad<ficted, and which 
he most abhorred. His modesty in this respect 
was remaikable. He avoided the company of the 
fair sex as much as possible ; and even had scruples 
of conscience at the common civility of shdking 
hands with them. He objected to the ordinaxy 
practice of salutii^ females, while paying or eih 
ceiving family visits, as a piece of ncpropiK' Ml 
unseemly poHtenees ; and when his friends ve/fA 
religious reasons, and apostolical injunctions JKr 
the practice, he would ask why they made distinc- 
tions, << always salutmg the most handsome, and 
lettmg the ill-&voured gOb'' 

His conduct as a clergyman was Uways mo^ 
correct and exemplary. In his family he main- 
tained strictly the observances of religion; he was 
peculiarly attentive to the sick, and in simly^ 
the temporal wants of those who suffered fdl^tti: 
science' sake. He was in the habit of ii4p(f|g 
stated circuits into various parts of the king<3Mvi; 
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animating bis persecu^ed^ brethren to bear with 
cheeiftdness their illegal oppressioiw ; and often 
employing his influence very successfully in re- 
concilmg differences a^ong thero, so as to prevent 
disi^reeable and ruinous^ litigations. These perio- 
dical journeys and visitations procured him the 
title of Bishop Bunyan ; and though the name was 
given in derision, he has risen to greater celebiity 
than most of the dignified heads that ever wore a 
mitre. 

OnccTevery year 1^ went to London, where he 
preached among the non-conformists, with the 
highest applause. Many eminent persons, it is 
said,^ among whom was Dr Owen, frequently at- 
tended his sermons; and some^Mt appears, <^ who 
came to scoff, remained to [Mray.'' Charles IL in 
a conversation with Dr Owen, once expressed his 
astonishment, that a man of his sense and learning 
could hear an illiterate tinker prate ; to which he 
replied, <^ Please your majesty, had I the tinker's 
abilities, I would moat gladly relinquish all my 
learning.'' There seems to have been something 
peculiarly fiasdnating and attractive in Bunyan s 
manner of address. He was perhaps the most 
popidar preacher of his age. Whenever he vi- 
sited the metropolis, his arrival was the signal of 
general rendezvous. The shortest notice was suf- 
ficient to collect an overflowing audience. In the 
middle of winter, and on aweek-day^he would have 
had more than twelve hundred hearers assembled 
before seven o'clock in the morning. Scai'cely 
any thing of the same nature has occurred ; and 
this extraordinary degree of public excitement will 
only find a parallel in the wdl-known celebrity of 
Whitfield. 

These various employments, without any event 
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of material imp<Mtance> fill .up hia history from the 
time of his liberaiian, till his death m 1688* While 
on his amraal Tiait to London in ihat year, he had 
gone m very bad weather to Readings to make up 
a breach between a father and a son, with whom 
he had some acquaintance; and baring happily 
succeeded in this benevolent embasay, he returned 
to London apparently iu good health ; but as he 
had been exposed to heavy rainsy and got eoob- 
pletely wet, he was speedily seized with a fever, 
which in ten days termittated his existenoe, on the 
Slst of August, in the 6(hh year of his age, and 
thirty-second of his minktry. This event took 
place at the sign of the Star, in Snowhill, in the 
house of a friend with whom he lodged, Mr 
Strudwick, a grocer; who had him buried in his 
own vault at Bunhill HeldB, where a haodaome 
tomb-stone to his memory was erected,, and may 
still be seen. 

Bunyan was twice married. By his first wife 
he left four children, two sons and two daughters, 
the eldest of whom was blind. His second wife 
interested herself much in his libeiatian firom jNri* 
son, and pleaded his cause with great energy be- 
fore Sir Matthew Hale and the other justices ; abe 
survived him about four years, but seems to have 
had no family. 

Of Bun3rBn s character and personal appearance, 
one of hm bbgraphers gives the following account : 
— *^ He appeared in countenance to be of a stem 
and rough temper; but in his conversation, he 
was mild and affable, not given to loquacity cnr 
much discourse in company, unless scMue m^at 
oec2teion required it ; observing never to boiii of 
himself, but rather seem low in his own eye% mnd 
ftubmit himseif to the jufllgment'of others ; abhoning 
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lying and swearing; just to all; not seeming to 
revenge injuries ; loving to recondle diflFerences. 
He had a sharp quick eye ; an excellent discerning 
of persons, and good judgment. He was tall of 
stature, strong boned, though not corpulent ; some- 
what of arnddy face ; wearing his beard on his upper 
lip, after the old British fashion. His hair was 
reddish ; but in his old age sprinkled with grey ; 
his forehead somewhat high; his habit always 
phda and modest." 

His modest conversation and moral correctness, 
after his conversion, were always bey<md the reach 
of detraction. The mc^t prying criticism, even ma^ 
lice itself oould not fix a single stain upon his re- 
putation, with which he could he justly charged. 
His natural talents were extraordinary; his un- 
derstanding, discernment, memory, and invention, 
remai'kably acute and vigorous. In his sermons 
he always spoke extempore ; generally with great 
fluency, though sometimes with considerable hesi- 
tation. He was bold in reproving sin, without 
I'espect of persons : steady, perhaps bigoted to his 
own opinions ; and though his piety was sincere^ 
it was evidently mixed with a portion of enthu- 
siasm. His proficiency in Scriptural divinity was 
surprising, considering his disadvantages ; but he 
never made much progress in human learning. It 
may 'be doubted, however, whether his genius 
would have been improved or impaired by a more 
refined and liberal education. The exuberant fer- 
tility of his imagination, supplied his defects in 
acquired knowledge. He had written books or 
treadses, equal to the number of years he had lived ; 
most of them parabolical, as his fency seemed to have 
clothed every object in the. costume of allegory. 

^t his great master-piece is the Hlgrim's nroi« 
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gress, which) as a work of original genius, ranks 
among the first in the English language ; and. is 
read with admiration, both by the learned and the 
iUiteiateb llie fiction is ingeniously carried on; 
the characters justly drawn, and uniformly sup- 
ported. The umple and artless arrangement of 
the nanative, renders it intelligible to th%,:03ost 
ignorant uid superficial mind ; while the i^^eable 
similitudes a)id images imder which its moral les- 
sons are disguised, arrest the attentiim ; and g^ve 
to a religious treatise, all the charm and illusion 
of romance. With wonderful ingenuity he has 
contrived ta overcome the dis^vantages of bis 
subject, and given to the most repiignant docr 
trines of the Calvinistic theology, 9n a|ijtra^i<^ 
which,. in spite oi ike rude and homely gsrb In 
which they are dressed,^ has made them, not <mly 
tolerated, but admired ; and secured them a popu* 
larity whvch continues undiminisbed, while the k^ 
hours and talents of many learned divines, who 
wrote expresily in their defence* have sunk into 
comparative n^lect. 

Few bopks have more captivated the taste and 
the fancy of the multitude, as from its judicious 
combinati<m of narrative with dialogue, it ei»ctly 
suits the capacity of those who have npt acquired 
the art to abstract or generalize their ideas. It* 
has gone through ixmumerable editions^ and hai^ 
been translated into almost eveiy language in the 
civilized world. A copy of it, in elegant binding, isr 
said to be preserved in the library of the Vatican 
at. Rome. Its powerful influence over tho ready's 
imagination, has oft^i been remarked ; and there- 
cannot be a more striking proof of its excellence 
and ingenuity, than the complete illjusion which it; 
produces, llie young and uninstructed, who are 
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deligbted with it as a pleasing'tale, give it all the 
credit of truth and reality. They never once ima- 
gine it to be a fiction, but actually believe that it 
waB communicated to him in a dream ; a decep- 
tion which was further confirmed, by the sleeping 
posture in which he is generally represented on 
the frontispiece. 

Instances have been knovm of some, who, put- 
ing a literal interpretation on its figurative Ian- 
gu^e, have fancied the scenes of trial and temp^ 
tation through which it conducts its imaginary 
hero, an experimental warfare to be undergone in 
thi» world by eveiy tnie believer. An example 
of this occurred within the writer's observation, in 
an old men, a native of the Highlands, settled as 
a shepherd in Dumfries-shire, who had not learned 
to read until he was sixty years of age. The first 
ho€k that fell into his hands was Bunyan, the ef- 
fect of which was irresistible ; heightened as it 
was, in his case, by that credulity so natural to 
ignorance. Actuated by the impression, he re- 
solved to abandon his fiock, and the village where^ 
he resided, which he mistook for a type of the 
city of Destruction; and providing himself with 
the ^nblematic badges of a wallet and a staff, he 
set out on an earthly pilgrimi^e, in quest of the 
New Jerusalem. After an absence of some 
weeks, he was found on the coast of Ayrshire, 
where the Western Ocean had begun to convince 
him of his error ; and prev^led upon to return. 

This production has obtained many admirers, 
even among men of letters and refinement. 
Not a few who have regarded the author as a 
bigot and a fanatic, and held his religious creed in 
derision, have done ample justice to his intellectual 
powers: Merrick, Kames, Whitfield, Johnson, 
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and other celebrated characten, have been among 
the number of his eulogists* By eome he has been 
praised, er^ beyond his deserts. They hare 
ascribed to him th^ invention and onginality of 
Homer, and the magic fancy of Spencer ; by which 
he unlocked the stores of ^enchantment, clothed 
with mortal shapes their airy visions, and raised 
into life their sludibering images, by the waving of 
his charmed rod. The rivalry of these mighty 
geniuses, however, is beyond his pretensmns* 
He possessed, no doubt, a mhid highly poetical, and 
hnffxt gleams of this talent, shone through all the 
ooaneaess and vulgarity of his style ; but he was 
DO master of numbers ; «nd had not the art of^m-, 
bodying in verse the fictions of his rich and fertile 
imagintftion. As a usefnl and entertainii^ writer, 
however, few will stand pre-eminent to him^ and 
it may be questioned, whether any in modom 
times have difiused more widely so important in^ 
struction in so pleasing a form, or contributed 
more to promote and recommend religion to the 
world ; and when the whole circumstances of his 
history are considered,-— -liis early vices, and his 
subsequent rdbrmation, he will not be regarded 
among the least conspicuous of those Eminent In- 
dividuals, who have renounced libertine or see^ 
tical opinions^ and embraced ChristiaBity. 
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